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PREFACE. 



Neault a centuiy has elapsed since the death of 
Whitefieldj and with the exception of a lifis written 
by Dr. Philip, published upwards of a quarter 
of a century ago, no biography has appeared of 
this great preacher since the one by Dr. Gillies, 
which was published two years after Whitefield's 
death. 

Without desiring for a moment to detract 
from Dr. Philip's work, I am nevertheless per- 
suaded that a narrative written in a popular 
style, free from digressions as much as possible, 
unencumbered by extraneous matter, or the au- 
thor's own views and aspirations; exhibiting, in 
short, Whitefield in his inner life, just as he was. 
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in all the simplicity and freslmess of his character^ 
is a desideratum. 

In the following pages I have endeavonred 
to bring before the reader all the information 
obtainable from contemporaneous and subsequent 
history, largely availing myself of Whitefield's 
letters, diaries, and journals, and permitting him 
on all occasions, when practicable, to speak for 
himself. If some may think I have tracked his 
footsteps too minutely, it will not have been in 
vain if in so doing I have succeeded in making 
this remarkable man better known and appre- 
ciated than he has ever yet been, even at the 
risk of being considered common-place and matter- 
of-fact in the execution of my task. 

In the compilation of these pages the fol- 
lowing works have been consulted : — '' Memoirs 
of the Rev. George Whitefield,'' by John GiUies, 
D.D.; London, 1772. "The Works of George 
Whitefield," 6 vols.; London, 1771. "White- 
field's Life and Times," by Robert Philip, D.D. ; 
London, 1837. "Gillies' Historical CoUection;" 
Olasgow, 1754. "Prince's Chronology;" Boston, 
1752. "Prince's Church History." "Memoirs 
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of George Whitefield," by Cornelius Winter. 
*'Neweirs Life of George Whitefield ;'' New 
York, 1846. '' Whitefield's Journal," 1744. 
"Southe/s Life of Wesley." ''Lady Hunting- 
don's Life and Times," by Foster. ''Sketches 
of the Life and Labours of George Whitefield." 
Johnstone, Edinburgh. " Bristol Centenary Meet- 
ing ;" Rev. Angell James' Preface. " Lectures on 
George Whitefield," by Rev. S. C. Kent. Sidney, 
1860. "Whitefield's Sermon on Imputed Righte- 
ousness." " The New Park Street Library ;" 
Preface by Rev. C. H. Spurgeon. "Jonathan 
Edwards on Revivals;" Preface by Rev. Angell 
James; London, 1839. "Life of Jonathan Ed- 
wards;" Boston, 1765. "The Bishop, the Pastor, 
and the Preacher," by Rev. J. C. Ryle. " Mahon's 
History of England." " Pictorial History of Eng- 
land." "Gentleman's Magazine;" 1739-71. "Col- 
lection of Hymns, and Biography of Whitefield," by 
W. Wilks; London, 1798. "Popery Unchanged, 
or Persecutions in Saltzburg ; " Religious Tract 
Society. " Short Account of God's Dealings with 
Rev. G. Whitefield ;" 1740* " The Christian Com- 
panion," by G. WTiitefield; 1739. "Abridged 
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Memoir of George Wliitefield;'' Cork, 1821. 
" The Two first Parts of George Wliitefield's Life ;" 
1756. " John Wesley's Journal/' 1739. 
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CHAPTER I. 

The city of Gloucester can point to three remark- 
able men^ connected with her history at different 
periods. A little stone in an enclosure (near 
which a statue has recently been erected) serves to 
mark the spot where Bishop Hooper suffered mar- 
tyrdom in 1555 ; Robert Raikes^ a printer, the 
founder of Sunday schools, lies buried in St. Mary^s 
de Crypt ; and George Whitefield, bom at the Bell 
Inn, in this city. 

The ancestors of George Whitefield were people 
of property and respectability. Samuel, the great- 
grandfather, was rector of North Ledyard, in Wilt- 
shire, and afterwards removed to Rockhampton. 
He had two sons : the eldest was a clergyman ; the 
youngest, Andrew, George's grandfather, was a 
private gentleman living on his own means; but 
having a large family of fourteen children, some of 
them were brought up to business. George's father, 

B 
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Mr. Thomas Whitefield, was a wine merchant^ and 
subsequently took the Bell Inn^ at Gloucester^ where 
George was bom on the 14th of December, 1714. 

Mr. Thomas WhiteBeld died when George was 
only two years old, leaving his widow the care of a 
large family of seven children, six sons and one 
daughter, George being the youngest. 

The inn business does not appear to have been 
a very prosperous one ; and, to mend matters, his 
mother married again when her youngest son was 
in his tenth year — " A marriage,'^ says George, 
" which was not attended with very happy results, 
especially as regards ' temporals/ '^ 

His mother was very careful of his education, 
and at twelve years of age he was sent to the 
Gloucester free grammar-school, where he soon sig- 
nalized himself by frequent displays of elocution. It 
was a custom with the mayor and corporation to visit 
the school annually, and George was always chosen 
to ''make the speeches'' on these occasions. Ho 
possessed an excellent memory, and made con- 
siderable progress in classical studies whilst at 
Saint Mary's de Crypt. It is related of him that he 
used to imitate clergymen reading the prayers, after 
which he usually wound up by preaching to the 
boys who assembled around him. He was, how- 
ever, obliged to leave school, though much against 
his will, in order to assist his mother in the 
business, and at the age of fifteen entered upon 
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his duties at the inn^ " putting on the blue apron^ 
as he writes in his journal^ ^^ washing the mops^ 
cleaning the rooms^ and becoming common drawer 
to his mother's customers.'^ 

At the end of a year the business was found a 
failure^ so it was given up to the eldest son^ and 
Greorge continued his services with his brother ; but 
this did not last long^ for he and his sister-in-law 
could not agree^ and were often^ he says^ three 
weeks without speaking to each other. 

This unsatisfactory state of things could not last 
long, and when an opportunity occurred of visiting 
another brother, who was settled in Bristol, George 
very gladly availed himself of it. It was during 
this visit he first became impressed with religious 
views, during a sermon he heard at Saint John^s 
Church. 

On his return to Gloucester, he no longer as- 
sisted at the inn, but resided with his mother, then 
in very humble circumstances. Instead of reading 
plays, which he was in the habit of doing whilst at 
school and at the inn, he now occupied himself in 
composing sermons. His previous life and habits 
now became distasteful — not that he had any deep 
religious impressions of any permanent character, 
but he longed to become a clergyman. No chance 
of this, however, or any likelihood of it presented 
itself, until one day when he met with an old school- 
fellow who had recently become a servitor at one of 
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the Oxford colleges, and Greorge's motlier hearing 
how easily the appointment had been obtained, and ' 
the small expense necessaiy, said, '' This will do for 
my son George ;'' who replied that it was above all 
things what he wanted. Accordingly, he went back 
to his old schoolmaster at St. Mary's de Crypt, and 
soon succeeded in acquiring the necessary amount 
of classical knowledge. 

In the meantime, Mrs. Whitefield used all her 
efforts to get a servitor's post. There were two ex- 
hibitions at Pembroke College in connection with the 
Gloucester grammar-school. This, no doubt, led to 
the application to that college on the part of his 
friends, backed by the head master, so that at length 
they obtained a servitorship at Pembroke, where he 
went soon after, and at eighteen years of age he found 
himself on the first round of the ladder he was so 
anxious to mount. The necessary funds, amounting 
to ten pounds, his mother contrived to borrow to 
enable him to enter. 

On his arrival at Oxford he found several of the ser- 
vitors unable through illness to attend to their duties ; 
this led to his being chosen by many of the students, 
whereby his expenses were very considerably les- 
sened, so that at the end of three years he had not 
put his relations to more than an outlay of twenty 
pounds for his college course. 

During the first twelve months of his residence 
at Oxford, but little occurred beyond the ordinary 
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roatine of duty to call forth notice. His time was 
fully occupied^ and the few books he read beyond 
those required for study were such as he found 
means to purchase from time to time as fiinds and 
opportunity occurred. Among others, he mentions 
purchasing Law^s '^ Serious Call to the Uncon- 
verted/' a book he had long desired to have, and 
he now read it with avidity. 

There were at Oxford several students belonging 
to different colleges who for some time past had 
been in the habit of meeting for study and prayer at 
each other's rooms. The names of some of these 
are now held in esteem and veneration by the great 
body of the Christian community throughout the 
world. There were the two Wesleys, John and 
Charles; John was a fellow of Lincoln College^ 
Charles, his brother, was a student of Christ Church ; 
James Hervey, the author of the '' Meditations" and 
" Theron and Aspasia /' Mr. Morgan, a student of 
Christ Church; Mr. Ingham of King's College; 
Mr. Broughton of Exeter ; Mr. Clayton of Brazenose, 
and five or six others. These were the original mem- 
bers who first incurred the sobriquet of Methodists, 
simply because they professed to live by rule ; take 
the Sacrament every month, an observance quite 
neglected by the students before their time ; visit the 
sick poor, and the prisoners confined in the Castle 
Jail. 

Whitefield had a great desire to join their society. 
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bat found no means of so doings not being per- 
sonally acquainted with the Wesleys. At the end 
of a twelvemonth an opportunity occurred of making 
the acquaintance of Charles Wesley in the following 
manner : — " I sent/' says Whitefield, '' a poor aged 
apple-woman of our college to infonn him that a poor 
woman had attempted suicide^ with a request that he 
would visit her, but not to discover who I was ; she 
went, but contrary to my orders, told my name. He 
having heard of my coming to the Castle, and to the 
parish church sacrament, and having met me fire- 
quently walking by myselfj followed the woman 
when she was gone away, and sent an invitation to 
me by her to come to breakfast with him the next 
morning. My soul was at that time athirst for some 
spiritual friends. He soon discovered it, put into 
my hands Professor Franke's ' Treatise against the 
Fear of Man* and * The Country Parson's Advice to 
his Parishioners.' In a short time he let me have 
another, 'The Life of God in the Soul of Man.' I 
never knew what true religion was till God sent me 
that excellent treatise. God soon showed me that 
true religion was union of the soul with God, and 
Christ formed within us. Not till then did I know 
that I must be a new creature. Like the woman of 
Samaria, I wrote letters to my relations, telling them 
there was such a thing as a new birth : they thought 
I was going beside myself." 

He now^ he says, began to ''live by rulcj that not a 
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moment of time shonld be lost.'' He visited the 
sick^ read to the poor^ and in shorty joined the Metho- 
dists in all their occupations with evident satisfac- 
tion^ bnt it was not of long duration^ for he had 
shortly after several attacks of illness^ which inter* 
fered for a time^ and put a stop to these employ- 
ments. From this date^ he says^ he had clearer 
views of the way of salvation^ and was very soon 
made instrumental in the conversion of one of his 
college friends. ^^ God enabled me to be instru- 
mental in converting one who has lately come out 
into the church, and I trust will prove a burning 
and a shining Ught.^' The person alluded to was 
James Hervey. 

The originators of Methodism, those fifteen or 
sixteen Oxford students, may have little thought 
while meeting together in each other's rooms for 
prayer and mutual edification, how they were 
acting on God's mind, and carrying out his pur- 
pose. It is seldom that the first movers, in any 
series of events, see whither they are tending, or 
the results to which their doings may lead. God 
alone knoweth the end firom the beginning, and 
oftentimes from what small beginnings does He 
produce great events. He has his plan, the 
workman may not know it ; but happy is he who 
knows his own work, and the right time and 
way to do it. How many will have to praise 
God through eternity, as the results of these 
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simple meetingB of a few yonng men at Ox- 
ford! 

That they enconntered much opposition was 
naturally to be expected. The two Wesleys, says 
Whitefield, were the first who openly desired to con- 
fess Christ. Whitefield acknowledges with shame 
how reluctant he was at first to be seen in public 
with them^ and on one occasion^ when about to call 
upon Mr. Charles Wesley^ shrunk from knocking 
at the door^ because he saw a fellow of his college 
pass by at the same moment. He also confesses that 
he avoided walking with them in public on Sundays 
after the sacrament ; but all this shame gradually 
wore ofi*^ and he soon found himself as bold 
as the Wesleys, although^ Uke Nicodemus, he 
was still glad to go amongst them ''only by 
night.^' 

Many joined them for awhile who in the hour 
of temptation fell away. Among other causes, the 
displeasure of a tutor often led to a withdrawal, or 
the " changing of a gown from a lower to a higher 
degree/' and, above all, says Whitefield, " a thirst for 
praise of men more than that which cometh from 
God, and a servile fear of contempt, caused many to 
desert them.'' Among his personal friends, he speaks 
of Charles Wesley with great afiection. He was 
Whitefield's senior by six years, of a kind, gentle, and 
loving nature, without the ambition or the genius 
of the elder brother, yet he formed a bond of union 
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between them, and often, by his gentle influence, 
healed the breaches in their friendship which their 
varioos and often antagonistic opinions on doctrinal 
points brought about. 

Nor was Whitefield^s social position as a poor 
servitor lost sight* of by his fellow students, and he 
often suffered indignities at their hands for his 
attachment to the Methodists. Sometimes, he says, 
" they threw dirt at me, and others by degrees took 
away my pay ; two friends who were dear grew shy 
and forsook me when they saw my resolve to take 
up the Cross and follow Christ.^^ 

The master of the college " fi^quently chid him,'^ 
and once threatened expulsion if he continued to 
visit the sick poor any more. Whitefield at first 
yielded to these threats, but he soon after recovered 
his courage, and went among them as usual. One 
circumstance, however, was very much in his favour, 
he had a kind tutor, who lent him books, and acted 
very firiendly in not opposing him, although he 
thought Greorge ^^ carried matters too far^' in his 
religious views. 

His friends and relations at Gloucester, perceiv- 
ing by his letters the change that had come over 
him, began to get alarmed, and conceived strong 
prejudices against him ; some went so far as to say 
he was mad, but, says Whitefield, '^ these little trials 
were useful, and I soon found and realized the pro« 
mise that no man who hath left father, or mother. 
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or wife, or children, or lands, for his sake, but lie 
shall receive a hundredfold/' 

From his diary (the portion now quoted he sub- 
sequently suppressed) the following extracts will 
serve to show the state of his mind during this period 
of his life : — 

*' From my first awakening, I felt a particular 
hungering and thirsting after the humiUty of Jesus 
Christ. . . . But as Gideon taught the men 
of Succoth with thorns, so Grod taught it me by 
the exercise of strong temptations. I used to be 
favoured with sensible devotions. These comforts 
were soon withdrawn, and a horrible fearfulness and 
dread permitted to overwhelm my soul. . . . 
I applied to my friend, Charles Wesley, who advised 
mo to keep upon my watch, and referred me to a 
chapter in ' Thomas k Kempis.' This load of fearful- 
ness increased, and all power of meditating or even 
thinking was taken from me. . . . God only 
knows how many nights I have lain upon my bed 
groaning under the weight I felt. 

" Whole days and weeks have I spent lying pro- 
strate on the ground, begging for freedom from 
those proud hellish thoughts that used to crowd 
in upon and distract my soul. . . . Self-love, 
self-will, pride and envy beset me in turns. I was 
however, determined to conquer. For many months 
I went on, still finding pride creeping in at the end 
of almost every thought, word, and action. Whilst 
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in this unhappy state of mind, I one day met with 
the foUowing passage in ' Custanzas^ Spiritual Com- 
bat ' : ' He who is employed in mortifying his will, 
is as well employed as though he were converting 
Indians.' I shut myself up in my study, determin- 
ing to stay there till I could do everything with a 
single eye to God's glory. Satan now transformed 
himself into an angel of light; ... his main 
drift was to lead me into a state of quietism ; and 
when the Holy Spirit put into my heart good 
thoughts or convictions, Satan always drove them 
to extremes ; thus, for example, having put down 
in my diary what money I gave away, Satan 
tempted me to lay my diary quite aside. When 
Custanzas advises me to talk but Uttle, Satan said 
I must not talk at all ; so that I who used to be the 
most forward in exhorting my companions, have sat 
whole nights almost without speaking a word. 
Again when Custanzas speaks of endeavouring 
to wait upon Grod by silent recollection, Satan 
would tell me I must leave off all forms and not use 
my voice in prayer at all; . . . but when 
matters came to an extreme, God always showed 
me my error, and by his Spirit pointed out a way 
to escape. 

" I had already spent nearly six weeks alone in 
my study ; it was now suggested to me to practise 
further mortifications. I fasted twice a week ; my 
apparel was mean; I thought it unbecoming a 
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penitent to have my hair powdered ; I wore woollen 
gloves^ a patched gown, and dirty shoes; and 
although I was thoroughly convinced that the 
kingdom of Grod was not in meats or drinks, yet I 
resolutely persisted in these voluntary acts of self- 
denial, because I thought I found in them great 
promoters of spiritual life. 

'' By this time nothing remained for me to leave 
off, unless I forsook public worship and my rcUgious 
friends. I had left off keeping my diary, using my 
voice in prayer, visiting the sick and the prisoners. 
It was now suggested to me that I must leave my 
religious fi*iends for Christ's sake, and I resolved to 
renounce them. 

'* The next day instead of meeting my brethren 
at the weekly Wednesday fast, I went out into the 
fields and prayed silently by myself. I neglected 
the evening meeting also, and did not go to break- 
fast according to appointment with Mr. Charles 
Wesley the day following. This made Mr. Wesley 
suspect ; ... he came to my room, soon found 
out my case, apprised me of my danger, and recom- 
mended me to his brother John as more experienced 
in spiritual life. I waited upon his brother : he 
advised me to resume all my previous duties, but 
not to depend upon them in the least ; and at 
length through his excellent advice I was delivered 
from those wiles of Satan.'' 

But he was not to escape the penalty of these 
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self-inflicted mortifications, and liis continued absti- 
nence at length so reduced liis strength, that he was 
at last unable to creep up the college stairs, and 
obliged to inform his kind tutor of his weak condi- 
tion, who immediately sent for a physician at his own 
expense. This was a great triumph to the students, 
who cried out, " See what his fasting has come to.^' 

Whitefield, however, comforted himself in the 
thought that, ^' although he had lost much flesh, he 
had nevertheless increased in the Spirit/' 

His illness lasted seven weeks ; he describes it 
as a " glorious visitation.*' After having been in 
the state of religious despondency here described 
for nearly a twelvemonth, he at last found relief; 
the spirit of mourning was taken away, and he then 
knew what it was to rejoice in God his Saviour. 
After a long night of desertion and temptation, the 
star which he had seen at a distance, and only occa- 
sionally, began to reappear again, and the day-star 
arose in his heart. 
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CHAPTER n. 

Bt the advice of his friends he left Oxford for a 
time, and paid a visit to his relations at Gloucester. 
They were much surprised to find him so cheer- 
ful and happy, judging from their point of view that 
his religion would be tinctured with that morose- 
ness which is usually considered an accompaniment. 
The society ho now met with was not that which he 
sought for or desired, and was of a very different 
character to that of those dear friends he had left 
behind at the University. To live without spiritual 
companions he found impossible. " I will endeavour 
either to find or make a friend,' ' he said, " so one 

day I went to Mrs. W , to whom I had formerly 

read plays, hoping the alteration she would see in 
me might, under God, influence her soul. God was 
pleased to bless the visit.'' Not long after he was 
again made instrumental in awakening several young 
persona, and a little society was formed aft^r the 
model of the one in Oxford, ''where," said he, ''we 
soon had the honour of being despised at Gloucester 
as we had been before at Oxford." 

He now began a diligent study of the Scrip- 
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tures^ laying aside every other book, and praying 
over detached portions. 

Daring his absence from Oxford, he spent three 
weeks in Bristol with his relations in that city. He 
found them much prejudiced against him on account 
of his rehgion, but, notwithstanding, he went amongst 
them telling them what God had done for him, and 
was rewarded by seeing one and another receive 
with meekness the engrafted word. 

£[is pecuniary means at this period of his life 
were very slender. The example of Professor 
Franke, his life and habit of daily dependence 
npon Grod for supplies, was of great service to him. 
He says, ''I had for some time followed the example 
of Professor Franke, and whenever I wanted any 
worldly assistance, pleaded the Scripture promises 
for the things of this life in the name of Jesus 
Christ. According to his abundant mercies He 
raised me up temporal supphes.'^ His brother, who 
had returned from sea, gave him four guineas ; his 
kind hostess at Gloucester lent him enough to go to 
Bristol, and on his return, some persons whom he 
had never spoken to, and who he thought were 
his enemies, raised up suppUes for his wants. These 
timely fimds enabled him to pay off debts which his 
illness at Oxford had obUged him to contract, and 
also to defray his expenses at the University, so 
that after an absence of nine months he was able 
to return to Oxford* 
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In his diary, written during the happy days he 
spent at Gloncester, he alludes to his daily habit of 
studying the Bible. " I got more true knowledge 
from reading the Book of God in one month, 
than I could ever have acquired from aU the 
writings of men. Oh what sweet communion had 
I daily ; how often have I been carried out beyond 
myself when meditating in the fields 1^' He con- 
fesses to have received much light on the doctrines 
of free grace at this time, and the necessity of 
being justified by faith only. Some of his Oxford 
companions were much inclined to the ^^ mystic 
divinity'' of the Moravian school. Whitefield says 
he found Burkitt and Henry's Expositions of great 
service to him on this point. 

When he first returned to Gloucester he greatly 
desired to find employment similar to that he had 
been accustomed to at Oxford, accordingly one 
morning he went to the county jail, having received a 
letter from a friend at Oxford, informing him that 
one Pebworth, who had escaped from Oxford jail, 
had been recaptured and lodged in the Gloucester 
prison. " As soon as I had received this letter,'' he 
says, " I immediately went to the prison, assuredly 
gathering that the Lord had called me thither. I 
met with the person, and finding he and some others 
were willing to hear the word of God, I constantly 
read to and prayed with them every day I was in 
town." 
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At a subsequent visit to his friends at Gloucester 
in 1735, Whitefield became acquainted with Lady 
Selwyn, who lived near Gloucester; and one day 
when Bishop Benson called, Lady Selwyn told him 
of Gteorge^s desire to enter the ministry, and in- 
terested herself so warmly in the matter as to 
induce the bishop to make further inquiries. A few 
days later, as George was returning from the cathe- 
dral prayers, *' thinking," as he says, '* of no such 
thing, one of the vergers called after me, and said 
the bishop desired to speak with me ; I immediately 
turned back, considering within myself what I had 
done to deserve his lordship's displeasure. When 
I came to the top of the palace stairs, the bishop 
took me by the hand, told me he was glad to see 
me, and bid me to wait a little till he had put off 
his habit, and he would return to me again. This 
gave me an opportunity of praying to God for his 
assistance, and adoring Him for his providence over 
me. At his coming again into the room, he told 
me he had heard of my character, liked my be- 
haviour at church; and inquiring my age, 'Not- 
withstanding,' says he, ' I have declared I would not 
ordain any one under three-and-twenty, yet I shall 
think it my duty to ordain you, whenever you 
come for holy orders.' He then drew out his purse, 
and made me a present of five guineas." 

He states in his diary that, from the first day he 
entered the University, he had high thoughts of 

p 
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the importance of the mimBterial officOj and next to 
his hope of one day becoming a clergyman of the 
Church of England^ his desire was that he might not 
enter into the service too soon. His scmples on 
this point led him to appeal to a worthy minister for 
advice, who wrote him word '' that if St. Faxd 
wore then at Gloucester he believed St. Paul would 
ordain him/' 

It will be seen more particularly hereafter how 
readily Whitefield was influenced by impressions 
which he often attributed to the supernatural mani- 
festations of God's will ; and he mentions how his 
scruples on this point gave way in consequence of a 
dream he had, some time before his introduction to 
the Bishop of Gloucester. "Before I conversed with 
his lordship/' he says in his diary, " long before I 
had the least prospect of being called before the 
bishop, I dreamed one night I was talking with him 
in his palace, and that he gave me some gold which 
seemed to sound again in my hand. Afterward this 
dream would often come into my mind ; and when* 
ever I saw the bishop at church, a strong persuasion 
would arise in my mind that I should very shortly go 
to him ; I always checked it and prayed to God to 
preserve me from even desiring that honour which 
cometh from man." 

The next morning he waited upon the bishop, 
who received him very kindly, and promised to 
ordain him the next opportunity ; in the mean time 
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his Oxford friends interested themselves on his be^ 
half^ and, with a view to induce him to remain at 
Oxford now that the Wesleys were gone to America, 
they wrote to Sir John Phillips, a great friend of 
the Oxford Methodists ; and although Sir John had 
never seen but only heard of him, he was prevailed 
npon to allow Whitefield £30 a year if he would 
continue at the University. So he resolved to 
return to Oxford after his ordination, although his 
firiends and relations at Gloucester did all in their 
power to induce him to remain in that city and 
accept of an appointment which the bishop had 
promised. " I had,'' said the bishop, *' made pro- 
vision for you in two little parishes, but since you 
choose to be at Oxford I am very well pleased ; I 
doubt not but you will do much good.*' 

Trinity Sunday at length arrived. "I arose 
early,'* he says, " and prayed over St. Paul's Epistle 
to Timothy, and more particularly over that pre- 
cept, 'Let no one despise thy youth.' When I 
went up to the altar I could think of nothing 
but Samuel stcmding a Uttle child before the 
Lord." 

At the bishop's request, he read the Gospel for 
the day, and after the ordination he visited the 
prison, and read prayers to the prisoners. '' Oh, the 
unspeakable benefit," he writes in his diary, "of 
reading to the poor, and exercising our talents while 
students at the University I Such previous acts are 
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very proper to prepare us for the work of our Lord, 
and make us not unapt to teach in a more public 
manner/' 

When pressed to preach in the afternoon^ he 
replied that he was unable^ not having a sermon 
ready. His remarks on this are as follows >— 
" When I came to Gloucester for ordination, not- 
withstanding I strove and prayed for several days 
before, and had matter enough in my heart, yet I 
was so restrained that I could not compose anything 
at all ; — at last, in reading Henry upon the Acts of 
the Apostles, ' We assayed to go into Bithynia, but 
the Spirit suffered us not / and in Ezekiel, ' Thou 
shalt be dumb, but when I speak unto thee, then 
shalt thou speak,' — this made my mind quite easy ; 
but next day (after ordination) waiting upon God to 
know what He would have me to do, these words, 
' Speak out, Paul,' came with great power to my 
soul. Immediately m/ heart was enlarged. God 
spake to me by his Spirit, and I was no longer 
dumb. I finished a sermon I had in hand, and 
began another with as much freedom as though I 
had been used to it for some years/' 

The following Sunday he preached his first 
sermon at St. Mary de Crj^jt in the afternoon, 
" On the Necessity and Benefit of Religious 
Society,*' to a very crowded audience. He had 
previously sent his first written sermon to a neigh- 
bouring clergyman to show him, he says, how 
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tmfit he was ; his friend kept it a week and then 
returned it with a guinea^ adding that he had 
divided the sermon into two parts^ and preached 
it morning and evening to his own congregation. 

The effects produced by his first effort in the 
pulpit were such that a complaint was made to the 
bishop that he had driven fifteen persons mad with 
his first sermon; and the bishop's reply was^ that he 
'^ hoped the madness might not be forgotten before 
the next Sunday V* 

Writing to his friend Hervey at Oxford, White- 
field gives the following characteristic account of 
his first sermon : — "Glory! glory! glory! be ascribed 
to an almighty, triune God. Last Sunday, in the 
afternoon, I preached my first sermon in the church 
of St. Mary de Crypt, where I was baptized, and also 
first received the sacrament of the Lord's Supper : 
curiosity drew a large congregation; the sight 
at first a Uttle awed me ; but I was comforted with 
a heartfelt sense of the Divine presence, and soon 
found the unspeakable advantage of having been 
accustomed to pubUc speaking when a boy at school, 
and of exhorting and teaching the prisoners and 
poor people at their private houses whilst at the 
University. By these means I was kept from being 
daunted over much; as I proceeded I perceived 
the fire kindled, till at last, though so young, and 
amidst a crowd of those who knew me in my infant, 
childish days, I trust I was enabled to specJc with 
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Kome degree of gospel authority; — some few mocked, 
but most of those present seemed struck/' 

He returned to Oxford after remaining a week 
or ten days at Gloucester, and took his bachelor's 
degree the week following. During his stay at the 
University he had only put his friends to the expense 
of twenty-four pounds ; his good friend Bishop Ben- 
son gave him five guineas at parting, and his first 
quarter's allowance from Sir John Phillips becoming 
due at the same time, he was thus enabled to pay 
his ordination expenses, and also those incidental to 
taking his degree. 

At Oxford he found plenty of work. Several 
small charity schools, supported by the Methodists 
were put imder his charge, and the daily visits to 
the prisoners in the jail found him full employ- 
ment. 

In the mean time he repaid his friends the 
money they had advanced. Writing to his early 
friend. Gale Harris of Gloucester, in October, he 
says, " I hope to send you, in a short time, two 
guineas towards paying for Mr. Henry's Exposition. 
I wish I could spare more, but time will bring all 
things to pass.'* A month later he writes again : — 
'* Herewith I send seven pounds to pay for Henry^s 
Commentary. Dear Squire Thorold lately made 
me a present of ten guineas, so that now I can 
send more than I thought for. ... In time I hope 
to pay the apothecary's bill.'' 
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The year following (1737) lie was at Bristol 
preaching to large congregations. " Quakers^ Bap- 
tists^ Presbyterians, all come to hear the Word 
preached/' he writes. One of his college fiiends had 
been appointed curate at the Tower in London, and, 
being called into Hampshire, Whitefield was invited 
to supply his place. " I went,'' he says, " in the 
stage coach to London, August 4th, and the Sunday 
following preached at the Tower, and in the after- 
noon at Bishopsgate Church. As I went up the pulpit 
stairs, almost all seemed to sneer at me on account 
of my youth ; but as I came down they showed me 
great tokens of respect, and made great inquiries 
who I was." 

He remained two months in London, " preaching 
to and visiting the soldiers in the Tower ;" — ^he also 
read prayers at Wapping Chapel occasionally, and 
preached at Ludgate Prison every Tuesday. The 
congregation at the Tower received him with 
favour, and the chapel was crowded on Sundays. 

After he had been in town about a month, he 
received letters from the Wesleys giving glowing 
accounts of the work in Georgia, America ; " and 
from this time," he says, '' he longed to go abroad 
and help them ii^ that province." Another friend, 
the Rev. Mr. Kinchin, one of the '' Oxford Metho- 
dists," who had been appointed to the parish of 
Dunmer, in Hampshire, now asked him to supply 
Ids place for a short time; and thither Whitefield 
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shortly after went. " The parish of Dunmer,*' he 
says^ '^ consisted chiefly of poor and illiterate people^ 
and my ' proud heart' could not at first well brook it. 
I would have given all the world for one of my 
Oxford friends/' 

During his stay at Dunmer^ an offer of a curacy 
was made him in London^ but his thoughts had now 
been turned to Georgia; — at length Proyidence 
seemed to open his way in that direction. Charles 
Wesley had returned to London in order to pro- 
cure more labourers, and wrote earnestly beseeching 
him to leave England and join them ; a few days 
later, John Wesley wrote to the same purpose. 
After drawing a graphic picture of the work, the 
latter says, "Only Mr. Delamotte is with me, till 
God shall stir up the hearts of some of his servants 
who, putting their Uves in his hands, shall come 
over and help us. What if thou art the man^ 
Mr. Wliitefield? Do you ask me what you shall 
have? Food to eat and raiment to put on; — a 
house to lay your head in, such as your Lord had 
not, and a crown of glory that fadeth not away." 
" Upon reading this," says Whitefield, " my heart 
leaped i^ithin me." 

Many circumstances occurred to make his way 
clear. Mr. Kinchin, who had been elected Dean 
of Corpus Christi College, promised to take his 
work at Oxford, ilr. Hervey had offered to go to 
Dunmer in his place. The prisoners would be 
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looked after by Mr. Kinchin. "Mr. Wesley/' lie 
says^ ''was my dear Mend; Georgia was an infant 
colony ; the government seemed to have its welfare 
at hearty and I had heard many Indians were near it. 
.... A voyage to sea would^ in all probability^ not 
do my constitution much hurt ; — ^these things being 
thoroughly weighed over and prayed over, I re- 
solved to embark for G^rgia, and Knowing I 
should never put my resolution into practice if I 
conferred with flesh and blood, I wrote to my 
relatives to inform them of my design.'^ 

A few days later, Mr. Kinchin introduced Mr. 
Hervey to Dunmer, and Whitefield returned to 
Oxford to bid adieu to his friends. 

"On New Year's day" (1738) he says :— ''I went 
to Gloucester in order to hear the bishop.'s opinion 
of the step ; he approved of it ; — my relations were 
not so passive. My aged mother wept sore ; others 
nrged what pretty preferment I might have if J 
would stay at home; but at length they grew 
quieter.'' 

During his stay at Gloucester he began to grow 
popular as a preacher. Congregations grew larger, 
and the fact that he was going abroad drew crowds 
of those who had known him as a boy about the 
streets, to listen to him. After remaining three 
weeks with his friends, he visited his brother at 
Bristol. Whilst there, he went one day to hear a 
sermon at St. John's Churchy and during the 
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siDging of the psalm^ the clergyman came to the 
pew where he was sitting, and asked him to preach. 
'^ Having my notes about me,*' he says, "I com- 
plied/' ^^The nei^ day I was asked to preach at 
St. Stephen's, and on the foUowing Sunday the 
news that I was to preach spread over the dty, so 
that many of all denominations were obliged to 
return from the churches where I was invited for 
want of room." The mayor and corporation also 
sent to ask him to preach before them ; and many 
of the weekly lectures were undertaken by him. 

In March following he went to London, in order 
to wait upon the Georgia trustees, who received him 
very kindly ; he was also introduced to the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, and the Bishop of London, 
who approved of his going abroad. 

He remained in London about three weeks, 
preaching very frequently ; finding, however, that 
he would not be required to go abroad for some 
time, he accepted the invitation of the Rev. Sampson 
Harris to supply his place at Stonehouse in Glouces- 
tershire ; where he says, " I was received with joy, 
and welcomed by the parishioners in my visits from 
house to house. Neither church or house could 
contain the people who came; — one night was a 
time never to be forgotten. It happened to lighten 
exceedingly. I had been expounding to many 
people, and some being afraid to go home, I 
thought it my duty to accompany them. ... In 
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my return to the parsonage-liouse, whilst others 
were rising from their beds^ and affrighted ahnost 
to death to see the lightning run upon the ground; 
I and another^ a poor but pious countryman, were 
in the field, praising, praying to, and exulting in 
our God, and longing for that time when Jesus 
should be revealed from heaven in a ' flame of fire/ 
Every week the congregation increased, and on As- 
cension Day, when I left, many cried out, ' Whither 
thou goest I ¥rill go, and where thou lodgest I will 
lodge/*' 

On leaving Stonehouse, he paid another visit to 
Bristol. " Multitudes,*' he says, ^'came miles to 
hear me. • • • I preached about five times a 
week. Congregations grew larger and larger ; some 
even hung upon the rails of the organ-loft, and it 
was with great difficulty I got into the reading-desk 
or pulpit.*' Large offers of preferment were made 
to him, if he would give up going abroad ; on one 
occasion, when preaching at the Abbey Church at 
Bath, upwards of one hundred and sixty pounds 
were collected for the poor of Georgia. People 
crowded about him there, and congregations were 
as much affected as at Bristol. About this time he 
published a sermon he had preached at Bristol. 
*' This sermon," he says, " under Gx)d, began the 
awakening at Gloucester, Bristol, and London." It 
was " On the Nature and Necessity of our Regene- 
ration or New Birth in Christ Jesus." Later in the 
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year he was again in London, where he purposed to 
remain nntil the time arrived for going to Georgia. 
" Sweet was my retirement here/* he says, " a&d I 
now followed out my usual practioe of reading a&d 
praying over the Word of God upon my knees, but 
my retirement was not of long duration, for invita* 
tions came in from the ' Stewards and members of 
religious societies to preach on their behalf.' '* 

Ho now commenced that course of labour which 
ended only with his life ; — a course unparalleled for 
the extraordinary amount of bodily and mental 
fatigue he underwent with apparent impunity. The 
strain upon the system must have been enormous ; 
frequently would his friends implore him to spare 
himself, but he always returned the same answer, 
^' I had rather wear out than rust out. No nestling, 
no nestling on this side eternity." He usually 
began his Sunday labours at six o'clock in the 
morning, either at Cripplegate, St. Anne's, or Foster 
Lane Churches. Congregations everywhere contin- 
ually increased ; he frequently preached four times, 
and read prayers twice or thrice, on a Sunday, 
besides walking some ten or twelve miles to and 
fro in order to reach the different churches he was 
announced to preach at. During the week he 
preached at Wapping Chapel and the Tower, Lud- 
gate and Newgate Prisons, and in many other 
churches where weekly lectures were kept up. 

Li one of the newspapers of the day he was 
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mentioned as '' a young gentleman going yolunteer 
to Georgia^ who had preached at St. Swithen's^ and 
a collection was made afterwards of eight pounds 
instead of the usual ten shillings, three pounds of 
which were in hal^ence." This notice vexed him 
very much, and he sent a request to the editor that 
he would not put him any more into his newspaper. 
The answer he received was candid, at any rate : 
'' I am paid for doing it, and I will not lose two 
shillings for anybody.*' 

Whitefield was now the most popular preacher of 
the day, and as such he was sought for whenever a 
collection was to be made. Applications were the 
more numerous and urgent in consequence of it 
becoming known that he was shortly to embark for 
America. So great was the crowd who attended on 
these occasions, that constables had to be stationed 
at the church-doors to keep order or prevent acci- 
dents, and thousands often went away from the 
largest churches for want of room. ''They were,*' 
he Bays, '' all attention, and heard like people hearing 
for eternity.*' 

During the three months he remained in London, 
he generally preached nine times a week : — " On 
Sundays, before daybreak,*' says a contemporary, 
'' the streets were to be seen in a bustle with people 
going early in order to secure good places with 
lanterns in their hands, and conversing with each 
other about the things of eternity." 
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Many of the clergy who at first had been his 
hearers and admirers now became angry. Their 
own churches began to be badly attended, and the 
parishioners complained that the church was so 
crowded when he preached that there was no room 
for the regular congregation; others complained 
that the cushions were dirted and the pews de- 
stroyed. The different churchwardens were at last 
appealed to, and a stop was consequently put to the 
week-day lectures in many churches ; he was called 
by some " a spiritual pickpocket/' and others said 
he made use of a ''charm'' to get the people's 
money. A report in the meantime had got abroad 
that the Bishop of London intended to ''silence" 
him. Accordingly Whitefield waited on the bishop, 
who received him kindly, and said "no report op 
complaint had been made; on the contrary, a 
clergyman had told him he had heard Whitefield 
preach a scriptural sermon." Upon this I asked, 
says Whitefield, " for a licence to preach in his 
diocese, but he said it was not necessary, as I was 
going to Georgia." 

Very shortly after, two clergymen who had fre- 
quently lent him their pulpits, sent to say they 
would do so no more unless he withdrew that part 
of the preface to his published sermon on Regenera- 
tion, wherein he expresses a wish " that others of 
his brethren would entertain their auditories oftener 
with discourses upon the new birth." This he re- 
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fused to do^ so they became his opposers. He also 
encountered opposition from his private friends 
because he continued to visit several Dissenters, 
at whose houses he was invited, and where he had 
frequently heard it said ; " that if the doctrine of the 
new birth and justification by faith were preached 
powerfully in the Church, there would be but few 
Dissenters in England/' 

He had, however, a few dear friends whose en- 
couragement in the midst of so much opposition 
was of great service, and fixjm whom, he says, "I 
had much comfort; besides the Lord was pleased 
to be with me, and bless me from day to day. We 
began to set apart an hour every evening for 
prayer; once we spent a whole night in prayer 
and praise; and many a time at midnight and at 
one in the morning afler I have been wearied almost 
to death in preaching, writing, and conversation, 
and going from place to place, God has imparted 
new life to my soul on these occasions.^' 

As the period for embarking drew nigh, the 
people, he says, "pressed more eagerly and afiec- 
tionately than ever upon me. All ranks gave vent 
to their feelings. Thousands and thousands of 
prayers were put up for me; they would run and 
stop me in the alleys of the churches ; hug me 
in their arms, and follow me with wishful looks.'' 
At length having preached for the most part all 
over London, and collected large sums of money for 
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the various charities^ besides collecting for the poor 
of Georgia upwards of three hundred pounds^ he 
left London in December, and sailed on board the 
" Whittaker " bound for Savannah. 
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CHAPTER in. 

DsLATS of one kind or other^ together with contrarj 
winds^ prevented the vessel from reaching Gibraltar^ 
where she had to call^ until the 21st of January. 
Whitefield was accompanied by his brother^ and a 
Mr. Habersham^ who at a subsequent period were 
employed in the colony unconnected with' the orphan 
house. 

The accommodation on board was of a very 
limited character^ and Whitefield with his friends 
preferred sleeping on deck whenever the weather 
permitted. There was a round-house on deck^ and 
behind this they used to meet together for morning 
and evening prayers. 

The captain and passengers were not disposed to 
be friendly at firsts but in the course of a few days 
they became more sociable^ and even went so far as 
to propose that Whitefield should read prayers in 
the cabin morning and evenings a request he veiy 
gladly complied with^ and continued to do so during 
the voyage^ occasionally preaching a short sermon 
at the conclusion. 

When they reached Gibraltar^ Whitefield re- 
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ceived a polite invitation from the governor to 
dinner ; the clergyman also called^ and made him an 
offer of his pulpit. Thus he had an opportunity, 
when least expected^ of speaking in his Master's 
name to the inhabitants^ among many of whom his 
name was already known and held in respect. 

He mentions in his diary^ that there were in the 
town two classes of professing Christians^ who 
were known as the ^' new lights/' and the " dark 
lanthoms." 

The vessel remained but a short time at 
Gibraltar^ and they reached Savannah on the 7th of 
May^ 1738^ after a very pleasant though somewhat 
lengthy voyage. 

Georgia^ the last of the colonies founded by 
England on the North American continent^ obtained 
its charter in the year 1732, in the reign of 
Greorge II., principally through the exertions of 
James Oglethorpe, a member of Parliament, better 
known, however, as General Oglethorpe, the friend 
and companion of Doctor Johnson. 

Unlike the earlier colonies in North America, 
Georgia was not founded for commercial purposes. 
The terms of its charter expressly stated the object 
of the founders being simply for the benevolent 
and charitable purpose of finding a home for the 
dentitute poor of England, and especially for the 
relief of, and a refuge for, insolvent debtors. The 
persecutions in Germany by the Church of Borne 
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also rendered it a place of refuge for many Pro- 
testants^ who were driven firom their native homes 
on account of their religion. 

One of the conditions of the charter stipulated 
that slavery was to be strictly prohibited. *' Slavery/' 
said Oglethorpe^ '^ is against the gospel, as well as 
against the fundamental law of England/^ He there- 
fore took care to introduce this as the first principle 
to be adopted. Another object very popular with 
Oglethorpe and his friends was the conversion of the 
Indians. With a view to this, as well as to provide 
for the religious wants of the new colonists, the 
efforts of several pious and energetic men were 
directed. Public opinion was roused on the subject, 
and at length the Wesleys and several other clergy- 
men were prevailed upon to visit the colony. 

Oglethorpe was the first governor appointed, 
and great efforts were made in England to support 
the undertaking. 

Shortly after obtaining the charter, Oglethorpe 
sailed with a number of the intended colonists^ 
amounting to one hundred and sixteen persons. 
They reached Savannah, or rather the spot where 
that city now stands, without encountering any 
delay or difficulty. 

Oglethorpe set to work to carry out his three 
leading ideas, the cultivation of silk, the conversion 
of the Indians, and ^' no slavery.'' 

During the first two years of its existence as a 
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colony^ Parliament voted upwards of thirty thousand 
pounds for its support^ and everything was done to 
tempt over colonists from the mother country. In 
the third year of its formation the Wesleys arrived, 
followed shortly after by Greorge Whitefield, and 
several others, men who went with all the health 
and energy necessary for so arduous an undertaking. 

It is but anticipating a few brief years to relate 
what was the result of these schemes Oglethoipe 
had so much at heart. 

It is scarcely necessary to say that all three, 
more or less, turned out failures^ in the ordinary 
sense of that term. The cultivation of the silk- 
worm never succeeded, although a large amount of 
labour^ skill, and capital combined were brought to 
bear upon it. The conversion of the Indians never 
assumed even an appearance of success, if the brief 
and successful efforts of Brainerd in the North, and a 
few others are excepted ; and as to slavery, it wiU 
be seen in the course of this work, that Whitefield 
himself, strange to say, became an advocate for it, 
and when permission was at length obtained for its 
introduction, he was one of the first to avail himself 
of it for his orphan house at Bethesda. 

The refuge Greorgia afibrded for the persecuted 
German Protestants was largely made available, 
and this feature is perhaps the only one which may 
be said to have met with success. It is a remark- 
able proof of the hatred these persecutions produced 
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at the time this charter was granted^ and as in- 
dicative of the state of public opinion on the 
sabject^ that whilst the province or colony was 
declared to be open to Jews of every nation^ it was 
forbidden to Papists. 

Oglethorpe lived to see his favourite scheme ter- 
minate in failure ; he remained eleven years in the 
colony as governor^ and then left it in sad disap- 
pointment with a determination never to revisit it. 
He lived in London chiefly during the subsequent 
forty years of his life^ and survived to see his 
province severed from the mother country at the 
time of the revolution. He died in 1785. The 
population of Georgia at the outbreak of the revo- 
lution amounted to two millions and upwards^ ex- 
dosive of the aborigines. 

On Whitefield's arrival at Savannah^ he was 
welcomed on shore by Mr. Delamotte^ the person 
left in charge of the schools by John Wesley^ and 
conducted to the parsonage house. 

It was now that he began to suffer from the 
effects of the voyage. During the last few days on 
board he had been attacked by low fever, which 
reduced him very much, so that he found himself 
on his arrival unable to preach on the following 
Sunday; he attempted to read the prayers but was 
obliged to discontinue, and had to retire from the 
desk feeling weak and faint. A few days of quiet 
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rest on shore soon however restored him to hiB 
nsual health and spirits. 

His first object on recovery was to pay a visit to 
the German settlement of the persecated Salte- 
burgers^ a few miles from Savannah, called 
Ebenezer. He gives a very interesting account 
of the people and their place of residence. 
He found them settled in a pleasant country, 
their lands everywhere in excellent cultivation, 
havings in fact, the best crops in the colony; great 
order and industry prevailed everywhere. They 
were permitted to have their own laws and rulers ; 
all disputes were settled in the most primitive 
fashion by two of their own clergymen chosen for 
that purpose, and implicit obedience invariably 
followed their decision, to whom they looked up to 
more as fathers than as magistrates. 

They had an orphan house, conducted after the 
model of the one at Glauch in Saxony, founded by 
Professor Franke. It was upon this plan White- 
field started his orphan house a year or two later. 
There were seventeen children present in the house 
under the care of a widow lady. " When I came," 
writes Whitefield, in his diary, " one of the ministers 
called the orphans before me, and catechised and 
exhorted them to give God thanks for his good 
providence towards them ; then prayed with them 
and made them pray aftier him ; then they sang a 
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psalm^ and afterwards the little lambs came and 
shook me by the hand and so we parted/' 

Whitefield came over to supply the place of 
John Wesley, who occupied the position of incum- 
bent at the parish church of Savannah. 

Circumstances of an unpleasant nature had 
occurred which induced Wesley to leave the colony. 
He had succeeded in finding a successor in White- 
field, of whose piety and zeal he was well as- 
sured from previous intimacy, both at Oxford and 
London. 

On Whitefield's arrival at Savannah, he com- 
menced preaching and visiting the sick in the 
parish ; he also visited such as had leisure to hear 
him read and expound the Scriptures, a practice 
which he had begun before leaving England. 

The orphan-house scheme became developed in 
his own mind during the four months he remained 
at Savannah. From the neighbouring Saltzburgers 
arose the desire to establish one for the benefit of 
poor orphans. 

The example of Professor Franke, of whose mar- 
vellous success in Germany he had recently read an 
account, had increased in him a great desire to do 
likewise. It was with the view to set this scheme 
on foot that he decided on returning to England, 
after a brief stay of little more than four months in 
the colony. It was also necessary in order to con- 
tinue his position as chosen pastor at Savannah, to 
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which position the parishioners had appointed him, 
that he should return to England to obtain priest's 
orders. '^ Accordingly^^' as he writes in his journal, 
" on Sunday, August 27, after earnest prayer and 
consultation, finding it was necessary to go to Eng- 
land to get priest's orders^ and to raise contributions 
for an orphan house, I preached a fisurewell sermon, 
to the great grief of my parishioners, whose hearts 
were very full. About four o'clock I went into 
the boat; a great number of people came to the 
bluff to wish me a good voyage and a speedy 
return." 

He sailed irom Charleston in a small schooner 
called the "Mary,'' on the 6th of September. 
During the voyage they met with contrary winds, 
which detained them a considerable time, and on 
one occasion they encountered a tremendous gale. 
" Not a dry place," he says, " was to be found in 
all the ship ; even the captain's quarters were no 
better off, and as to mine, the waves broke in upon 
me two or three times — all was terror and confusion 
— the fresh provisions were nearly all spoiled by 
the sea water, or washed overboard ; this latter was 
a most unfortunate loss. The supply of iresh water 
was nearly exhausted, and by the middle of October 
we were put on an allowance of a quart a day. 
This had to be reduced to a pint a few days later, 
and having nothing but salt provisions left, the 
thirst we suffered from this stinted supply was very 
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oppressive^ so much so as to prevent us from eating 
mncli for fear of it/' 

On the 9th of November they were reduced to 
an allowance of an ounce or two of salt beef^ and a 
pint of muddy water, and ^'a cake made of the 
skimmings of the pot/' 

At last, to the greats joy of passengers and crew, 
the coast of Ireland was in view about the middle of 
November, and shortly after they reached Limerick 
harbour, having been in considerable danger for 
several weeks, during which Whitefield says he 
scarcely took his clothes off, but slept upon deck 
on a sailor's chest, covered with his bufi^o skin. 

This was but a bad beginning, and to most men 
would have been sufficient to deter them firom going 
to sea again. Whitefield, however, was not a man 
to be deterred from his purpose wherever he deemed 
the path of duty lay, as will be seen in the subse- 
quent voyages he made during the next two-and- 
thirty years of his life. 

The warm-hearted reception he met with on 
shore at '' the strong castle " of Mr. MacMahon, 
which, he says, '^ was opened to receive him,'' proved 
very acceptable in his exhausted condition. 

The next morning his kind host furnished him 
with horses for himself and servant, and he left for 
Dublin, where he arrived on the 21st of November, 
reaching London a few days later. 

On his arrival in London, he had an interview 
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with the Archbishop of Canterbury and ihe Bishop 
of London^ who gave him a fayourable reception, 
and approved of his appointment to the church at 
Savannah^ and of the orphan-house scheme in 
Georgia. Daring his absence many of the clergy 
had become hostile^ and he now found bnt few pul- 
pits wherein he could preach as formerly. That 
part of his conduct which had given them greatest 
offence was his violation of church discipline, in 
going from house to house among his friends, and 
at their request expounding the Scriptures, a prao- 
tice unheard of before, and one not to be tolerated 
or permitted under any circumstance if they ooold 
prevent it ; accordingly, when Whitefield returned 
from America he was for nearly a month in London 
without occupying a pulpit. 

Perhaps had the matter rested, and been con- 
fined only to Whitefield, whose zeal and energy was 
known and respected, this hostility would not have 
sprung up, but during his absence many others had 
adopted the practice, so that it had now become 
general. The Wesleys were conspicuously promi- 
nent in the matter ; large buildings were taken for 
the express purpose, in consequence of the great 
numbers who came ; one was in Fetter Lane, and 
known as the foundry ; another of these meeting- 
houses, which now began to be known under the 
name of " Religious Societies,*' was held in a house 
in Redcross Street : it was at the latter society 
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Whitefield mentions his first engaging in extem- 
pore prayer in pnblic. The Fetter Lane society, 
however, was the first, and continued long to be the 
largest gathering. There Whitefield frequently 
went during this period of his enforced silence ; on 
one occasion he mentions spending the whole night 
in prayer and praise, in company with several 
others. 

It may be well to trace the causes as they occur, 
which gradually led the Whitefields and the Wes- 
leys of the last century into that course of open 
variance with the Church of England which ulti- 
mately brought about that great divergence of 
opinion known and distinguished in our own 
day as dissent, or rather it should be said modem 
dissent, in contradistinction to that very limited 
amount of it which existed previous to their 
advent. 

Its origin, as will be seen, had nothing at all in 
it bearing upon doctrinal teaching. It was simply a 
development of the aggressive system, which these 
men, and Whitefield especially, may be said to have 
been the authors. 

It has been generally the misfortune of the Church 
of England that whenever it has pleased the great 
Head of the Church to send forth amongst her mem- 
bers times of revival and refreshing, those among 
her clergy, comprising the majority, have ever been 
first to check and discourage the movement, crying 
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down as enthusiasm and disorder everything that 
had warmth and life in it : on these occasions the 
laity have been often in adyanoe of the clergy; 
not only leading the way, bat encountering their 
opposition. 

If, as in Whitefield and Wesley's time, the voice 
of public opinion was not sufficiently or deddedfy 
pronounced in their favour, such men had no alter- 
native than that of becoming irregular, or else to 
remain passive and silent. They were not the 
men to follow this course, and dissent was the con- 
sequence. 

If, on the contrary, public opinion becomes too 
powerful, a wiser policy, the policy of acquiescence, 
was adopted; not from conviction, however, but 
more frequently from expediency. During the last 
quarter of a century the latter has been the pre- 
vailing phase, consequently this character of dissent 
has been getting out of fashion in the church. 
Yet it is not a Uttle curious, that the practice of 
only a century ago, which then so scandalized the 
<^^^tSJf ff^^ o^t of an act of their own. 

In excluding such men as Whitefield and Wesley 
from their pulpits, they deprived a great number of 
anxious, awakened, and distressed persons of spi- 
ritual consolation from those whom they considered 
could alone give it. What was the result ? Open 
air preaching, private expositions, which soon led to 
chapels and dissent. 
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That a hundred years later^ or a little more, a 
bishop of the Established Church, in London, in his 
own diocese, could be seen some fine Sabbath after^ 
noon, in a thronged neighbourhood, setting an ex. 
ample of this sort, preaching in the open air from 
the outside of an omnibus, is a fact, whilst it reflects 
honour upon the one, reads at the same time a lesson 
of wisdom and forbearance to all in ecclesiastical 
authority who desire to check wholesome and useful 
changes when and wherever they occur. 

Whitefield's first sermon after his return was 
preached in Great St. Helen's Church, Bishopsgate 
Street, on behalf of the persecuted exiles of Saltz- 
burg, whom he had felt so much interested in during 
his visits at Ebenezer in Georgia, and a collection 
amounting to thirty-five pounds was made towards 
enabling them to build a church. This was in Janu- 
ary, 1739. The next day he started for Oxford, 
where he took priest's orders, and returned im- 
mediately to London. It was his anxious desire 
to return to Georgia, but how to get pulpits in order 
to preach and collect funds for the intended Orphan 
Home was the difficulty in the face of the com- 
bined opposition he eveiywhere met with from the 
incumbents and rectors of parishes. The Rev. Mr. 
Broughton, of Great St. Helen's, who gave him the 
first opportunity of preaching since his return from 
America, had obtained the appointment of lecturer 
through the influence of Whitefield, previous to his 
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going abroad. It was^ therefore^ an act of grateful 
remembrance which induced him to take this step, 
at the consequences of which he was not altogether 
surprised^ for he had said that it was to White- 
field he owed the appointment^ and no matter what 
was the result personally to himself^ Whitefield 
should have the use of his pulpit. Mr. Bronghton 
was very shortly after deprived of the lecture- 
ship. 

His great friend and patron^ the Bishop of 
Gloucester^ still continued kind^ and when he and 
John Wesley waited by invitation upon the bishop, 
he gave them a handsome contribution for Greorgia. 

Before leaving London, he succeeded in obtaining 
the use of the .pulpits of St. George's in the East 
and of St. Margaret's, Westminster, where he 
preached on behalf of the intended orphan house 
with satisfactory pecuniary results. 

In February Whitefield went to Bristol, to find 
nearly all the churches now closed against him. At 
St. Marv's Redclifie he was informed that no admis- 
sion to the pulpit without special permission from 
the Chancellor was to be allowed to him, and a para- 
graph appeared in the Bristol papers '' that the Rev. 
George WTiitefield, who had set the town on fire, 
was now gone to kindle a flame in the country." 

A pamphlet also appeared against his sermon 
on Regeneration, and some families who had per- 
mitted their houses to be used by Whitefield and 
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Wesley for the purpose of expounding the Scrip, 
tures, were threatened with prosecution by their 
parish ministers unless they desisted ; but White- 
field and Wesley cared for none of these things : 
the more they were opposed the more were they 
emboldened by the results which accompanied their 
efforts. 

In about a fortnight after his arrival in Bristol 
every pulpit was closed to him, except the one at 
Newgate, where the jailer was his friend, and per- 
mitted him to preach to the prisoners, but the mayor 
interfering, this door, like the rest, was soon 
closed. 

In this dilemma, he waited upon the Chancellor 
at Bristol, who demanded firom him by what au- 
thority he preached in the diocese without the 
bishop's licence. ''I told him,'' says Whitefield, 
'^ I thought that custom had grown obsolete. The 
Chancellor then read over to me that part of the 
Ordination Service which forbids any minister 
preaching in a private house, and demanded of me 
what I had to say to that ? I observed that these 
canons did not belong to professed ministers of the 
Church of England. He scdd they did. I said, 'There 
is a canon which forbids all clergymen to frequent 
taverns and play at cards. Why is not that put 
in execution V He replied, ' Why does not some 
one complain of them, and then I would. I am re- 
solved, sir^' he added, ' if you preach or expound 
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anjTwliere in this diocese till yon Iiave a licence, I 
will first suspend yon, and then ezcommanicate yon.' 
And so we parted." 

Upon this, Whitefield wrote a statement of the 
conversation to the bishop, whose reply mnst have 
been satisfactory, for a few days after Whitefield 
went again to the Chancellor and showed him the 
bishop's letter. 

'^ I asked him why he did not write to the bishop 
according to promise. He said he was to blame for 
not doing so. I then insisted on his proving I had 
preached false doctrine, and reminded him of his 
threat to excommunicate me, but he would have me 
think he had said no such thing, and confessed he 
had neither heard me preach or read any of my 
writings.^' I 

Before going to America, his friends with a view 
to dissuade him, said, ''What need to go abroad? 
have we not Indians enough at homo ? If you have 
a mind to convert Indians, there are colliers enough 
in Kingswood*' (near Bristol) . *' Finding,*' he says, 
'' that the pulpits are denied me, and the poor col- 
liers are ready to perish for lack of knowledge, I 
went to them, and preached on a mount to upwards 
of two hundred. Blessed be God, that the ice is 
now broken, and I have now taken the field.'' 

'' I thought it might be doing the service of my 
Creator, who had a mountain for his pulpit, and the 
heavens for his sounding -board ; and who, when 
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the gospel was refused by the Jews^ sent his servants 
into the highways and hedges/' 

The news soon spread^ and on the next occasion 
when he went among them upwards of ten thousand 
were assembled. The trees and hedges were 
crowded with the poor fellows ; it was on a week- 
day^ and their black faces and soiled clothes bespoke 
the nature of their labour. Whitefield says, '' All 
was hush, I spoke for an hour, and so loud that all 
I was told could hear. Having no righteousness 
of their own to renounce, they were glad to hear 
of a Jesus who was a ^end to publicans and sin- 
ners, and came not to call the righteous, but sin- 
ners to repentance. 

'' The first discovery of their being affected was 
to see the white gutters made by their tears, which 
plentifully fell down their black cheeks as they came 
out of their coal-pits. Hundreds and hundreds of 
them were soon brought under deep convictions, 
which, as the event proved, happily ended in a sound 
and thorough conversion.^' 

" Hearing,'' he says, " shortly after that the 
colliers were desirous of having a school-house, and 
willing to subscribe towards it, I went and dined 
with some of them, and we collected above 
twenty pounds in cash, and forty pounds more 
promised. 

'^ Before I left, the colliers, unknown to me, had 
prepared a hospitable entertainment, and were 
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very forward for me to lay the first stone. At 
length I complied ; I laid a stone, and then kneeled 
down and prayed God that the gates of hell might 
not prevail against onr design. The colliers said a 
hearty Amen, and after a word of exhortation I took 
my leave, promising that I would come amongst 
them again if ever God should bring me back from 
Georgia to England." 

The churches in Bristol being closed to him, and 
people hungering and thirsting after the Word of 
God, what was he to do ? He did not hesitate a 
moment, but wherever there was an opening or an 
opportunity he was ready to go forth in his Master's 
name ; nor had he to wait long ; in March he waste 
be found boldly preachiug at a large open space 
called the Bowling Green. *' God will work," he 
writes, '' and who shall hinder ? I am shut out of 
the prison, and my sister's room was not large 
enough for a fourth part who came on Sunday morn- 
ing ; but God put it into the hearts of some gentle- 
men to lend me a large bowling green, where I 
preached to about five thousand people." 

Two other spots in the neighbourhood of Bris- 
tol were also chosen — Ilannam and Rose Green — at 
these three places Whitetield addressed vast num- 
bers every Sunday during the remainder of his stay. 
One Sunday, in July, in particular, he mentions 
preaching early in the morning to about ten thou- 
sand at the Bowling Green ; and at eleven, to about 
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the same number at Hannam ; and^ &gaui> at seven 
in the evenings to upwards of twenty thousand at 
Hose Green. 

" To behold such crowds standing together, for 
hours wrapped," as he describes it, ''in such an 
awful silence, and to hear the echoes of their singing, 
run from one end of them to the other, was very 
solemn and striking." His powerful voice was 
heard by all. Many people came on a Sunday in 
carriages and on horseback from a distance to attend 
upon these stated services. Sometimes between 
twenty and thirty carriages would be drawn up 
around him. Bristol, in these days, was already 
noted for the manufacture of glass, and in the yards 
of these glass-houses he collected a number of the 
workmen. '' Men for the most part," he said, ''who 
neither feared God nor regarded man.'' Here he 
frequently preached for hours on the summer 
evenings. 

The Bristol poor-house was another scene of 
his labours. " One Saturday morning," he says, 
" after a sermon at the poor-house, I collected for 
the intended orphan house, and the poor people so 
loaded my hat with their mites that I wanted help 
to collect. The cheerfulness with which they gave 
was inexpressible, and the many prayers they 
joined with their alms I hope will lay a good foun- 
dation for the house intended to be built." 

When he went to take his leave at one of the 
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religiouB societies wUch met in Baldwin Street, the 
crowd was so great as to prevent him approaching 
the house. A ladder, however, was procured, and 
he had to climb over the tiling of an adjoining house 
before he could get at the door. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

On leaving Bristol he set off to pay a farewell visit 
to his native city^ Gloucester. One churchy St. 
Nicholas^ remained open to him there, and an 
immense congregation collected to hear him preach 
on the Wednesday after his arrival. 

A new complaint now arose ; it was said that he 
kept the people from following their business^ con- 
seqnently the clergyman closed the church and 
refused the use of the pulpit any more on the week- 
days. *' Ye are idle^ ye are idle^ say the Pharaohs 
of this generation/' was Whitefield's reflection on the 
matter. The churches being closed^ he got permission 
from the authorities to make use of the *' boothall,'' 
or country court where the judges sat. At this 
place and in his brother's fields when the weather 
permitted^ he continued during his stay to address 
the many thousands who assembled to hear him. 

It is related that among those who came to hear 
him was an old dissenting minister^ of the name of 
Cole, who had been for many years connected with 
one of the chapels in the city. This Mr. Cole, 
Whitefield, when a boy, had been taught to ridi* 
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cule : and one day when some one asked him what 
business he would be of, Whitefield replied, " I will 
be a minister; but I will take care never to tell stories 
(or anecdotes) in the pulpit like old Cole/' This 
saying was told to Mr. Cole, who remembered it ; 
and on one of these occasions, when Whitefield, 
whose addresses were interspersed with fireqnent 
anecdotal illustrations, hearing him tell some 
'^ story/^ Cole said to him after the sermon was 
over, " I find that young Whitefield can now tell 
stories as well as old Cole/' He was mach 
afiected by Whitefield^s preaching, and invB- 
riably made it a point to be present whenever 
the opportunity occurred; and so humble, said 
Whitefield, "that he used to subscribe himself 
my curate, and went about, preaching after me in 
the country from place to place ; but one evening, 
whilst preaching, he was struck with death, and then 
asked for a chair to lean on till he concluded his 
sermon, when he was carried upstairs, and died. O 
blessed God ! if it be thy holy will, may my exit be 
like his/' His prayer was heard ; — but this is antici- 
pating events. To proceed : — 

From (iloucester he visited Wales, accompanied 
by his friend Seward. At Cardiff* he was intro- 
duced to Howell Harris, who had succeeded the 
Rev. Griffith Jones, a great revival preacher in the 
principality, through whoso instrumentality a great 
awakening had begun some years before. 
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His successor, Howell Harris, of whom WMte- 
field speaks as '' a burning and a shining light/' 
was about five-and-twenty when this introduction 
took place. Hiirris's career was somewhat remark- 
able ; during the last ten years he had been occupy- 
ing himself as an itinerant preacher in the towns 
and villages of his native district with great success. 
Of inflexible courage, great zeal, and undoubted 
piety, he had, since the year he left Oxford in 1735, 
been in seven counties preaching the gospel, in 
fields or houses, firom the tops of old walls, on a 
table, or Vherever he could ; he was persecuted by 
the local authorities, constables were sent to ap- 
prehend him, he was threatened with prosecutions ; 
but opposition served only to make him bolder in 
his Master's service. At wakes, fairs, in ale-houses, 
he was to be found imploring perishing, dying, 
immortal souls to listen to the message of the 
gospel of peace ; and many and frequent were the 
conversions that followed his path wherever he 
went. He had entered college with the view of 
becoming a clergyman, but after a short residence 
at Oxford was so disgusted with the immoralities he 
saw that he returned home, refusing to continue 
there any longer. " And this waJs the man,'' says 
Whitefield, ''who was twice refused ordination, 
though every way qualified. When I saw him my 
heart was knit closely to him, and I wanted to 
catch some of his fire." 
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These two kindred spirits thus brought together, 
soon drew thousands to listen to the word preached* 
They visited Cardiff, Abergavenny, Pontypool, 
Treleck, Chepstow, and several other places in 
these districts preaching, Whitefield in EngUsh, and 
Harris in Welsh. 

Their first application on arriving was for the 
use of the church, which was now everywhere 
invariably refused. Under these circumstances ihej 
were not very particular in the choice of a spot to 
preach from. A horse-block opposite the inn-door, 
if there was one, afforded them an excelleiK ''ready-* 
made pulpit/' or if the weather were nn&voorable, 
the large public room of the inn or ale-house would 
suffice. Sometimes, the cross in the market-place, 
a churchyard, or a table placed under a large tree, 
if nothing better could be obtained, would be made 
to answer their purpose. 

At Abergavenny a friend's garden was used, and 
at Cardiff, the town-hall was obtained through Mr. 
Seward's influence, from the judge's desk of which, 
Whitefield addressed his hearers; during his dis- 
course '' some," says Whitefield, "were pleased to 
trail a dead fox and hunt it in the hall, but my 
voice prevailed." 

This little tour gave him great encouragement 
and satisfaction ; he found the people everywhere 
prepared on the whole to receive the gospel. 

He speaks with warmth and admiration of Mr. 
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Griffith Jones^ through whose instmmentality fifty 

■ 

charity schools had been established^ without any 
settled visible fund. '* People/' he remarks^ 
" think nothing of coming twenty miles to hear a 
sermon." 

Betumed from the Welsh ''circuit/' as he always 
called his country tours^ he next paid a visit to 
Bath^ but in great weakness from over exertion. 
*' When the hour being come for my preaching/' he 
says^ " I went^ weak and languid as I was^ depend- 
ing on the Divine strength. About four or five 
thousand, high and low, rich and poor, were met to 
hear. As I went along I observed many to scoff, 
and when I got upon the table to preach (for the 
church was refused him), many laughed, but before 
I had finished prayer all was hushed and silent; 
and ere I had concluded my discourse, God, by his 
Word, seemed to impress a great awe upon their 
minds. Men may say what they please," he con- 
tinued, '' but there is something in this foolishness 
of preaching which when attended with divine 
energy will make the most stubborn heart to bend 
or break. 'Is not my word like fire, saith the 
Lord, and like a hammer that breaketh the rock in 
pieces.' " 

At Basingstoke, the next place he was to preach 
at, he says, " languid and weary I went to the inn, 
and lay down upon the bed, but was soon refreshed 
with the news that the landlord, one of whose chil« 
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dren was wrought upon when I was here last^ would 
not let me stay under his roof. Upon which I im- 
mediately rose, and went to another inn, but the 
people made a mock of both me and my friends as 
we passed along, and rockets were thrown around 
the door : it was now near eight o'clock, and too 

late to preach I received ^ letter from 

the mayor forbidding me to preach. Be pleased, I 
said to him in my reply, to be as careful to have the 
public peace preserved at the assembly (it was the 
annual races) to-morrow, or I shall rise up against 
you at the Great Day, and be a swift witness against 
your partiality ! The mayor replied in a note, ' Your 
appearance against me at the Day of Judgment, I 
must own, is a terrible thing, and may serve as a 
bugbear for children or people of weak minds •/ to 
to which I replied, ' Does Mr. Mayor do well to be 
angry ? alas ! what evil have I done ? your appre- 
hending my meetings to be unlawful does not make 
them so.*'' 

Accordingly, he went into a field lent him for 
the purpose, and although threatened that he 
should not leave it alive, he preached there, and met 
with but little interruption. 

Tlie day following he went on the race-course, 
and mounted a stage where cudgel-players were 
exercising their vocation. ^' Have you heard,'* he 
says, in a letter to a friend, " how I preached upon 
the stage among the cudgel-players at Basingstoke^ 
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and got a blow V* Far from being discouraged by 
sach usage^ he remarks a few days later in a letter, 
" ever since He learned me to suffer a little reproach 
for his name's sake at Basingstoke, He has caused 
me to rejoice with exceeding great joy. Oh ! pray 
that my zeal may be always tempered with true 
Christian prudence. A trying time is, perhaps, at 
hand; oh that I may be found faithful ! I am blind, 
I am a child, I know nothing ; I only desire the 
whole will of God may be done in and by me.'' 

He proceeded to visit Cirencester, Pershore, 
Evesham, and Tewkesbury in succession. Being 
refused the pulpit at Cirencester, he attended pub- 
lic worship in the church, and afterwards preached 
in a field near the town to about three thousand 
people. At Randwick, a village seven miles from 
Gloucester, he was permitted to preach in the church. 
It was quite full, and there were besides about two 
thousand assembled in the churchyard, who resorted 
to a novel expedient in order to hear him j *' they 
removed," he says, '' the window that was behind 
the pulpit, and so had the conveniency of hearing." 

Both at Tewkesbury and Evesham he was much 
opposed by the authorities. Mr. Seward's friends 
resided at Evesham, and Whitefield preached to a 
large congregation in Mr. Seward's yard. When 
leaving, upwards of a hundred and twenty of his 
hearers accompanied him on the road to Tewkesbury. 

He had previously been threatened by the con- 
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stables^ and warned not to preach at the latter 

place ; and on his arrival the streets were crowded 

with people from all parts^ waiting for hinij weQ 

knowing that no amount of intimidation would erer 

deter him from carrying out his intention to preach. 

They adjonmed to a neighbonring field near the 

town^ where Whitefield addressed a congregation of 

nearly six thousand^ no attempt being made on the 

part of the anthorities to interfere. 

Matters turned out much more agreeably at Peiu 

shore than he expected ; the church was lent him^ 
and the incumbent not only attended himself^ but 
thanked him at the conclusion for the sermion, at 
the same time giving him an invitation to preach 
there again. Many of the principal inhabitants also 
invited him to their houses. 

At Cheltenham^ the bowling-green belonging to 
the Plough Inn was offered him to preach in; 
and this accomplished^ he next decided on paying a 
visit to Oxford, where he was soon made to feel the 
change that had come over those in authority at the 
University. As if anxious to make up for lost 
time, and neglected opportunities, the Vice-Chan- 
cellor was not long in availing himself of this oppor- 
tunity to let the undergraduates know his views. 
Whitefield^s first visit was to one of the reUgious 
meetings which many of the collegians were now in 
the habit of coming to, and which on this occasion 
happened to be held in the rooms of one of his 
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friends. The Yice-Chancellor being on the watch, 
soon heard of it, and sent for Whitefield, when the 
following dialogae took place : — 

'' Have yon, sir/' said the Vice-Chancellor, '^ a 
name in my book here ?" 

" Yes, sir, but I intend to take it out soon/' 

'' Yes, and you had better take yourself out too, 
or otherwise I will lay you by the heels. What do 
yon mean going about alienating the people's affec- 
tions from their proper pastors ? If you ever come 
again in this manner, I will lay you first by the 
heels and then these shall foUow/' " Upon this,'' 
says YThitefield, ''he turned his back and went 
away. I desired the brethren to join in prayer, and 
so we parted." 

At Bedford he met the Rev. Mr. Sogers, who 
like himself had been thrust out for speaking of 
''justification by faith and the new birth." Mr. 
Sogers had been " shut up in prison," but thou- 
sands flocked to hear him, and he had now turned 
field preacher. Whitefield preached from ''Mr. 
Sogers*8 pulpit," namely, the windmill stairs, to a 
congregation of three thousand people, and also to 
a like number at Northampton, where he was 
courteously received by Dr. Doddridge. Whilst 
here he preached from the " Starting-post" on the 
race-course. 

At Hertford, the next place he visited, he found 
the town in a state of great excitement, and in ox- 
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pectation of hearing him. Haying addressed the 
multitude on the common, he then rode to SLitchen^ 
and preached in the market-place, standing upon 
a table ; but the churchwardens set the bells ring- 
ing to drown his voice; so Whitefield and his 
friends went to the fields, and there he finished 
his discourse : he rode to London the same 
evening. 

There remained one friendly clergyman in the 
neighbourhood of London, the vicar of Islington, 
who invited him to preach in his chnrch, and he 
went accordingly. But during the service the 
churchwardens came to the pew he was sitting in, 
and demanded his licence to preach. He therefore 
for "peace sake" declined to go into the pulpit, 
and after Communion Service went instead into 
the churchyard, and preached there to the congre- 
gation who had assembled round him. The next 
day he went again and preached in the same spot 
from the text, " Neither against the temple nor 
against Caesar have I done anything, and yet I am 
cast out and reviled as an evil-doer, but the Scrip- 
ture must be fulfilled : If they have persecuted me 
they will persecute you.'' 

A week later he again \4sitcd Islington church- 
yard, and preached to a greater congregation than 
ever ; and in the evening, being invited, he went to 
a friend's house at Dowgate Hill, to expound the 
Scriptures ; '' but when he came to the door, no less 
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than two or three thousand persons were gathered 
round it/' and he was obliged to stand upon the 
window-sill and preach to them in the street. 
'' Surely it is high time, on every account, to take 
to the field/' He says : — 

His first appearance in Moorfields and Ken- 
nington Common was on the last Sunday in April 
of this year (1739). He writes in his diary at this 
time : " Began to get more vile this day, for I 
preached to an exceeding great multitude at Moor- 
fields, and at five in the evening at Kennington 
Common, about two miles from London, where 
upwards of twenty thousand people were supposed 
to be present/' 

Gillies in his " Life of Whitefield," says : — 
"Whitefield went in between two of his friends, 
who by the pressure of the crowd were soon parted 
from him, and were obliged to leave him at the 
mercy of the rabble ; but these instead of hurting 
found a lane for him, along which he was carried 
to the middle of the fields, where a table had been 
placed, which was broken in pieces by the crowd, 
and afterwards back again to the wall that then 
parted the upper and lower Moorfields ; from whence 
he preached without molestation, although many had 
previously told him that he would never come out 
of that place alive." 

He appears to have preached during every 
Sunday he remained in London before going to 
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America^ at these two places. At Elexmingtoii the 
following Sunday he remarks that ''the aadienoe 
¥ra8 more nomerons and silent than before;" he 
had twenty thousand to hear him in the morning at 
Moorfields^ and in the evening at Kennington. 
''Such a sight/' he says^ "I never saw before; 
some supposed there were between thirty and 
forty thousand people present^ and near fourscore 
coaches^ besides great numbers on horseback ; there 
was such an awful silence among^ them, and I 
preached for an hour and half." At the concln* 
sion he made a collection for the intended orphan 
house at Georgia. '' The hearers contributed most 
cheerfully and liberally ; I was one of the collectors, 
and it would have delighted almost any one to have 
seen with what eagerness the people came up both 
sides the eminence on which I stood, and afterwards 
at the coach doors to throw in their mites. 

'' When we came home we found we had coU 
lected above forty-seven pounds, amongst which 
were sixteen pounds in halfpence. I never opened 
my mouth so freely before^ to confute those who 
make our sanctification a caiise, whereas it is an 
effect of our justification before God.'* 

The excitement produced by these open-air 
preachings^ together with, their novelty, attracted 
public attention. In the '' Gentleman^s Magazine" 
for 1739, a person who witnessed one of these 
scenes at Moorfields, thus describes what he saw:-* 
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"I lately went througli Moorfields^ while an 
itinerant pretender to the science of physic was 
cheating the deluded multitude out of their money 

and health I walked away in disgust^ and was 

concerned to take notice of a much more extra- 
ordinary itinerant. .... This gentleman (White- 
field) that on Sunday morning succeeds the moun- 
tebank harangued his congregation^ and by the 
choice of his text most blasphemously compared 
himself^ after the usual custom^ to our blessed 
Saviour. There is something so extravagantly ridi- 
culous in the behaviour of this young man^ it is very 
difficult for a person of any humour to keep his 
countenance^ but for the dishonour done to God and 
religion by making such a farce of it. I am a good 
deal more at a loss to excuse this gentleman than 
the mountebank. There is also less to be said 
in favour of those who attend his enthusiastic 
ravings. *' 

The Bev. Mr. Tucker^ at that time incumbent 
of All Saints'^ Bristol, in the same number of the 
'^ Gtentleman^s Magazine,^' propounds the following 
questions to Mr. Whitefield : — 

*' I do not perceive in myself those operations of 
the Spirit which you discover within : — Be pleased 
therefore to specify, first — ^What are those principles, 
doctrines, articles of faith, motives, etc., which this 
extraordinary light reveals ? — ^After what manner 
they come into the mind^ and by what mark or cha- 

f 
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racier yon distinguish them from the delosions of 
fancy^ or worse temptations 7 — Secondly. What are 
those particular duties you are enabled to perform 
which others must leave undone 7 — ^Thirdly. Men- 
tion for what other use it is given ; to what purposes 
you apply it ; and for what special ends desirable ; 
which ends could not be obtained without it? 
Please send an answer (particular) whereby I may 
perceive the usefulness of this light vnthin, and the 
extreme danger of being unconcerned about it." 

It is difficult to conceive a clergyman of the 
present day^ seriously asking such questions as those 
of the Bristol incumbent. 

But whilst Whitefield thus found himself sur- 
rounded by a host of enemies^ he had the unspeak- 
able satisfaction of knowing that his heavenly 
Master was setting the seal to his ministry. Hun- 
dreds sought him under great concern for spiritual 
consolation and advice; and oflen after having 
preached and expounded several times during the 
day^ his evenings were devoted to answering ques- 
tions^ and in endeavouring to satisfy the doubts of 
those who intruded upon the few private moments 
he could call his own. 

It is not a matter of surprise^ if consequences 
extraordinary in their nature sometimes attended 
the phenomena of conversion. The case of Joseph 
Periam is an instance of this kind. Pcriam had been 
converted at one of Whitefield^s discourses delivered 
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at Moorfields. His friends struck with the sadden 
and decided change they observed in him, concluded 
it must be the result of insanity ; accordingly they 
procured his confinement in Bethlehem Hospital. 
Whilst there, he wrote a pathetic letter to White- 
field, giving an account of his conversion, expressed 
in such rational and coherent language, that made 
Whitefield doubt his insanity ; with a view to 
satisfy himself, he therefore visited the poor fellow in 
the hospital, and it resulted in his entire conviction 
that Periam was a converted man, and not a lunatic. 
He therefore determined to obtain his release. Ac- 
cordingly he called upon the sister. " She gave me,'* 
says Whitefield, " the three following symptoms of 
his being mad — first, That he fasted for near a fort- 
night. Secondly, That he prayed so as to be heard 
four stories high. Thirdly, That he had sold all his 
clothes and given them to the poor, and that he was 
therefore mad, and sent to Bethlehem.'* Whitefield 
obtained his release, and Periam was taken to Geor- 
gia as an assistant for the orphan house, where his 
consistent life was borne witness to by his kind friend 
several years afterwards. 

How happy he was in the midst of these labours 
is evident from the frequent entries in his diary at 
this time. "How swiftly this week has glided 
away. How do I pity those who complain that 
time hangs heavy upon their hands I Let them but 
love Christ, and spend their whole time in his ser- 
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vice^ and they will find few melancholy hours. . . . 
People wonder at me because I talk of perse- 
cution now the world has become Christian ; bnt, 
alas ! were Jesus Christ to come down from heaven 
at this time He would be treated as formerly, and 
whoever goes forth to preach the gospel in his spirU 
must expect the same treatment as his first aposUes 
met with. Lord^ prepare us for all events I . • . . 
As to being spoken evil of for his sake, I re* 
joice in it. My Master was long since spoken evil 
of before me.*' 

And^ again, in a letter to a firiend, asking for 
counsel and advice, he writes : — 

" As for my own soul, God mightily strengthens 
me in the inward man, and gives me often such 
foretastes of his love that I am almost continually 
wishing to be dissolved that I may be with Christ ; 
but I am only beginning to begin to be a Christian. 
. . . . Oh that I may be found faithful I I am 
blind, I am a child, I know nothing. I only desire 
the whole will of God may be done in and by me.'* 

To some of those people who are continuaUy 
looking for results, he replied, " What have we to 
do with that ? I only want to follow my Lord, who, 
wheresoever He came, talked of nothing but the 
one thing needful.'* 

He gave to a friend an excellent test whereby to 
judge of true faith. '' A true faith in Christ Jesus 
will not sufier us to be idle. No ; it is an active. 
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lively, restless principle ; it fills the heart so that it 
cannot be easy till it is doing something for Jesus 
Christ/' 

In reference to the revival of true religion 
throughout the kingdom, of which this year may be 
said to have been but the commencement. White- 
field remarks : '' Nothing confirms me more in my 
opinion, that God intends to work a great work 
upon the earth than to find how his children of all 
denominations everywhere, as I am informed, 
wrestle in prayer. • . . I believe the Lord will 
work a great work upon the earth; — whatever \ 

instruments He shall make use of in efiecting it, I 
care not : — ^if Christ be preached ; — ^if my dear Lord 
be glorified, I rejoice ; yea, and will rejoice. I wish 
all the Lord's servants were prophets : what am I, 
O Lord, that thou shouldst delight to honour me ? 
. . . . I hope I shall learn more and more 
every day, that no place is amiss for preaching the 
gospel/' And surely he did learn this in a very 
brief space of time, for before he departed for 
America in August of this year, he had witnessed 
for his Master, from bowling-greens, market-crosses, 
horse-blocks and tables; in churchyards, fields, 
prisons, poor-houses, and court-houses ; from the 
steps of a windmill, glass-house yards. Due cudgeU 
playertf stagey and in very many private houses 
both in town and country. 

And all this, when, as Gillies says, '' he might 
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have lived at home at ease ; but to be blamed hj 
his friends^ and have every evil thing spoken 
against him by his enemies, was especially — when 
his bodily health was weak and his spirits low — very 
trying" 
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CHAPTER V. 

Whitefield sailed for America from Gravesend on 
board the "Elizabeth/' August 14, 1739, taking 
with him a &mily of twelve persons, who were to 
form the nncleus of the intended orphan asylum in 
Greorgia, among whom was his friend and late 
travelling companion, Mr. Seward. 

He appears to have had more comfortable 
quarters on board than on his previous voyage, 
having a cabin to himself, for he mentions in his 
diary that he lent it to a "quaker preacher, to preach 
in'' on one of the Sundays during the voyage. 

It was customary in those days for the pas- 
sengers to provide their own provisions on board, 
and Whitefield mentions with gratitude one item 
for which he was indebted to a kind friend on shore. 
''When partaking of your bounty of flour," he 
writes to his friend who had provided it, " I hope I 
shall pray that you and yours may eat bread in 
the kingdom of God." 

It is well to recollect in these days of luxu- 
rious accommodation on board the magnificent 
steamers which now navigate the Atlantic, the 
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poor^ cribbed^ and badly ventilated accommodation 
that existed in Wbitefield's time^ in order to form 
some estimation of the priyations he, in common 
with others, encountered. During the voyage White- 
field occupied himself in writing ''a letter to the 
religious societies of England,'^ and in reading Pro- 
fessor Franke's account of the orphan house at 
Glancha, near Halle, in Saxony, etc., besides writing 
numerous letters. 

The sea breezes soon restored him to perfect 
health, and the absence from labour, together with 
the agreeable society of those who accompanied him, 
afibrded a pleasing contrast to the past few months 
of toil and anxiety. The weather was fine, and a 
greater part of the time was passed on the deck. 
A book by the Rev. Dr. Edwards on '' Justification 
by Faith Only,'* gave him great pleasure ; he says 
of it, '' There are such noble testimonies of justifica- 
tion by faith, only in the imputed righteousness ; — 
our having no free-will ; — that they deserve to be 
written in letters of gold. The outward righteous- 
ness of Christ imputed to us, I believe, is the sole 
foundation and cause of all inward communications 
which we receive from the Spirit of God.'' 

The orphan -house scheme was much upon his 
mind ; he does not appear to have received the first 
idea of it from reading Franke's account, as is gene- 
rally supposed; he was, however, struck with the 
afanilarity between Franke's account and of his own 
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scheme. '' I was/* he writes, " exceedingly refreshed 
and strengthened in reading Professor Franke's ac- 
count : it seems to me in many circumstances to be 
so exactly parallel to my present undertaking for the 
poor of Greorgia/' 

The voyage terminated on the last day of 
October. It must have been a happy one, for he 
says : — " I would not but have come this voyage for 
a.thousand worlds ; it has been so sweet and profit- 
able to my soul ; nevertheless I would have all places 
alike to me, so I am where Grod would have me be ; 
but I hope I shall never account myself at home till 
I arrive at my heavenly Father's house above.'' 

He appears to have changed his mind lately in 
reference to the appointment at Savannah. One of 
the motives which induced him to return to Eng- 
land, it will be recollected, was to qualify himself to 
hold it by taking priest's orders ; with this view he 
went to Oxford soon after his arrival. The great 
success he had met with subsequently, as a preacher 
in England, no doubt led to this change of inten-' 
tion. Whitefield was not the man to remain fixed 
in one locality, or occupied in a narrow sphere of 
usefbhiess J his fiery zeal and burning love for souls 
was of too expansive a nature for the retiring and 
unobtrusive duties of a parish priest in a small cor* 
ner of an out-of-the-way province in the New World. 
That love for '' an itinerating life," of which he as 
yet had only a foretaste^ had already taken posses- 
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sion of his sonl, and lie longed '' to roam throogli 
the American woods to win sonls to Christ/' 

In a letter he wrote to a friend, whilst on board, 
he says : — '' In abont a twehremonth, God willing, I 
shall return to England. I shonld rejoice if yon 
would come and supply my place at Savannah. If 
not, I must resign the parsonage, and take upon me 
only the care of the orphans/' 

A few extracts from his correspondence written 
whilst on board may serve to show the state of hia 
mind at this eventful period of his life : — ^To the Rev. 
Mr. Rogers, of Bedford, from whose pulpit, '' the 
windmill-stairs, '' Whitefield once preached, he 
wrote : — 

'^ Before I left England I heard of your progress 
in Leicestershire and Nottingham. I then rejoiced, 
yea, and I do now rejoice, that Grod has sent yon 
forth into his vineyard ; I wish you all imaginable 
success with all my heart. The next news I hear 
fix)m England I suppose will inform me of your 
suffering as well as preaching for Christ. But I am 
persuaded a prospect of suffering does not damp but 
excite the zeal of my dear fellow-labourer. He lives 
in a place where honest John Bunyan was a prisoner 
of the Lord for twelve years ; and oh what sweet 
communion did he enjoy in Bedford jail ! I really 
believe a minister will learn more by one month's 
confinement than by a year's study. Press on, then, 
my dear brother, press on and faint not; speak till 
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you can speak no more ; wait on the Lord, and yon 
shall renew your strength. See how the fields are 
white everywhere to harvest; see how our Lord's 
sheep are scattered abroad having too, too few 
shepherds ; I beseech yon go on and point out to 
them the Bedeemer's good pastures .... To him 
that hath shall be given ; Satan, no doubt, will resist 
you, he will lead you, out of a false humility, to hold 
your peace ; but let my friend speak out boldly as 
be ought to speak. The Holy Spirit will give him 
utterance, and apply the Word to the hearers. If 
prayers may water the good seed, you may depend 
on mine. I remember the dear Bedford people. 
Oh, let them not forget your poor weak brother in 
Christ Jesus.'' 

The low tone and position of the Church of Eng- 
land at this time gave him great pain. '^Oh pity> pity 
the Church of England I" he says, to another corre- 
spondent. '' See how too many of her sons are fallen 
from her Articles, and preach themselves, not Jesus 
Christ the Lord. Oh, let us beseech Him to spirit 
up more of his faithful servants to go out into the 
highways and hedges, and compel poor sinners to 
oome in." 

His attachment to the Established Church was 
never permitted to interfere with his love towards 
all, of whatever denomination, — all who caO. upon 
the name of the Lord Jesus in sincerity and truth. 
Writing to a dissenting minister, he says : — 
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'^ To think that you should be engaged publicly 
to pray for me, hath often given me much satis&c 
tion, and now excites me to send you this letter of 
thanks. ' Help me still, sir, by your prayers. They 
will be a means of lifting up my hands when they 
hang down, and of strengthening my feeble knees. 
Though in all things we do not, yet in essentialfl 
we both speak and think the same things. I wish 
all names among the saints of 6od were swallowed 
up in that one of Christian. I long for professors 
to leave off placing religion in saying 'I am a 
Churchman,' ' I am a dissenter.' My language to 
such is, ' Are you of Christ ? If so, I love you with all 
my heart/ Fortius reason chiefly, dear sir, my heart 
is drawn out towards you. On this account, though 
so long in Christ before me, I make bold to call 
you brother, and to wish you Grod speed.'' 

To another, he writes, '' The whole world is now 
my parish ; wherever my Master calls me I am 
ready to go and preach his everlasting gospel." 

The following extracts from another letter show 
that he underwent deep spiritual trials during the 
voyage : — " The Searcher of all hearts alone knows 
what agonies my poor soul has undergone since my 
retirement from the world. The remembrance of 
my past sins has overwhelmed my soul, and caused 
tears to be my meat day and night, but I looked to 
Him whom I have pierced. I was enabled to see 
the freeness and riches of his grace, the infiniteness 
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and eternity of his love, and my soul received com- 
fort. Oh, the excellency of the doctrine of elec- 
tion and of the saints' final perseverance to those who 
are truly sealed by the Spirit of promise. I am per- 
suaded till a man comes to believe and feel these 
important truths he cannot come out of himself, 
but when convinced of these and assured of the 
application of them to his own heart, he then walks 
by faith indeed, not in himself, but in the Son of 6od. 
Love, not fear, constrains him to obedience. . • • 
Why should we desire to plead for a righteousness 
of our own, and cry up free wiU, when we have an 
infinitely better righteousness than our own to 
appear in, and a 6od that will crown us with eter- 
nal glory for working in us both to will and to do 
after his good pleasure.^' 

If he could be thus severe upon himself, he 
could be equally faithful in pointing out errors 
and inconsistencies in others in a loving spirit, as the 
following will show : — 

'' Be not displeased at the contents of this ; if I 
was not persuaded that love to your soul and my duty 
towards Grod moved me to write, I should be silent. 
When last in Gloucester, I heard you were highly dis- 
pleased at my ' meetings' in the fields, and at the 
same time countenanced and encouraged the actings 
of plays in the Boothall. This I thought highly unbe- 
coming the character of a Christian magistrate whose 
peculiar business it is to be a terror to evil-doers, and 
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a praise to them that do well. ... To be pre* 
sent at^ or in the least to contribute towards their 
support^ is a great sin^ but to countenance them 
with our authority^ and let them act by our permia* 
sion^ what is this but becoming public patrons for 
vice and immorality. Honoured sir^ pray be not 
offended ; these are not the words of a madman. 
However men may now put wrong names to things, 
and call that an innocent amusement which has no 
other tendency but to corrupt and debauch the heart, 
yet when I stand with you before Him in judgment 
we shall see things clearly : then shall you know 
that it was my duty to write as I have done.*' 

Nor was he deterred from pointing out incon- 
sistency and error even when met with in one of his 
own profession ; the following was written to a 
clergyman : — 

''The many favours I have received at your 
hands are still deeply impressed upon my heart ; 
as I have often said, so say I again, I hope they 
will never be forgotten by me so long as I live. 
But, reverend sir, I have observed some particulars 
in your principles and conduct which, I must con- 
fess, have given me much concern, and of which 
from love and gratitude I think myself obliged to in- 
form you. I believe, dear sir, you have often been 
offended at me because you suspected I thought yon 
to be no true Christian. Your suspicions were not 
groundless. I cannot yet think that a thorough 
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work of conversion was ever wrought upon your soul. 
I fear that you deny that Jesus Christ is truly and 
properly God. I infer this from your not reading 
the Nicene Creed, and your palliating that text I 
once urged to prove it : 'I and my Father are one.' 
I doubt, also, your owning ' original sin.' This I 
gather fi^m your wondering I should teach on such 
a point when I preached my sermon on justification 
by Jesus Christ. And, again, when I conversed 
with you, you supposed conversion was to be 
wrought in the soul by moral persuasion. All these 
put together, dear sir, convince me that you were 
never yet truly and effectually bom again of God. 
B^des, reverend sir, does your going weekly to a 
club where the company play at cards and sit up 
late at night, — does this, dear sir, agree with your 
holy vocation, either as a Christian or a minister ? 
Be not offended, reverend sir, at this plainness of 
speech; I have forborne a long while, — ^love and 
gratitude would not suffer me to forbear any longer. 
.... I pray God to quell all resentment in your 
heart, and send you his Holy Spirit to guide you into 
all truth. . • . This is the doctrine of the Church 
of England. Unless you hold this and other evan- 
gelical principles, how, dear sir, is it consistent with 
sincerity to eat her bread f With humility, respect, 
and love, do I offer these things to your consideration. 
Be pleased to weigh them in a proper balance, 
and reflect from what principle they are written." 
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That Buch candid home-thrusts as the above 
were received in the spirit of humility and forbear- 
ance is best proved by the fiict that such letters 
were preserved. When off Cape Lopen, the pilot-boat 
came and took them ashore^ landing them at Lewis- 
town, Delaware, firom whence they proceeded on 
horseback to Philadelphia, a distance of a*t|inndred 
and fifty miles, for the most part through intermi- 
nable woods, but the change from a small badly- 
provided ship was very agreeable. 

''We set off,^^ says Whitefield, ''at once, and 
rode very pleasantly twenty-seven miles through 
the woods, and at ten o^dock at night stopped at a 
little wayside tavern, where they made us a ca^e, 
let us have a little cider and a few eggs, and we 
went to bed rejoicing at the mercies of (rod. 
Methinks going thus from place to place some- 
what resembles the patriarch Abraham's frequent 
removes when called to leave his kindred and his 
native country. Oh that, like him, we may erect an 
altar for Grod whithersoever we go V 

They reached Philadelphia on the third evening. 
The opposition he had met with in England on the 
part of the clergy had not yet spread to the New 
World, and Whitefield was welcomed by them as 
before. The churches, however, were found too 
small to contain the multitudes who came to hear 
him preach ; so that he found it necessary to resort 
to more irregular places. The Court-house steps in 
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the centre of the town were therefore selected, and 
from thence he preached to a congregation estimated 
at six thousand and upwards. His stay in PhiladeU 
phia was short but very agreeable ; where he was 
listened to with marked attention wheneyer he 
addressed the people, nor did he forget the pri* 
soners in the city jail, to whom he paid a visit, and 
preached, he says, with great success. The clergy- 
men and churchwardens invited him to their houses, 
and his friend^s house with whom he was staying 
was filled with people during the evening, desirous 
to join in family worship. He went one evening to 
the Quakers' meeting-house ; '* but I heartily wish," 
he says, '^ they would talk of an outward as well as 
an inward Christ ; for otherwise we make our own 
hoUness, and not the righteousness of Jesus 
Christ, the cause of our being accepted before 
God/* 

One feature of society in Philadelphia struck him 
as different from England. '^ There,'' he remarks, 
'' the generality of people think a sermon cannot be 
preached well out of the Church of England ; here, 
on the contrary, they do not like it half so well if 
delivered within the church wall. Lord, grant that 
I may become all things to all men, that I may by 
aU means gain some." 

Having received an invitation to go to New 
York from a Mr. Noble of that city, Whitefield 
and his friend Seward left Philadelphia on the 12 th 

o 
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of November. At Brunswick, on their waj thither, 
thej made the acquaintance of the Mesnenrs Ten- 
nants, and Whitefield preached in Mr. Gilbert Ten- 
nant^s meeting-honse, nsing on this occasion the 
Chnrch Liturgy, a circumstance to be noted, as 
causing him trouble subsequently with the clerical 
authorities of America. The Tennants had been 
signally successful in their ministry some time pre- 
vious to Whitefield's arrival. Old Mr. Tennant, 
who resided some fifteen miles from Philadelphia 
where he kept an academy (which subsequently 
became the celebrated New Jersey CoDege), had 
with his sons been appointed a Presbytery by the 
Synod, ''and he now devoted himself to the ser- 
vice,'^ says Whitefield, " of bringing up gracious 
youths, and sending them into the Lord's vine- 
yard.'^ 

During Whitefield's stay at New York he had 
an opportunity of hearing Mr. Gilbert Tennant 
preach, and he remarks, ''I never heard such a 
searching sermon ; he goes to the bottom ; he is a 
son of thunder.'* 

It was during this visit that Whitefield encoun- 
tered the first serious opposition he met with in 
America. The Church Establishment in that city 
was under the control of a commissary appointed by 
the Bishop of London. At an interview Whitefield 
had a few days after his arrival, he says, ''I was 
received by Mr. V. (the commissary) full of anger 
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and resentment ; and he denied me the use of the 
pulpits in New York." 

This step sent him into the fields^ and he 
preached at once to two thousand who collected to 
hear him. His friends made application for the 
use of the Town-hall^ but this was refused ; so he 
preached from a window, whilst the people stood 
listening in the street below. 

His diary contains the following reflections on 
these events : — *' Every fresh employment brings 
with it fresh temptations. God always humbles me 
before He exalts me; one while on the mount, another 
time overshadowed with the cloud ; but, blessed be 
Grod, at all times at peace with Him. ... It is a 
blessed and a careful thing to be a true Christian ; 
the first step to it is a broken heart ; a heart melted 
down with a sense of sin, and flying to Jesus Christ 
for righteousness. ... 'Do and live,' is the most 
that people hear ; but what is this but requiring 
them to make bricks without straw J ... He con- 
vinces me more and more that we can preach the 
gospel of Christ no further than we have experienced 
the power of it in our own heart.'' 

Whilst at New York he received several fresh 
and pressing invitations to go to different places, 
but he says, '^ I was obliged to withstand them all. 
Oh that I had a hundred tongues and lives ; they 
should be all employed for my dear Lord Jesus I" 

They returned to Brunswick on their way south 
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on the 20tli of November. At Neshamine^ old Mr. 
Tennant's residence, three thousand people were 
kept waiting to hear Whitefield preach until late at 
night, when Mr. Tennant, senior, addressed them. 
The next day, at Abingdon, Whitefield preached 
from a porch window to upwards of a thousand^ 
who came on horseback from a great distance* 
'' They do not,*' he says, as in England, *' remain 
daring the sermon on their horses, but tie them to 
the hedges.^' Old Mr. Tennant " entertained them 
like a patriarch.'^ At the parish church, for he was 
allowed the use of the pulpit there, a person stood 
up after the sermon, and with a loud voice told the 
congregation that there was no such term as '* im- 
puted righteousness *' in the Holy Scriptures; 
" that such a doctrine put a stop to all goodness ;" 
'*we were to be judged for our good works and 
obedience, and were commanded to do and live.** 
When he ended, Whitefield denied what had 
been said; but thinking the church was not a 
proper place, he said no more ; but in the afternoon 
he preached from the appropriate text, " The Lord 
our righteousness,** Jer. xxiii. 6. 

At the end of November they set off on their 
return southward, on horseback ; travelling all the 
month of December through Maryland, Virginia, 
North and South Carolina^ arriving at Charleston on 
the 5th of January, 1 740. The next day they left in 
an open canoe for Savannah, passing one night in the 
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boat and the next on shore^ where they lighted a 
fire under a tree, and slept round it for some hours. 
They reached Savannah on the third day. Once 
more ''at home/' he now devoted himself to the 
work of the orphanage. The commissioners had 
given him a grant of five hundred acres before he 
left England, and his first care now was to fix upon 
the locality. After much consideration, he decided 
on a spot some ten miles from Savannah, choosing, 
he says, to be at a distance from the town, in order 
to avoid the bad example that might be a hindrance 
and a temptation to the orphans. The tract of land 
he made choice of was already partially cleared and 
fenced, and by the end of January the building was 
commenced. The name of '' Bethesda^' was chosen. 
Cattle were purchased, fencing carried on briskly, 
and before Whitefield left on a tour northward in 
April, the building had made considerable pro- 
gress; he added three German orphans to his 
&mily, which now numbered fifteen, besides 
workmen. 

Greneral Oglethorpe had in the meantime arrived 
at the colony, and Whitefield went to Frederica to 
pay him a visit in February of this year. He was 
received very kindly by the governor, and returned 
home well satisfied with the interview. 

The distance between Savannah and Frederica 
was considerable, and he had to sleep two nights in 
the wood both in going and returning. He appears 
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on his return to have become aware of the nature 
of the undertaking he had on hand for the first 
time, and to reflect how helpless and unfit he was for 
the management of a household of young children. 
Probably some conversation he may have had with 
the governor led him to think seriously of his 
position ; but the upshot of it was that he began to 
think it would be better for him to many '' some 
suitable person ^^ who could and would assist him in 
the work. Accordingly, he wrote to a friend in 
London in the following characteristic style: — 
"I believe that it is God^s wiD that I should 

marry One that may be looked upon as a 

superior is absolutely necessary for the due manage- 
ment of affairs I pray God, however, that I 

may not have a wife till I can live as though I had 
none/' 

Not satisfied with this indirect intimation of his 
intentions, and feeling the urgency of the case, he 
could not wait his friend's reply or counsel, but in 
all the ardour of his impulsive nature he cast over 
in his own mind all the ''likely'' young persons 
with whom he was in any degree acquainted, and 
at length fixed upon the daughter of a friend, to 
whom and to her parents he wrote the following 
letters : — 

''It has been much impressed upon my heart 
that I should marry, in order to have a helpmeet, for 
one in the work whcreunto our dear Lord Jesus 
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Christ has called me. This comes (like Abraham's 
servant to Bebecca's relations) to know whether you 
think your daughter, Miss B , is a proper per- 
son to engage in such an undertaking? If so, 
whether you will be pleased to give me leave to 
propose marriage unto her ? You need not be 
afraid of sending me a refusal^ for I bless God, if 
I know anything of my own heart, I am firee from 
the foolish passion which the world calls love .... 
but I have sometimes thought Miss E. would be 
my helpmeet, for she has often been impressed 
upon my heart. ... Be pleased to spread the 
letter before the Lord, and if you think this motion 
be of Him, be pleased to deliver the inclosed to 
your daughter. If not, say nothing, only let me 
know of it, and that shall satisfy.^' 

The letter to the lady herself was as follows :— 
''Be not surprised at the contents of this. Do 
you think you could undergo the fatigue that must 
necessarily attend being joined to one who is every 
day liable to be called out to suffer? Can you 
bear to leave father and mother, and trust for your 
own and children's support — suppose it should 
please Him to bless you with any ? Can you 
undertake to help a husband in the charge of a 
&mily consisting, perhaps, of a hundred persons? 
Can you bear the inclemency of the air both as 
to cold and heat in a foreign climate ? Can you, 
when you have a husband, be as though you had 
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none, and willingly part with him even for a long 
season. If after seeking to God for direction, and 
searching your heart you can say, ' I can do all 
these things through Christ strengthening me ;' 
what if you and I were joined together in the Lord, 
and you came with me at my return from England, 
to be a helpmeet for me in the management of the 
orphan-house ? . • • . For in order to obtain 
a blessing we should call both the Lord Jesus and 

his disciples to the marriage I think I 

can call the God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob to 
witness that I desire to take you my sister to 
wife. The passionate expressions which carnal 
courtiers use^ I think ought to be avoided by those 
that would marry in the Lord. I can promise, 
by the help of God, to keep my matrimonial vow, 
and to do what I can towards helping you forward 
in the great work of your salvation. If you think 
marriage will be in any way prejudicial to your 
better part^ be so kind as to send me a denial. I 
would not be a snare to you for the world. You 
need not be afraid to speak your mind. I trust I love 
you only by his command, and for his sake.'' 

Whether the parents of the lady thought proper 
to decline, or that the young lady herself ever 
heard of the proposal, cannot be inferred from snb* 
sequent events. One point only is clear, namely, 
that Whitefield some months afterwards obtained 
information which induced him to change his mind. 
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for he wrote to liis friend Seward, then in England^ 
a letter, wherein he says: — '*! find that Miss 

E. D is in a seeking state only. Surely that will 

not do; I would have one that is full of faith and 

the Holy Ghost I want a gracious woman, 

that is dead to everything but Jesus.^' 

The cares of the orphan-house now began to 
come upon him, and he was considerably harassed, 
as might be expected, with the details of the 
management, having no female superintendent, and 
only his friend Habersham to rely upon for assist- 
ance. 

A few months later he wrote the following letter 
descriptive of his trials : — " I have been weeping, 
and much carried out in prayer before the Lord ; 
my poor family gives me more concern than every- 
thing else put together. I am almost tempted to 
wish I had never undertaken the orphan-house ; at 
other times I am willing to contrive matters so that 
I may not marry, but I am always checked; and 
looking back upon the workings of my heart in this 
affiur, I am more and more convinced that it is of 
Qod, and« therefore, know He will order afiairs for 

me as will best promote his own glory I 

hang upon Jesus, and He assures me that He will 
not permit me to fall by the hands of a woman.'' 

The spring of this year (1740) was fully occu- 
pied in visiting the sick, and reading to the poor 
at Savannah, in addition to his usual Sunday and 
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weekday services ; in frequent visits to Betliesda, 
superintending the building; erecting outhouses, 
and employing the labourers in field-work. His 
active mind was never idle for a moment; some- 
times he rode over to Ebenezer to see the poor 
Saltzburg exiles, in whose welfare he took a lively 
interest. ^^ Some of the Germans/' he says, in a 
letter, " are holy souls, and deserve the character 
they bear. They keep up a close walk with God, 
and are remarkable for their sweetness and simpli- 
city of behaviour. They talk little and think mndu 
Most of them, I beheve, are Lutherans, but where 
there is the image of my dear Master there are my 
affections drawn.'* 

A slight sketch of these unfortunate exiles may 
not be out of place. 

From the time of the Beformation, Protestantism 
had remained concealed among the Saltzburg and 
Tyrolese valleys and beautiful hills of that interest- 
ing country, not daring to show itself in the popu- 
lous towns of the province. Governed by the Arch- 
bishops of Saltzburg, whose Ceuth would not tolerate 
dissent, they led a very persecuted existence for up- 
wards of one hundred and fifty years, passing them- 
selves off as nominal Roman Catholics, and conceal- 
ing their Bibles whenever visited by the priests, who 
periodically went amongst them. This state of things 
went on until the year 1685, when a new Archbishop 
waa appointed, who determined to root out Fh>« 
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testantism from every comer of the land^ and so 
Baccessful were the efforts of his emissaries that one 
entire congregation in the Zefferegger valley was 
broken up and scattered. This was, however, but 
the beginning of their troubles, for in the year 1727 
Count Firmain was made archbishop, with the noto- 
rious Von Boll for his chancellor. 

A systematic persecution now commenced. The 
Jesuits were introduced into their country with 
power to enter into every household suspected of 
Protestantism in search of the Bible and other for- 
bidden books. Heavy fines were inflicted in all cases 
of refusal, and speedy arrest followed the non-pay- 
ment. This method fisuling, another and a more 
crafty policy was pursued. Under pretence of ex- 
amining into their alleged grievances, commissioners 
were employed to go amongst them to take down in 
writing their complaints, thus obtaining the names 
and addresses of upwards of twenty thousand sus- 
pected people, including eight himdred respectable, 
well-to-do families, who were thus at once placed 
within the grasp and at the mercy of the Arch- 
bishop, and his archchanoellor. 

The next step taken was to quarter upon them 
several thousand troops which the Archbishop pro- 
cured from the Emperor of Germany, who committed 
gpreat outrages against both person and property, 
confiscating their goods and seizing their cattle, 
reducing many to beggaiy. Driven to desperation 
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they met together in a lonely valley, and decided on 
sending special messages to the Protestant govern* 
ments in Germany, asking for protection and per- 
mission to remove to their territories, if ultimately 
forced to forsake their native homes. At one of 
these meetings, before finally separating they met in 
council around a bowl of salt, every member taking 
a pinch, solemnly swearing to keep the Protes- 
tant faith. This was called the '^Covenant of Salt/' 
They now no longer concealed their faith, but met 
publicly for worship, a most devoted and united band. 
The Archbishop had obtained his ends ; open vio« 
lation of his lerw he could deal with. Secret Pro- 
testantism had baffled himself and his predecessors 
too long to find mercy or forbearance ; accordingly 
an edict was issued in November, 1731, requiring 
all who adhered to the '' Covenant of Salf should 
quit the country within a given time, on pain of im- 
prisonment and confiscation of property. 

On the 24th of the same month, the soldiers in- 
vaded their districts, and they were driven away to 
Saltzburg, the men from their ploughs, and the 
women from tending their cattle on the mountain 
sides : all who could be found were driven from 
their homes for ever by the savage and exulting 
Roman Catholic soldiery. Whole villages were 
consequently deserted, and any who attempted to 
escape were at once put into fetters. Amidst the 
ringing of bells and the execration of the towns* 
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people^ these poor despised ones entered the 
capital of the exulting Archbishop of Saltzburg. 
On the day following they commenced their 
long winter journey northwards; the King of 
Prussia having granted them a home in his do- 
minions. The few remaining Protestants were for- 
tunate in obtaining a respite of a few months, in 
order to dispose of their property if such a forced 
sale could so be called. They were given till the 
1st of May following to make their arrangements. 

The 1st of May is always a joyful time, especially 
in mountainous countries, where it is celebrated 
with great spirit. It is usual on this day for the 
inhabitants to ascend the highest mountain in their 
neighbourhood^ at early morning, and there spend 
the day with their families in happy welcome to the 
returning spring. The few Protestants remaining 
determined to keep up the custom on this their last 
Mayday. With sad hearts they ascended to take a last 
look upon the scene of their birth, now their homes no 
longer. Who that have visited the beautiful scenery 
of this district, that part of it especially in the 
immediate neighbourhood of the capital, but must 
pity these poor wanderers as they took their last 
look for ever upon the magnificent scenery that lay 
at their feet : it is difficalt for a mere inhabitant of 
the plain or the city to form anything like a true 
conception of the love, the intense love a moun- 
taineer has for his native hills and valleys. He will. 
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in the honest pursuit of wealth and independenoej 
banish himself for years in the hope of one day re- 
turning to the home of his youth. Thus it is with 
the Swiss^ the Tyrolese^ and the inhabitants of other 
mountainous districts. What must have been the 
feelings^ however, of these poor persecuted Saltz- 
burg Protestants on this eventful 1st of May, 1733, 
as they surveyed for the last time the well known 
glorious landscape they were never again to behold. 
Many among them doubtless had a better hope than 
anything this world affords, but there is stiU a 
cherished spot even to them among these many hiUs 
and valleys at their feet — a meeting-place where a 
covenant God had often met with them, and that to 
bless. Slowly and sadly they took their downward 
path in the fading twilight of that eventful and 
never-to-be-forgotten day ; and a few days later they 
were all sent away, some in waggons, and others on 
foot, in detachments of two or three hundred each, 
under military escort towards the Bavarian domi- 
nions. But a few still remained concealed, to the 
great annoyance of the authorities, who could neither 
find them out, or when found prove anything against 
them; until at last an oath was required to be taken 
by all the subjects of the Archbishop of Saltzburg, 
without exception, abjuring the Protestant faith. 
This last step proved decisive, and Protestantism 
was effectually banished from the district of Saltz- 
burg for the time being. Nor was it unattended 
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with chagrin and disappointment to the archbishop 
and his emissaries the Jesuits^ when they discovered 
hj the aid of this last notable test that upwards" of 
seven hundred of his best and most useful subjects 
— those employed in the salt-mines of Durrenburg 
— ^were included in this " last batch " of exile^. 

From first to last it was estimated that up* 
wards of thirty thousand had been exiled from 
the archbishop^s dominions; some to become the 
subjects of Prussia^ others of the various free towns 
they came to, on their journey towards the King of 
Prussians "home/* he had provided for them. 
Others again found homes in Swabia and Franconia^ 
and in various parts of Germany. Several hundreds 
were sent to Georgia at the expense of the Society 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge, then recently 
established in England. Great interest was felt for 
them by the English, and upwards of thirty-three 
thousand pounds were collected for their relief. 

It is right to remark that several attempts were 
made by the Protestant princes and Governments of 
the day to intercede with the Archbishop of Saltz- 
bnrg on their behalf, but all to no avail ; although 
by the treaty of WestphaUa, in the year 1648, 
liberty was granted to the Protestants to follow 
their own religion. The Emperor Charles VI. was 
appealed to, and he interfered so far as to cause 
inquiry to be made ; but the archbishop silenced the 
appeal on the ground that they were rebels against 
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the Holy See^ and had abandoned the Roman 
Catholic faith. 

* The example of these sufierers for the faith was 
attended with remarkable snccess to the Protestant 
cause thronghont Earope^ whilst at the same time 
the archbishop found out subsequently that he had, 
in parting with his Protestant families, lost the best 
subjects of his province. What further befell these 
exiles in their onward course, is best told in the words 
of some of their own number, and by others who were 
eye-witnesses of what they describe ; published at the 
time by the Society for the Promotion of Christian 
Knowledge, from which the following extracts are 

taken: — "On day of December, 1731, late at 

night, when the city gates were shut, about eight 
hundred Protestants — exiles of Saltzburg — arrived 
here (this was written from Elaufbeauem in Bavaria) 
under the guidance of a Bavarian messenger. They 
were singing when waiting at the gste, ' God is our 
refuge in distress ;' but orders were soon given for 
their reception, and some of them had lodgings 
assigned to them at the different Protestant inns. 
Whilst a great number were received into private 
houses, not without many tears, and thus they were 
hospitably entertained till the 30th of December. 
Their behaviour amongst us both in word and 
deed was such as became true Christians ; they were 
modest, humble, peaceable, content with, and thank* 
fill ior whatever was given them. As they had 
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been expelled on a sudden and not permitted to 
furnish themselves with necessaries for the journey^ 
our Protestant citizens supplied them with clothing 
for this cold season^ with food and some money. 
Several have been taken into service^ and some 
of their children put apprentice, and to schools ; and 
their sick and weak provided for in the hospital ; 
but as the Soman Catholic members of our 
magistracy complained of their stay, it was resolved 
that all who could not be provided for here should 
go to Memmingen, Augsburg and Kempten, under 
the conduct of our first citizens. . . . ^ 

" On the day of their departure, after they had 
heard the morning sermon, and had taken necessary 
refreshment, they repaired to our Trinity church at 
noon, where they heard a farewell discourse with 
many tears and a hearty affection to the Word of 
God, and concluded all with the hymn, ' Grod is our 
refuge in distress,^ which was sung by themselves. 
After this the deputies led them two by two 
between the mayor and aldermen, on one side of the 
chnrch-door, and the ministers on the other ; and 
being dismissed by the citizens with innumerable 
blessings, they took their several roads towards the 
cities above mentioned like so many flocks of sheep, 
with great patience and humility.^' 

An Augsburg letter continues the narrative : — 
''On the 30th of December, the magistrates of 
Augsburg having had notice given just before mom- 

H 
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ing service, by the magistrates of Kaafbeaoem^ that 
eight hundred exiles of Saltzbarg intended to 
march thither. . . . When they arrived they were 
ordered into the assigned quarters, where thcry 
immediately lifted up their hands to heaven and 
gave thanks to Grod in the best manner they were 
able. . • . 

"On New Year's day the Protestant senate 
ordered the senior rectors to preach to these poor 
exiles, in two different places, without the dty, they 
not being admitted into it. The service began by 
singing eight verses of the hymn, ^ Commit thy ways 
and goings,' then followed a prayer suited to the 
circumstances of the exiles, and a discourse upon 
the name of Jesus with a particular application on 
this extraordinary occasion, to show how his holy 
name ought to influence the conduct, both of Augs* 
burgers and the exiles. The next day the whole 
company met again, when the same rector en* 
deavoured to edify them upon the history of the 
Ethiopian eunuch. Acts viii. It is not to be ex* 
pressed what efiect this discourse had upon them, 
with what devotion and attention these pilgrims 
received it, and what plenty of tears it drew firom 
their eyes, as well as from those of the other part 
of the audience. Nay, many of the Papists them* 
selves who were present, were so wrought upon, that 
they not only discovered their concern in their conn- 
tenanoes, but actually offered to embrace the Pkxytea- 
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tant religion. One veiy affecting circumstance was 
this, that whenever the rector went with the Protes- 
tant burgomaster to the hospital, which is about half 
a mile from the town, they found several hundred 
people before the place who, as well as those within 
the hospital, were singing hymns of praise and 
thanksgiving. 

" After this second discourse several good books 
with a considerable sum of money, were distributed 
among the exiles, and as every one was desirous to 
have one of these people home with him, many had 
not the patience to wait till they should have the 
liberty to take them into their service, but carried 
some of them into the city in coa<5hes, and others in 
disguise, before they were permitted to pass through 
the gates .... They are, generally, of good courage, 
and, notwithstanding all the misery they had gone 
through, of a cheerful temper .... There appeared 
80 much honesty and fidehty in their very counte- 
nances, that one may almost affirm, they are without 
guile: they are, for the most part, of a strong, 
robust constitution, and from twenty to thirty-six 
years of age ; some few only, from forty to sixty. 
These poor people behave themselves, not only 
very thankfully, contentedly, meekly, and patiently, 
but, when they have an occasion of mentioning their 
afflictions, they do it without the least bitterness of 
murmuring against their former superiors, and they 
incessantly pray with many tears for their relations 
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left behind them^ as not knowing what 
they may have yet to undergo. 

'' Of those that were sent from Kaafbeaoem to 
Memmingen we have not had such a particular 
account^ but this much we can affirm, that they have 
been there received as brethren and sisters, and 
carefully provided for. 

" The exiles who went to Ulm have likewise found 
the way prepared by God for their maintenance. 
Their number consisted of two hundred and sixty 
persons, among whom were about twenty women. 
At their arrival, they were conducted amidst a 
great concourse from the Danube gate to the town* 
house, singing all the way ' Grod is our refuge in 
distress,^ and 'He that confides in his Creator.' 
They were immediately ordered out of the 
cold into a warm room, every one being desired to 
give them some refreshment ; they were quartered 
in the several inns of the town which were hardly 
big enough to contain them. 

'' Many of them are descended from Protestants 
who, having been connived at for many years, 
brought the Bible, and other good books, privately 
into the country, and read them to others in secret. 
At first, all pains were taken to dissuade them 
from the Protestant reb'gion ; this failing, many were 
apprehended and sent in fetters to the dungeons of 
Saltzburg. . . . Many have been obliged to leave 
their wives and their substance behind them, and 
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to go away deprived of all they had in the world ; 
and what increased their calamity was^ that they 
were forced to begin their journey in the depth of 
winter, when the cold is most severe. The first eight 
hundred spent five weeks in their journey, and that, 
in the most bitter cold and stormy weather, and 
were a fortnight in wandering over mountains and 
hills, not* knowing whither they went. . . . They 
were in want of bread three days together. 

''On the 25th of January following, another 
batch of five hundred arrived at Augsburg, besides 
women and children. One of the Protestant alder- 
men was sent immediately to them at a village called 
Haust^ffen, read their reports, and registered their 
names, and then provided a good dinner for the 
whole company, after which they were divided into 
parties and quartered without the city. When they 
were safely arrived in their lodgings, they sung 
hynms and prayed with great devotion and affection 
of heart. There were with them three waggons full 
of women, new-bom children, sick and old people, 
who were taken into the hospital. It was a signal 
mercy they did not all fall sick and perish with cold, 
considering they came in a severe frost, being poor, 
and many of them very bare, and, indeed, some did 
fall sick by the way by the many hardships they 
endured. 

'' Certainly God hath some particular design in 
this stupendous work which is brought about, not 
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by the hand of man^ bat of Grod EUmself^ that in snch 
a small tract of land as Saltzborg is, which is sor* 
rounded everywhere with Popish coontries^ such a 
great multitude of people should take up a resolu- 
tion rather to forsake their native country, their 
friends, and their substance, than to live any longer 
in darkness, contrary to God and his Word. • . • 

" As soon as the city gates were opened a great 
number of the Protestant inhabitants went with all 
manner of provisions unto the poor exiles. The 
next day they all marched in good order unto 
Shooter's Fields, singing as they went along Luther's 
hymn, 'Our Grod is a strong tower,' accompanied 
with many thousands of Protestants and Papists ; here 
the citizens had liberty to pick out such as they liked 
for their service, to the number of three hundred 
persons. As for those that were sick, or had sick 
children, they were allowed to remain in their quar- 
ters A great bitterness of mind had shown 

itself at first among the Papists ; but having ob- 
served nothing amiss, and hearing the exiles ex- 
horted unto patience and stedfastness, some went 
away ashamed, and others with a secret inclination to 
turn to the truth of the gospel." " As the exiles 
went along, they with hearts full of thankfnlness 
blessed once more all their kind friends and 
benefactors, singing their hymn, 'An exile in dis- 
tress I am.' .... Many thousands of spectators 
returned blessings and thanksgivings for the awaken* 
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ings the Lord was pleased to give them hj their 



means. 



Mr. Urlspm'ger (the Augsburg minister) went 
somewhat beyond the territory of Augsburg^ and as 
the first troop passed by him he took his leave^ and 
blessed them once more ; and returning homewards 
he met the second troop^ and committing them also 
to the grace of Gh>d^ he distributed some books 
amongst them; and so^ hastening to Shooter's 
Fields, he found ihe last ready to march, and made 
a farewell discourse unto them, every one of whom 
offering his hand to him and his colleague^ they set 
forward in the name of the Lord. 

"These people are very sincere and religious; 
they are content with mean diet and clothes, and a 
great deal of hard labour, which they perform dili- 
gently ; and as they are very attentive in hearing 
the Word of Grod, it is not to be doubted but his 

blessing will attend it They were received 

at Nordlinger and Haarburg with great cheer- 
fulness; insomuch that even the Jews at Haar- 
burg offered them lodgings And here we 

may observe, that several Jews have been sen- 
sibly affected with the persecutions of these people. 
A Jew at Batzheim, not far firom TJlm, seeing 
two hundred of them together, and hearing the 
cause of their wandering about, stood astonished 
for some time, and at last broke out into this ex- 
clamationi 'Sure God designs to do some great work/ 
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Ereiy step of their way wbb thus watched over, 
and in every town they were welcomed by the ia- 
h&bitantB." 

The King of Prnssia, Frederic WiDiam, sent 
instmctions and money to the authorities in his own 
dominions, that their bodily and BpiriCod wants 
were to be attended to. Sermons were preached to 
them on the road, by appointed ministers, in the 
various towns in their route ; their children were 
instructed, and otherwise taken special care of; and 
the inhabitants of the towns and vill^es, all through 
Prussia on their way to Berlin, made the appearuice 
of the exiles a season of joy and festivity. At Halle, 
John Franks, son of the celebrated Augustus 
Franke, founder of the orphan-house, gave them a 
most cordial reception. 

The first company reached Potadam on the 29th 
of April, 1 732. The king was then ittaying there, 
and accordingly some were called before him ; one 
lad, only fourteen years of age, who had jost left 
lather and mother for the Lord's sake, was asked 
by the king how he could justify bis conduct 
before God. The lad replied, " He that loveth 
father or mother more than me is not worthy of 
me." The king next inquired who would now re* 
ceivc him, and how would he support himself, since 
he had neither father nor mother F He answered, 
" When my father and mother forsake me, then &a 
Lord will take me up." His Hojesty was so much 
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pleased with the boy^s answer, that he took him 
under his protection. 

A few of the emigrants were allowed to settle 
in Berlin, the remainder proceeded to Stettin, from 
whence they embarked for Konigsberg, and so on 
to Gumbinnen, the capital of Lithuanian Prussia, 
their final destination, arriving on the 21st of June. 
Here, houses and lands were allotted to them, 
and &rming implements for the cultivation of the 
soil. Exemption from taxes for nine years was also 
granted ; and finally the King of Prussia sent com- 
missioners to Saltzburg to look after their property^ 
and upwards of half a million florins were recovered 
and distributed among them. 

The narrative from which this little history has 
been compiled concludes by stating that the new 
settlement prospered ; that they were peaceable, in- 
dustrious, and loyal, and upwards of seventeen thou- 
sand lived to enjoy the sweets of political and 
religious freedom in this part of his Majesty's do- 
minions, the remainder being scattered over Europe 
and America. 
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CHAPTER TI. 

On the 30th of March, Whitefield started or b 
short tour of two months to New York and Fenn- 
flylvania. His health had given way, and he mentions 
having had considerable di£Bciilty in getting through 
the Uet Sunday Bemces at Savannah in conse- 
qnence. On the 15th of April he arrived at Phila- 
delphia, having gone from Savannah to Newcaatle 
in a small coasting vessel, occupying only ten days 
on the voyage, which, he remarks, was a short 
passage. 

One of the first persons he met in the streets of 
Philadelphia was the commissary, who soon in- 
formed Whitefield that he could no longer per- 
mit him the use of the pulpit in Philadelphia. 
" Thanks be to God," exclaims Whitefield, " the 
fields are open." He went accordingly and preached 
on the Society Hill to six thousand hearers ; and 
in the evening also, when opwards of eight thon- 
sand were collected. 

On the following Sunday again, at the same 
place, he had a congregation, he says, of about 
ten thotuacd in the moming, and about fifteen 
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thousand in the evening, when one hundred and 
ten pounds were collected for the orphan-house 
at Georgia. 

At Neshemine and New Brunswick he met with 
a hearty reception, and preached in old Mr. Ten- 
nant's meeting-house to five thousand people. 
Here Mr. Seward left him to return to England, 
and they never met again. Seward died shortly 
after his return home ; his death was a great loss to 
Whitefield, both in a social and in a pecuniary point 
of view. The liberal-hearted Seward had ever been 
foremost on all occasions with his purse, and being 
a comparatively wealthy man, Whitefield had, 
doubtless, calculated upon his friend^s assistance in 
many financial difficulties. He was destined to be 
disappointed, for on his return to England, in the 
spring of 1741, Whitefield mentions among other 
difficulties he then found himself surrounded with, 
that of having to take up a bill drawn upon Seward, 
for which the latter had made no provision. 

Whitefield reached New York on the 29th of 
April, very weak and out of health, but, true to his 
motto, " no nestling on this side of eternity," he 
commenced addressing large multitudes on the com- 
mon ; he also obtained the use of the pulpit in 
the church, and preached '' to a larger congnagation 
than ever," but found himself quite exhausted by the 
effort. " I preached," he says, " as I thought, but 
heavily. God was pleased to suspend his wonted 
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oaaistance. But we are too apt to build on our 
framea, and think we do no good, or do not 
please God, only because we do not please oar- 
selves." 

The next day he addressed apwards of eight 
thousand in the fields, when numbers came to thank 
him after the sermon " for what they heard." Three 
hundred pounds were also collected in Now York for 
the orphan-house. He returned to Philadelphia on 
the 8th of May, where he preached his " farewell " 
sermon on the following Sunday, to upwards of 
fifteen thousand in the morning, and near twenty 
thousand in the afternoon ; and reached Savannah 
about the middle of May, preaching at varioue places 
on the homeward route. Thinly popuUted as was 
the country be passed through, he expressed his sur- 
prise at the great number who assembled. At Not- 
tingham, which he describes as a " desert place," 
apwards of twelve thousand were collected. 

This excursion was very satisfactory in its pecu- 
niary results, upwards of five hundred pounds being 
collected for the orphan-house. It is marvellous 
how the condescending sovereign free grace of 
his gracious Lord and Master honoured Wbitefield 
in almost every step of his weary way. We have 
just seen him followed by crowds, increasing in 
numbers, listening to the words that dropped &om 
his lips as those who hear for eternity. He wag 
now to see a work of grace begun among his own 
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people at Savannah. When he parted from them in 
March, he says, " my heart was ready to break with 
sorrow ; bnt now, on my return, it almost bursts with 
joy. Oh, how did each in turn hang upon my neck, 
and weep over me with tears of joy; and my own 
soul was so full of a sense of God^s love when I 
embraced one in particular. . . . Several of my 
parishioners came unto us with great joy, and after 
we had prayed and given thanks, I took a httle re- 
freshment, but my soul was so full of a sense of the 
divine goodness that I wanted words to express 
myself. Why me. Lord ? why me ?" And the 
next day he adds : — " Blessed be the God of all 
grace, who continues to do for us marvellous 
things. This afternoon, one of the men that I 
brought over was enabled to wrestle with God ex- 
ceedingly, both for himself and others. . . . After 
this I went and prayed with some women of the 
house and three girls, who seemed to be weary with 
the weight of their sins; and when we came to 
public worship, young and old were all dissolved in 
tears. After service several of my parishioners, 
all my family, and the little children returned home 
crying along the street, and some could not avoid 
praying aloud. . . . Being weak, I laid myself on 
a bed, but finding so many in such a weeping 
condition, I rose, and betook myself to prayer 
again. . . . But had I not lifted up my voice 
very high, their groans and cries would have pre- 
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Tented my being heard. . . . This concem rather 
increased than abated, I therefore deBired all to 
retire. . . . Some one or other might be then 
heard praying most earnestly in every comer of the 
house," 

This was the beginning of an awakening time 
in his own family and among his parishioners. 
Speaking of the former, he says : — " I am in great 
hopes that six or seven boys and girts are really 
coming to Jeans Christ ;" and, writing to a minister 
At New York, giving an acconnt of the preceding, he 
says T — " Most jadge of others frotn what has passed 
within themselves, and many of the dear children of 
God are too apt to confine God to this or that 
particnlar way of acting; whereas He is a Sove- 
reign, his sacred Spirit bloweth when, where, and 
how it listeth ; and when an oncommon work is 
to be done, no doubt He will work upon his 
chosen instruments in an uncommon manner. 
What the event of the present general awaken- 
ing will be, I know not; I desire to follow my 
dear Lord blindfold, whithersoever He is pleased 
to lead me. Oh, my dear brother, how ought 
such manifestations of God's glory to quicken our 
Bouls and excite us to lay out ourselves more and 
more in the service of the best of Masters. Every 
day He fills me with Himself, and sometimes bringa 
me even upon the confines of eternity." And 
again, he writes to another : — " Sometimea, 
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indeed^ God withdraws on purpose to wean us 
from sensible devotion. . . . If this be the case, 
you are patiently to tarry the Lord^s leisure, 
and to continue striving with all your might till 
He is pleased to lift up the light of his blessed 
countenance upon you/^ 

Speaking of crosses he says : — '' I find the 
benefit of crosses, what should I be without them?" 
The sunshine of God's favour is better than 
life, for he could say at this time, '^ I have such 
large incomes from above, and such precious com- 
munions from the dear Lord Jesus, that my body 
sometimes can scarcely contain them/' 

Writing to a friend on the comforting doctrine of 
assurance, he says : " I was a mourner for a long 
while, but glory be to God, I have for some 
years been almost continually comforted, at least 
kept from doubting of my interest in Christ. I 
can, with a humble boldness cry out, ^my Lord, 
and my God.' . He daily manifests Himself to my 
soul, and causes me to feel my dependence on his 
free grace and sovereign love.'' And on the 
same subject he writes, a month later : '^ I am 
assured Gt>d has now, for some years, given me 
this living witness in my soul. I can say I 
have not since indulged any doubts (at least 
for no considerable time) about the forgive- 
ness of my sins; nay, I can scarce say that I 
ever doubted at all. When I have been nearest 
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death, my evidence lias been the cleareHt. I can 
aay I have been on the borders of Caoaftn, and do 
every day, nay, ahnoat every moment, long for 
the appearing of oar Lord Jesne Christ, not to 
evade suffering, but with a single desire to see 
his blessed face. I feel his blessed Spirit daily 
filling my soul and body, as plain as I feel the 
air which I breathe, or the food I eat." 

In reference to preaching the gospel, he says 
elsewhere, "and the advocates for extensive and 
expensive church building would do well to think 
thereon. I am persuaded when the power of 
religion revives, the gospel must be propagated 
in the same manner as it wbb Jiret established — 
by itinerant preaching." 

He was particnlarly pleased with the Messrs. 
Tennants ; their fearless denunciation of sin and 
its coneeqnonces, so little insisted upon in our 
day. "It is for preaching in this manner," he says, 
"that I like Messrs. Tennants; they wound deep 
be/ore they heal: they know that there is no 
promise made but to him that helieveth, and 
therefore they are careful not to comfort over- 
much those that are convicted. I fear I have 
been too incautious in this respect, and have 
often given comfort too soon. The Lord pardon 
me for what is past, and teach me more rightly 
to divide the Word of truth for the future." 

At the end of June he paid another visit to 
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the Saltzburgers at Ebenezer. '^ All other places^ ' 
he remarks^ ''in the colony seem like Egypt, 
but Ebenezer is. like the land of Goshen. For 
near four miles did I walk in almost one con- 
tinued field, covered with a most plentiful crop 
of peas, com, potatoes, and all the products of a 
few months' labour." 

The summer heat in Georgia compelled him 
to go northward, and in August he again left 
Savannah, going to Charleston, "where," he 
says, ''I was denied the Sacrament in the church, 
but administered it thrice in a private house. 
The rupture with the commissary at Charles- 
ton was complete, and he preached twice every 
day in the fields during his stay. In September 
he went to Boston, and was heartily welcomed by 
the warm-hearted Christian men and ministers he 
met in that city, especially by Mr. Cooper, and Dr. 
Coleman. At Dr. Coleman^ s meeting-house he 
preached to a congregation of four thousand people, 
and on the famous Boston common, the follow- 
ing Sunday, to upwards of eight thousand in the 
morning, and fifteen thousand in the evening. 
The afternoon of the following day a most serious 
accident occurred. He was announced to preach 
at Mr. Checkley's meeting-house, which was filled 
to overflowing, and a great uproar, followed by a 
panic, ensued. Many persons threw themselves 
out of the windows, and some jumped from the 

I 
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gallery ; five persons were killed, and many 
wounded. " My presence of mind," says Wltitefield, 
" never deserted me, and I iounedifttoly g&v^ 
notice that I would go and preach on the com- 
mon. Thoasanda followed me, although it 
rained." 

On the next Sunday, after the sermon at Dr. 
Sewell's meeting-honse, a collection was made for 
the orphan-hoase, when five hundred pounds were 
collected ; and after another sermon at Dr. Cole- 
man's, four hondred and seventy poonds (currency) 
were the resolte. He was also honoured with a 
private visit from the governor of the province, 
a God-fearing man, who delighted to pay White- 
field attention ; and on the last occasion of hia 
preaching on the common the governor took him 
in his own carnage; upwards of twenty thousand 
vwere waiting to hear him. 

Before leaving the neighbourhood he went to 
Cambridge, in Maesachu setts, and preached before 
the University. At Northampton (in New Eng- 
land) he met with Jonathan Edwards, who gave 
him an opportunity of preaching to his congrega- 
tion. There had been, a few years previous, a groat 
awakening of vital godliness among Mr. Edwards' 
flock, but at the present time much lukewammesa 
provaiied, " The people," he says, " were bo 
much affected at my sermon I Oh that Qaj 
may recover their first lore, and retom and do 
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their first works !" On his return to New York he 
foand the people thoroughly aroused^ and a great 
outpouring of God's Spirit was manifested on the 
Sunday following. 

The following is taken from the first edition 
of his journal which he afterwards suppressed : — 
" Sunday^ Nov. 2, was much dejected for half 
an hour before the sermon. Before I left Mr. 
Noble's house^ I could only lie before the Lord 
and say I was a miserable sinner, and wondered 
that Christ would be gracious to such a wretch I 
As I went to meeting I grew weaker, and when 
I came into the pulpit, I could have chosen to be 
silent rather than speak; but after I had begun, 
the whole congregation was alarmed. Crying, 
weeping, and wailing, were to be heard in every 
comer. . . . My own soul was carried out till I 
could scarce speak any more. A sense of God's 
goodness overwhelmed me. ... As I went down 
the pulpit stairs a woman said, ^ Come and see 
what God has done for me to-night.' I looked, 
and her daughter, in a great agony, was crying 
out '0 my Jesus, my Jesus.' Another little boy 
was so concerned on the pulpit stairs that he 
could scarce stand. One asked hinn why he 
cried. 'Who can help it?' said he; 'the word cut 
me to the heart.' Aft^r I came home, I threw 
myself upon the bed, and in an awful silence 
admired the infinite freeness, sovereignty, and 
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condescension of the love of God ; divine consola- 
tiona flowed in bo fast, that my frail taberaaclp 
was scarce able to anstain them." 

He went from thence to Philadelphia in 
November, preaching with his usual snccess, and 
making large collections for the orphan-honse ; 
finally, reaching Charleston on the 10th of De- 
cember, and Betheeda four days afterwards. He 
frequently complained of illness during this time. 
When one thinks of the labour, bodily and 
mental he endured, the distances he travelled, 
chiefly on horseback, the great exertion necessarj- 
to address such large masses, together with the 
heat of the weather, it is surprising that his 
strength did not fail him sooner. He explains 
his meaning of a favourite expression, often met 
with in the diary, which deserves to be inserted : 

" Preaching with power By the word 

power, I mean no more or less than enlargement 
of heart, and a comfortable frame given roe from 
above, by which I was enabled to speak with 
freedom and clearness, and the people were im- 
pressed and afiectcd thereby." 

It will now be necessary to take notice of the 
breach of friendship, although only of a temporary 
duration, which took place at the close of this 
year between John Wesley and Whitefield. Wesley, 
shortly after Whitefield went to America, broke 
off all intercoorse with the Moravians, and com- 
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menced preaching those strong Arminian doctrines 
for which he was all his life after celebrated. The 
attainment of sinless perfection was especiallj 
insisted upon. These opinions were so diametri- 
cally opposed to all Whitefield and Wesley had 
previously held and taught^ that Whitefield, much 
as he loved and looked up to his senior in years^ 
his friend and Christian brother, found it impossible 
to remain silent. Early in the month of May in this 
year, he wrote to Wesley as follows: — ''I cannot en- 
tertain prejudices against your conduct and principles 
any longer without informingyou. I differ from your 
notion Lut not committing k and your den^ 
the doctrine of election and final perseverance. I 
dread coming to England unless you are resolved 
to oppose these truths with less warmth. I dread 
your coming over to America, because the work of 
Grod is carried on here by doctrines quite opposite 
to those you hold. . . . Sometimes I think it best 
to stay here where we all think and speak the 
same thing. . . . Perhaps, I may never see 
you again till we meet in judgment : then, if not 
before, you will know that sovereign, distinguish- 
ing, irresistible grace brought you to heaven.*' 
And, in a letter to a friend, he writes, "For 
Christ's sake, desire dear brother Wesley to avoid 
disputing with me. I think I had rather die than 
see a division between us ; and yet, how can we 
walk together if we oppose each other V^ 
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A month later hs again wrote to Wesley in the 
following hnmblB strain : — " I want to be aa my 
Master woold hare me ; I mean, meek and lowly 
in heart. Dear sir, bear with me a little longer, 
and pray for me with great earnestness, and who 
knows but my God may give me to abhor myself 
in dost and ashes. For Christ's sake, dear sir, if 
posBible, never speak againtt election in yonr ser- 
mons ; no one can ever say that I have mentioned 
it in pnblic discoorses, whatever my private senti- 
ments may be. For Christ's sake let as not be 
divided amongst oarselves ; nothing will so mach 
prevent a division as yoor being silent on this 
bead." It is noticeable that this letter, breathing 
the very essence of a Christian spirit, was written 
about the time of that remarkable visitation of 
God's Spirit among his flock and family at Savannah, 
before alluded to. Would that he could always 
have preserved the same tone of brotherly tender- 
ness. His next, written some months later, con- 
tained an unfortunate allusion to Wesley's habit 
at one time " of casting lots." This completed the 
rupture between them. "I am sorry, honoured sir, 
to hear by many letters that you seem to own a 
sinless perfection in this life attainable. I cannot, 
I think, answer you better than an old minister in 
these parts answered a Quaker : ' Bring me a man 
that hath really arrived at this, and I will pay his 
expenses, let him come from where he will.' I 
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know not what yon may think ; I do not expect to 
see indwelling sin is finished and destroyed in me, 
till I lay down my head and give np the ghost* 
There most be some Amalekite left in the Israelite's 
land, to keep his soul in action, to keep him 
homble, and to drive him continually to Jesus 
Christ for pardon and for forgiveness. Besides, dear 
sir, what a fond conceit is it, to cry up perfectum^ 
and yet cry down the doctrine of final perseverance! 
Oh, that you were truly convinced of sin and 
brought to the foot of sovereign grace ! . . . . Oh, 
that you would be more 'cautious in casting lots f ' 
In another letter written to a friend he remarks, 
'' Once justified, is to remain so to all eternity. Here 
lies the anchor of my hopes. Our Lord having once 
loved me. He will love me to the end ; this fills 
-me with joy unspeakable, and full of glory. I now 
walk by fisdth ; I work, not to keep myself m a jus* 
tified state, but to express my love and gratitude 
for what Jesus has done for my soul.'' And 
again to another friend, ¥rritten in November, 
breathing the gentle, humble spirit of a Christian 
pained at the divisions he sees in the distance, and 
from which he shrinks with all the tenderness of his 
heart, he says, '' These divisions among the brethren 
sometimes grieve, but do not surprise me. How can 
it be otherwise, when teachers do not think and speak 
the same things ? Grod grant we may keep a cordial 
undissembled love towards each other, notwith- 
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Btanding oar different opiniona. Oh, how do I long 
for heaven ! Barely there will be no divieionB, no 
strife there but who shall sing with most affection 
to the Lamb that sitteth apon the throne. Lean 
then on his sacred bosom night and day; keep 
close to him, aud be what I long to be — a little 
child. Adiea. I am ready to weep tears of love ; 
my dear brother, I shoald be glad to wash any of 
the brethren's feet ; indeed, I am now willing to be 
the servant of all. The more the Lord honoars me, 
the mor^ I feel my nnworthiness. I am sometimes 
sick of lore, and often sick of self." 

Early in Janoary, 1741, he letl Savannah for 
England, going first to Charleston, and whilst there 
he was served with a warrant to answer a complaint 
got ap by his opponents, in reference to a charge 
Whitefield had brought against the clergy in one 
of hie sermonB, of not preaching according to the 
"canons of the Church of England," Having 
given security to answer this complaint by coancil, 
he went on board the " Minerva," and reached 
England on the 11th of March following. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

That Whitefield should have decided on returning 
to England at this particular juncture, when his 
fiiends there were so scattered and divided, appears 
almost inexplicable, except upon the supposition that 
the orphan-house was not progressing satisfactorily. 
Money in large quantities had been freely given for 
its support, especially in the northern provinces 
during the late tour, and in all other respects every- 
thing around him was encouraging ; but he found 
himself unequal to the task of managing a large 
establishment of orphans without female assistance^ 
and a wife, he thought, would be the proper person 
in this emergency. The family at Bethesda already 
amounted to nearly a hundred persons, and without 
system or order of some sort — qualifications he by 
no means possessed — it was impossible to carry on 
the undertaking with comfort to himself, or to those 
around him : these considerations there is very 
little doubt prevailed, and " the cloud which seemed 
to set towards his native country," as he wrote to a 
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friend, had reiy probably been watcbed witb ■ 
foregone conclosion. 

A trying time awaited bim on bia amTal ; old 
and valued friends wbo had stood by and encooraged 
him throagb the storm of ecclesiastical hostility 
during bis last visit in England, were now no longer 
to be found welcoming bim ; bat were scattered, or 
divided into Arminian and Calvinistic sectariaiiifim, 
some leaning to the Moravians and otben to the 
Wesleys. Nor was this the only difierence he found. 
The people no longer flocked to bear bim as formerly ; 
for these divisions bad spread among them a feeUng of 
regret, and perhaps disgust. So that instead of the 
thousands who used to assenible whenever he was 
announced to preach, only two or three hundred 
conld now be brought together; but what par- 
ticularly grieved bim, he says, was "to see those 
whom he had reason to consider bis spiritual chil- 
dren, who at his departure would have plucked oat 
their eyes to have given htm, now so prejudiced 
by the dear Wesley's dressing-ap in such horrible 
colours the doctrine of election, that they would 
neither see, bear, or give him any aasiatance.'* 

In addition to all this he was greatly in debt, 
owing upwards of a thousand pounds, and as yet, be 
says, "he had not twenty pounds in the world." 
With a family in Georgia of upwards of a hundred 
to maintain, without any visible fund for that pur- 
pose ; and to make matters wotm, he bad failed to 
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meet the payment of a bill for £350, which he had 
drawn npon his firiend Seward, and who had died in 
the meantime, without making any provision for it, 
for which Whitefield was threatened with arrest. 
His bookseller, too (for troubles never come single), 
refused to print for him any longer ; a man who had 
got ''hundreds by him," he says, "but who was now 
drawn away by the Moravians." Nor was the loss of 
the Messrs. Wesley's friendship among the least of 
his trials, for he had felt it necessary to with- 
draw from them. But in the midst of all these un- 
toward calamities, he adds, " I am enabled through 
infinite mercy to strengthen myself in the Lord my 

God All this drove me to my knees. God 

gave me to wrestle with strong crying and many 

tears, both before and after I went to rest 

I could plead with Him that it was not for myself, 
but for his own poor people. The example of Pro- 
fessor Franke encouraged me to pray. God was 
pleased to give me an answer of peace, having, as 
I thought, a full assurance of inmiediate help from 

some quarter or other I went to sleep most 

comfortably." 

Nor was he long in waiting upon God before the 
expected help arrived. The next morning a friend 
came to him, to inquire if he knew where a gentle- 
woman of his acquaintance might put out three or 
four hundred pounds at interest. Whitefield re- 
plied, '' Let her lend it to me, and in a few months. 
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God willing, she shall hare it again." The lady 
made inquiries, and on being made acquainted with 
his circumstances, she sent him most cheerfnlly the 
snm he wanted to meet the acceptance. Nor did 
her kindness stop there, for in the foUowing June, 
hearing money was wanted to build a room at Kings- 
wood for the little society meeting there nnder the 
auspices of WhitoSeld and Cennick, she sent them a 
donation of £20. Hia thankfnl, humble spirit, when 
receiving the Bmalleet contribution, shows itself on 
every opportunity. He says, " A serious person, 
whom I never saw or heard of, gave me a guinea. I 
had such confidence that I raa down with it to a 
friend, and expressed my opinion that God, who 
sent this person with the guinea, would nwke it up 
to £1500, which was the sum I thought would be 
wanted." 

Soon after his return, a few friends commenced 
building " a place, which," says . Whitefield, " I 
call a taberDaclc, for the purpose of morning 
exposition. A few days ago I read Calvin is 
tamed out of Geneva, but behold a new church 
arises." This was the celebrated Tabernacle in 
Moorfields. 

The end of April Whitefield went to Bristol, 
the scene of his former successes, and was mncb 
cheered and encouraged at a time when encourage- 
ment was needed. " Great manifestations," he says, 
" c£ the Divine presence have attended my sermons." 
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But it was a source of deep grief to him to find here 
those divisions he had hoped to have left behind in 
London. " Our Lord is now chiefly wounded in the 
house of his friends/^ he remarks in a letter to 
Howel Harris ; " the further we go in the spiritual 
Ufe^ the more cool and rational shall we be, and yet 
more truly zealous. ... I am a poor unworthy 
sinner, and yet, oh, sovereign grace ! the Lord 
works by me, day by day. ... As yet our dear Lord 
causes me to triumph in every place.'^ 

He was now invited by the Erskines to visit 
Scotland. Ralph Erskine had pressed him to join 
the Scotch Presbytery ; an invitation coming at the 
time it did, when the churches in England were 
closed to him, and his firiends scattered, would 
doubtless have influenced many to take such a step. 
Whitefield, however, was determined "to know 
nothing but Jesus Christ and Him crucified.^^ All 
sects and denominations were to him alike ; wherever 
he could preach Christ, he cared not whose pulpit he 
occupied, or wifh what peculiar sect he associated. 
In a letter to Mr. E. Erskine, he says, "I had a 
letter from your brother Ralph. He thinks it best 
for me wholly to join the Associate Presbytery. 
This I cannot altogether come unto. I come only 
as an occasional preacher to all of whatever denomi* 
nation.^^ 

Li June he visited the towns of Hertford, Col- 
chester, and neighbourhood. " In some places,'^ he 
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sayS; ''we have near ten thousand hearers. I go 
preaching thrice a day/' He had still to wait some 
time before his old popularity returned in the me- 
tropolis. Field-preaching, in the meantime, was his 
delight. '' Field-preaching/' he says, '' is my plan. 
I cannot join so as to be fixed in any particular 
place. Every one hath his proper gift.'' 

Writing from London in July, just before setting 
out for Scotland, he says : — '' In London I see such 
things that I never saw in England before. A 
mighty power almost continually accompanies the 

Word Nothing like a life of faith. I find 

the only happiness is to lie down as a poor sinner at 
the feet of the once crucified." 

His letters to some of the orphans at Georgia, 
about this time, are very interesting. To one under 
deep conviction of sin he wrote : — '' And is the 
Lord striving with you ? Oh then admire his patience, 
and give him your whole heart. I had no other end 
in bringing you to Bethesda but that you might be 
brought to Jesus. How early was Samuel acknow- 
ledged by the Lord, and why should not you? 
Come then, my dear lamb, and wander no longer. 
.... Away to Him then in all your blood, just as 
you are ; and when you are near to God forget not 
your afiectionate friend, G. W." 

Before going to Scotland he had an inter- 
view with John Wesley, who called upon him one 
day in June. " Having heard/' writes Wesley in 
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his Journal^ *' mucli of Mr. G. Whitefield's ankind 
behaviour since his return from Georgia^ I went to 
him to hear him speak for himself^ that I might 
know how to judge. I much approved of his plain- 
ness of speech. He told me he and I preached two 
different gospels, and therefore he not only would 
not join with or give me the right hand of fellow- 
ship, but was resolved pubUcly to preach against me 
and my brother. Mr. Hall, who went with me, put 
him in mind of the promise he had made but a few 
days before, that, whatever his private opinion was, 
he would never publicly preach against us; but 
Whitefield's reply was, ' that such promise was only 
an effect of human weakness, and he was now of 
another mind.' '' It must be recollected that White- 
field, on his return from America, on being made 
acquainted with the sad divisions that had taken 
place, much as he would have preferred neutrality, 
now found it impossible. To have remained simply 
silent in his prominent position was quite out of the 
question. There was on the part of the Wesleys 
so much outspoken hostility to the doctrine of elec- 
tion, which they assailed from the pulpit on every 
occasion, that Whitefield found he had no alternative 
but openly to denounce the Arminianism of his old 
friends. It is pleasing, however, to find that the 
interruption of friendly intercourse was but of short 
duration, and Whitefield ever after regretted he had 
been betrayed into a hasty expression on the sub- 
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ject of the " lot caBting," and thus expressed liis 
regret ib a lett«r to John Wesley : — " I have for a 
long time expected that you would have sent me an 
answer to my last, but I suppose you are afraid to 
oorresponii with me because I revealed your secret 
diout the lot. Though much may be said for my 
doing it, yet I am sorry now that any such thing 
dropped from my pen, and I humbly ask pardon. 1 
find I love you as much as ever, and pray God, if it 
be his blessed will, that we may be all united toge- 

ther May God remove all obstacles that now 

prevent our imion 1 Though I hold particular elec- 
tion, yet I offer Jesus freely to every soul. You 
may cany sanctification to what degrees you will, 
only I cannot agree that the in-being of sin is to be 

destroyed in this life May all disputings 

oaase, and each of ue talk of nothing but Jesus and 
Him crucified. This ia my reselution. Tho liOrd 
be with your spirit." 

He arrived at Edinburgh in August, and found 
great commotion among tlie Presbyters, who would 
not hear him preach unle^is he declared himself on 
their side. " I was aeked," he saye, " to preach only 
for them until I had further light. I inquired why 
only for thorn. ' Because,' said Ralph Erskine, ' they 
were the Lord's people.* I then asked were there 
no other Lord's people but themselves; and sup- 
posing all others were the devil's people, th^ oar- 
tainly had more need to be preached to ; and there- 
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fore I was more determined to go into the highways 
and hedges, and that if the Pope himself wonld lend 
me his pulpit, I would gladly proclaim the righteous- 
ness of Christ therein/' 

At Dunfermline he occupied the pulpit of 
Ralph Erskine, and a custom common with the 
Scotch people, but not so general in those days 
in English congregations, struck him as a pleasing 
feature; every one came with his or her Bible, 
and followed his references. " To hear,'* he says, 
'' the rustling of the leaves which they made 
was quite encouraging/^ Another feature, differ- 
ing fix>m southern habits, was that warm, simple- 
hearted gathering round him after the service, and 
shaking him by the hand, which he encountered in 
the afternoon at Edinburgh, when he preached at 
the orphan-house to a large and attentive congrega- 
tion, among whom were several of the nobility. A 
Quaker who was there also came up to him, and 
said, ^' Friend George, I am as thou art. I am for 
bringing all to the life and power of the everlasting 
God, and therefore if thou wilt not quarrel with me 
about my hat, I will not quarrel with thee about thy 
gown.*' "In this respect," observes Whitefield, 
''I wish all of eveiy denomination were thus 
minded.^^ 

In a lett^, written to a gentleman at Stirling, 
he complained of the treatment he had received from 
the presbytery. '' Such a narrow way of acting,^' 
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he remarked. " Sapposing their schame to be 
acriptoral, yet forbearance towards Uiose that differ 
from them and long'Suffering are to be exercised. 1 
▼enly bdiere there ia no sadi form of goremment 
inacribed in the Book of God as ezclndea a toleration 
of all other forms whatBOerer." 

Hia reception in Eldinbargh was veiy flattering, 
and great reeolts followed everywhere. Writing to 
a friend, he Bays, "It wonid make your heart 
leap for joy to be now in Edinborgh. I question 
if there be not upwards of Uiree hundred in tiiia 
city seeking after Jesus." At seven in the morn- 
ing he gave a lecture in the fields, and preached 
in difierent places in the city twice daily. Lord 
Rae and the Earl of Leveu stand particularly 
prominent amongst his &ieuds at this time in 
Scotland. Writing to tlie former, he remarks in 
reference to the " Presbytery disputes," " Why 
should we, who are pilgrims, mind earthly things T 
Why should we, that are soldiers, entaugte ooraelvea 
with the things of this life? I am a poor despised 
minister oT Jesus Christ, but I wonld not change my 
Master for ten thousand worlds." 

He was introduced during his stay in the northern 
capital to many kind Christian friends, of whom he 
writes, " I scarce have known whether I have been in 
or out of the body, but I find the more I receive 
grace, the more I desire to lie as a poor, very poor, 
•inner at the feet of the wounded Lamb &»• 
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veral have just now been with me, who have this last 
week^ especially yesterday, drank deep of divine 
love ; they are now full of the comforts of the Holy 
Spirit. I pray that they may walk humbly with 
their God, for it is a good thing to know how to 
mamage a manifestation aright ; nature so frequently 
and artfully blends with grace that, for want of close 
watch and tender walk, we grieve the Holy Spirit. 
Hence arise deadness and darkness in the soul.^^ 

The Erskines hinted to him they thought he was 
led to temporize in reference to the presbytery on 
account of the orphan-house at Georgia, but White- 
field was under no such restraint. '' I cannot,^^ he 
writes to Mr. B. Erskine, Aug. 24, ''think the 
'solemn league and covenant^ is obligatory upon 
me. Indeed, dear sir, you mistake if you think I 
temporize on account of the orphans.'' 

He went to Glasgow in September, where he 
preached ten or twelve times. Many were brought 
under deep convictions. He says, '' The congrega- 
tions were large, and so also were the contributions 
for Georgia.'' He returned to Edinburgh the end of 
September, and on the Sunday following preached 
four times ; twice in the church and twice in the 
fields. During the succeeding week he visited the 
hospitals and prisons, an^ preached in each place. 
One day was devoted to preaching to the children of 
ike dtj, and on the evening of the same day nearly 
twenty thousand were assembled in the park to hear 
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him : he was veiy much stmck with the children's 
attention. ''It is remarkable/' he writes, ''how 
many children are under conviction, and everywhere 
great power and apparent success attend the Word 
preached.'' So numerous were the applications 
from different places, that he deemed it neces- 
sary to prolong his visit in Scotland; nor were 
the poor orphans at Georgia during this time for- 
gotten. Writing to Mr. Habersham, in charge of 
the orphanage, he says, " I have, by the ship that 
brings you this, sent you £70 worth of different 
goods, to be disposed of for the benefit of the 

orphan-house I have also sent 600 yards of 

cloth, a present of my own, to make the boys and 
girls coats. • . . Oh, my dear friend, how faithful is 
the Lord Jesus ! He has now enabled me to pay 
my brother, and also Mr. Noble's bill of £300« 
There is yet £200 to be paid which I borrowed since 
my arrival in England ; but very shortly I hope to 
discharge that also." 

It was not, however, possible for the voice 6f 
calumny to be silent under all this success, and m 
report was spread that he obtained money from 
poor people to the injury of themselves and their 
Camilies. But this was far from being the fact; 
nay, quite the contrary ; for his largest contributioiis 
were from the rich and the substantial. It was sug- 
gested that some private contributions should be 
made for Whitefield himself, but he would not con- 
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sent to it. ''I make no purse/' he said; ^' what I 
have I give away. ' Poor, yet making many rich,' 
shall be my motto still. My great and pro- 
fessed design is to bring poor sinners to Jesus 
Christ; bat as my orphan family abroad is now 
large, I think it my daty to speak to those who are 
willing to help them.'' 

At the pressing invitation of one of the ministers 
at Aberdeen he went to that city early in October. 
When he arrived he found affairs gloomy, for the 
magistrates refused to permit him to preach in the 
Kirk-yard, in consequence of a prejudice entertained 
by some of their number against him. This was, 
however, traced to the influence of the other Aberdeen 

minister, one Mr. B y and therefore soon ailer 

Whitefield's arrival he waited upon him. ^'He 
was," says Whitefield, " prepared for me, and im- 
mediately pulled out a paper containing a great 
number of insignificant questions, which I had 

neither time nor inclination to answer The 

next morning I lectured and preached ; the magis- 
trates were present, the congregation very large, 
and life and light fled around. In the afternoon 

Mr. B preached ; I attended. He began his 

prayers as usual, but in the midst of them, naming 
me by name, he entreated the Lord to forgive the 
dishonour that had been put upon Him by my being 
suffered to preach in that pulpit ; and in his sermon 
lie not only urged that I was a curate of the Church 
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of England, but aLso quoted a passage or two oat of 
my first printed sermon, which he said were grossly 
Arminian. Most of the congregation seemed sur- 
prised and chagrined, especially his good-natured 
colleague, who immediately, without consulting me 
in the least, stood up and gave notice that Mr. 
Whitefield would preach in about half an hour. The 
interval being so short, the magistrates returned into 
the session-house, and the congregation patiently 
waited, big with expectation of hearing my resent- 
ment. At the time appointed, I went up, and took 
no other notice of the good man^s ill-timed zeal than 
to observe that, if the good old gentleman had seen 
some of my later writings, wherein I had corrected 
some of my former mistakes, he would not have ex- 
pressed himself in such strong terms. The people 
being thus diverted from controversy with man were 
deeply impressed with what they heard from the 
Word of God. All was hushed, and more than 
solemn ; and on the morrow the magistrates sent for 
me, expressed themselves quite concerned at the 
treatment I had met with, and begged I would 
accept of the freedom of the city.'' 

He finally left Scotland on the 28th of October, 
and reached his destination, Abergavenny, in about 
ten days after. Writing to Lord Leven on the 10th 
of November, from Abergavenny, he says; ''The 
horse (Lord Leven had given him one) carried me 
exceeding well ; my heart was often drawn out to 
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pray for the donor/^ At the same time he informs 
his lordship of his intended marriage. ''I find a 
restraint upon me now, so that I cannot write. 
Qoi calls me to retirement, being about to enter 
upon the marriage state to-morrow.^^ 

It would somewhat shake the nerves of many 
a modem bridegroom in these days of easy-going 
express trains, to have to ride on horseback fifty 
miles a day for ten consecutive days in order to 
be punctual to the time appointed. Whitefield 
speaks of going "{rom Scotland through Wales 
on his road to London,^' with as much indifier- 
ence as if it were a journey of some few miles 
only. 

Two days after reaching Abergavenny White- 
field was married to a Mrs. James, of that town, 
a widow, in her six and thirtieth year. Whitefield, 
himself, was only nine and twenty. " She was,'^ 
says Whitefield, *' neither rich or beautiful, but 
what was of far more consequence, a true child of 
Gk>d. She had been a housekeeper for many years ; 
at one time fond of the world and its pleasures, 
bat for upwards of three years past a despised 
follower of the Lamb of God." 

Both Whitefield and John Wesley married 
widows. It was not, however, to be expected 
from their antecedents, that they would settle 
down into quiet, stay-at-home domestic characters, 
a result, no doubt, calculated on by their wives. 
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Weslejr's married life proved a very unhappy one ; 
she was an extremely jealous woman^ and resorted 
to means to satisfy and justify her suspicions^ which 
at last ended in misery to herself^ and put a stop 
to all social confidence between them. She left him 
several times^ until at last he no longer sought for 
or desired her return^ and they lived separate ever 
after. Whitefield's motive in marrying^ as his 
letters have shown^ was for the sake of benefiting 
the poor orphans in Georgia. It must never have 
entered his head that his wife would not be con- 
tented to stay at home alone whilst he was absent 
and at a distance^ going from place to place. She 
was fond of rest and quiet ; exertion of any kind soon 
became irksome ; at first she went with him^ but his 
journeys and voyages were soon too much for hex ; 
hence she ceased^ after a few years, to be his travel- 
ling companion or fellow -labourer at the orphan- 
house. Although, however, there was this absence 
of sympathy between them, they nevertheless lived 
happily together ; and his letters to others show him 
ever thoughtful of her comfort and happiness. If 
she ever thought to make him a domestic husband 
she must have been soon undeceived ; for she very 
soon found, that neither matrimony or any other 
" impediment '* would be allowed to interfere with 
the great business of his life. " I hope God will never 
sufier me to say, ^ I have married a wife, and therefore 
cannot come,' " he remarks to a friend about this 
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time. Accordingly, within a week after marriage^ 
he started alone for London, with the view of 
making arrangements for their fnture residence in 
town. Writing to a friend at Edinburgh \ few 
days after his marriage, he says : — " On Saturday I 
was married in the fear of God, to one who, I hope^ 
will be a helpmeet to me. I hope soon to be in 
London; my wife I shall leave in the country 
for some time.^' To another he writes, "I am 
lately entered into the marriage relation. Jesus was 
called to, Jesus was present at the marriage. We 
have lately enjoyed much of the Divine presence I 
Many precious promises have been pressed upon my 
soul; I believe I shall see greater things than ever.*' 
To the friendly minister, with whom he had been 
staying at Aberdeen, he writes, ^' As I married for the 
Lord, I trust I shall not thereby be hindered, but 
rather forwarded in my work. . . . Oh, for that 
blessed time when we shall neither marry, nor be 
given in marriage, but be as the angels of God ! my 
soul longs for that glorious season. Perhaps, some- 
times, I am too impatient ; but who that has tasted of 
Jesus' love can forbear longiug to be with Him V^ 

He remained in London a few days only, and 
then went to Gloucester early in December, where 
he preached immediately on his arrival in a large 
bam, the use of which had been lent for the occa- 
sion. On the following Sunday an opportunity 
occurred of preaching in one of the churches in the 
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city, in conseqaence of the death of the incumbent, 
and his successor not having been yet appointed. 
He remained in Gloucester several days, preaching 
twice daily with great mcceBS. 

On Christmas-eve he left for Abergavenny to 
join Mrs. Whitefield, where he remained a week 
only, and then left for Bristol, leaving her to follow 
a few daya later. At Bristol he foond his friends 
had hired a large hall, where he preached twice 
daily during his stay. No mention is made of 
Uie Kingswood colliers dnring this visit; bat he 
appears to have succeeded in some measure in heal- 
ing the divisions that had crept in throngh the 
unfortunate breach occasioned by the extreme sec- 
tioDB of the Moravian partizans and those of John 
Wesley. 

Whitefield appears to have diecontinnod his diary 
about this time. This is a matter of great regret, 
for in no part of his correspondence is there to be 
found that insight into his inner life, to which much 
of what has previously been stated owes its peculiar 
interest. Why he did so appears in a letter to 
Mr. Tennant, written about this time. His journal 
had just been published, and had given great 
offence not only to those from whom he had ever 
met with scorn and contempt, but also to his friends 
both at home and abroad. Tennant had written 
to oration htm to be more careful what he published 
ibr the fiitnrei to which Whitefield replied: — "1 
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thank you for your caution; my mistakes often 
humble me ; but I have no freedom now to continue 
writing a journal." 

Whitefield was very sorry he had allowed many 
passages to be published, which at that time had 
been better omitted, and which were expunged in 
future editions. Friends and foes assailed him. 
Bishop Warburton wrote: — "I have seen White- 
field's journal^ and he appears to be as mad as ever 
George Fox, the Quaker, was." And the Bishop of 
London, also, took an opportunity, in his charge, 
to caution both clergy and laity against enthusiasm, 
illustrating his meaning by quoting several passages 
from the uafortunate journal ; to which Whitefield 
made but a poor reply in a pamphlet shortly after. 
He had better have remained silent. When a 
man gives a reason, he often damages instead of 
strengthens his cause. The advice of Lord Mansfield 
to one called to some judicial function late in life, 
was : — *' In giving your judgment, give it boldly and 
with decision, but never give a reason for it; your 
judgment, nine times out of ten, will be right, be- 
cause founded on experience ; but your reasons will 
probably be wrong, being only an afterthought." 

The Whitefields took lodgings in the neighbour- 
hood of Moorfields, and he preached regularly at the 
Tabernacle every Sunday during his stay in town, 
where he says, '' The Saviour carries all before us ; 
blessed be God, we feel the Holy Ghost daily in our 
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congregations. It surprises me to see what a com- 
pany of settled solid Christians are among us. The 
work goes on daily. We have a large society, con- 
sisting of several hundreds, and a noble place to 
meet in ; I have called it the Tabernacle, because we 
might be called upon to move our tents.'' 

A circumstance which gave him great pleasure, 
and which he discovered during this visit to London, 
was that the Wesleys were not averse to a renewal 
of their friendship; his heart had been pained to 
think his old friends had separated from him in 
affection as well as in doctrine. Writing to a friend 
on this subject, he says : — " I talk freely with the 
Messieurs Wesley, though we widely differ on a 
certain point. Blessed be God, there is a greater 
prospect of union than ever. It is what my soul 
longs for. It is a great pity that two pilgrims 
should fall out in the way to heaven ; but this will 
be till we get more of the Divine Spirit." 

He appears to have changed his mind about 
returning immediately to America. " When I shall 
embark, I know not,'' he says in a letter, written 
early in February this year. " The calls here are so 
loud and numerous ; there are so few labourers sent 
forth to act in a popular way, that I think it not 
my duty to leave England yet." 

Some of his letters written about this period are 
very interesting. In one to a friend at Phila- 
delphia^ he says, '^ Oh, the life of Jesus, how little 
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of it is to be seen in those who call themselves 
his followers ! . • . Humility^ meekness, love, peace, 
joy, goodness, faith, and the other blessed froits 
of the Spirit, whither are they fled ? . . . I fear most 
take np with the shadow instead of the substance. 
.... To prevent the growth of this inward life, 
I am persuaded Satan introduces heresies in the 
Church, hoping, thereby, to stir up strife, envy, 
prejudice, and narrowness of spirit; and where 
these are, there will be evil work. To this end, 
' sinless perfection ' has been propagated in Eng- 
land, and antinomianism with you. But blessed be 
God, I trust, both in England, and with you, dis- 
putations and distinctions are abated, and love and 
unity once more are lifting up their hecuis." 

Writing to one newly-awakened, he remarks*: 
'^When God first showed me that I must be a 
new creature, 1 awakened, as it were, into a new 
world. I stood quite amazed; I was astonished 
to think what a deep sleep the world around me 
was in. Thought I, oh that I was made instru- 
mental to some of them ! The Lord heard my 
prayer ; He has sent me to awaken the dear man I 
am writing to/^ To another he remarks, ''A soul 
that has had some awakening, and been wandering 
from Christ, is like Noah's dove, which could find 
no rest for the sole of its foot till it came back to 
the ark again/' 

The want of a spirit of union among Christians 
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particalarly upon his mind at this time. ^' Were 
we but animated^ led^ and mflaenced by this 
spirit^ what a blessed union there would be among 
all the churches of Jesus Christ ! It is a want of 
more of this that now^ at the present^ disunites 
us. I despair^ therefore^ of a greater union till a 
greater measure of the Spirit be poured from on high. 
Hence^ therefore^ I am resolved, simply to preach 
the gospel of Christ, and leaye others to quarrel 
by and with themselves. . . . Oh, love, true, 
simple. Christian, undissembled love, whither art 
ihou fled V 

He again went to Gloucester, the beginning of 
Februaiy, for a few days, and preached three times 
daily to increasing numbers. '^Here is such an 
awakening,^' he writes, '* in this country as I never 
saw or heard of in these parts before. ... It is 
pleasant to hear the people come and tell how God 
wrought upon them by my unworthy ministry two 
years ago.'' Letters from Scotland brought him 
glad tidings of the work going on there. '* Oh, 
the blessed effects of field preaching I'' he exclaims. 
" Oh that I was humble, that I was thankful ; help 
me, my dear friend, to entreat the Redeemer to 
make me a little, a very little child.'' 

Shortly after, returning to town, he decided 
on the bold step of preaching at Moorfields during 
the great annual holiday of Whitsuntide; — ''the 
•eaaon of all others," he says, ''when, if ever, 
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Satan's childreQ keep up their rendezvous/' Moor- 
fields^ in Wliitefield's days^ was a large open space 
of ground^ much frequented by the people on 
Sunday aflemoons^ and at holiday times. At 
the great Whitsuntide fair^ the ground was occu* 
pied by booths, where mountebanks, players, puppet 
shows, etc., exhibited. On Whit Monday, 1742, 
Whitefield started off at six o'clock in the morning, 
accompanied by several of his friends, and took 
possession of an eUgible spot for his ^^field- 
pulpit." He found, at that early hour, upwards of 
ten thousand already there ; he gives us the follow- 
ing account of his proceedings : — " I mounted my 
field-pulpit, glad to find that I had for once, as it 
were, got the start of the devil. The people im- 
mediately flocked round me, and I addressed them 
firom the words, ' As Moses lifted up the serpent in 
the wilderness, even so must the Son of Man be 
lifted up.' All was hushed and solemn; they 
gazed, they listened, and they wept. Thus en- 
couraged, I went again in the afternoon, but the 
scene was now changed — now all bustle, noise, and 
confusion. Drummers, trumpeters, merry-andrews, 
masters of puppet shows, and exhibitors of wild 
beasts, players, etc., were in possession of the 
crowd of people, estimated at twenty thou- 
sand and more. The fields were white for the 
harvest of Beelzebub, and not for the Redeemer." 
Whitcfield's pulpit was fixed on the opposite side. 
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and judging^ he says^ that like Paul I should 
now be called to fight with beasts of Ephesus^ I 
preached to them from the words^ '' Great is Diana 
of the Ephesians/' 

Great was the mortification of the players when 
they* saw multitudes change sides and flock round 
the preacher. '^ You may guess/^ he says, " there 
was great noise among the craftsmen/' He was not, 
however, to have it all his own way ; whilst preach- 
ing, his enemies commenced throwing '^ rotten 
eggs, stones, and dead cats,'' at him ; '^ my soul 
was indeed among lions," he says ; but the greater 
part of his audience continued to listen, and he 
gave notice at the conclusion that he would preach 
again from the same place at six o^clock in the 
evening. 

When he went at the time appointed, he was 
much encouraged to see several thousands collected 
together, and waiting for him ; but he was now to 
encounter a more organized opposition. He con- 
tinues, '' Opposite to the pulpit was one of Satan's 
choicest servants, exhibiting on a large stage to a 
great crowd, but as soon as they saw me in my 
black robes standing in the pulpit, they left the 
player and ran over. This Satan could not brook ; 
the merry-andrew, armed with a long whip, and 
followed by a crowd of enraged and disappointed 
showmen approached. Then mounting upon the 
shoulders of one of his comrades, the tumbler com- 
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menced lashing his whip at me, and pretending 
to fall down at every stroke with the violence 
of his exertions. They next persuaded a recruit- 
ing sergeant with his drum to pass through the 
congregation. When I saw them approach I 
gave the word of command, and ordered that way 
might be made for the king^s officer. The ranks 
opened, while all marched quietly through, and 
closed again." Finding these efforts to divert 
the attention of the congregation fail, a large body 
assembled together, and having procured a pole for 
a standard, they marched upon the audience ; but, 
fortunately, when within a few feet they quarrelled 
among themselves, threw down their standard, and 
turned away. Whitefield, after this last attempt^ 
was left in quiet possession of the field for the rest 
of the evening. " We then," he says, " returned to 
the Tabernacle, with my pocket iuU of notes from 
persons brought under concern, and read them 
amidst the praises and spiritual acclamations of 
thousands who joined." 

The next day he was invited to visit Marylebone 
Fields, a place at that time much frequented by 
boxers and gamesters. He found a great concourse 
assembled, and commenced preaching from the 
words, " I am not ashamed of the Gospel of Christ, 
for it is the power of God unto salvation to every 
one that believeth," Bom. i. 16. The pulpit was a 
very rickety one, and threatened to upset every time 
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he moved. ^'A number of my enemies seeing 
this," he says, '' commenced pushing those nearest 
against it/^ He escaped this danger to fall into 
another, and one more alarmiDg; for as he was 
passing from the pulpit to reach the coach waiting 
near, he felt his wig and hat pushed nearly off his 
head, and, turning about, he encountered a man 
with a drawn sword, with its point just touching 
his temple; but a gentleman, seeing this, struck 
the sword up with his cane. The multitude were 
so enraged at this assault upon him, that they 
seized hold of the culprit, who would have suffered 
severely but for the interference of one of Whitefield's 
fi-iends. 

The next day, nothing discouraged by his pre- 
vious experience, he " renewed the attack" at Moor- 
fields, when he says, *^ The pelting, noise, and 
threatening being renewed, and all to no purpose, 
one, more vile than the rest, mounted a tree near 
the pulpit, and exposed his person in the sight of 
the congregation I I must own at first it gave me a 
shock. I thought Satan had now almost outdone 
himself; but recovering my spirits, I appealed to 
all, since they had such a spectacle before them, 
whether I had wronged human nature in saying, 
after pious Bishop Hall, ' that man, when left to 
himself, is half a devil and half a beast.' Silence 
being thus gained, I concluded my discourse with a 
warm exhortation, and retired with my followers to 
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the Tabernacle, and we closed onr festival enter- 
prises in reading &esh notes that were put in, and 
praising and blessing God amidst thousands as- 
sembled/' He mentions an interesting incident 
in the midst of this scene of violence. " Several 
children, who were fond of sitting round me on 
the pulpit steps, handing in the notes the people 
gave, never once gave way during this scene. 
Every time I was struck they turned up their little 
weeping eyes, and seemed to wish they could receive 
the blows for me.'' Whitefield adds, " upwards of 
three hundred and fifty persons were awakened to 
a sense of sin at this time, who subsequently joined 
the Tabernacle Society at Moorfields.'' 

Shortly after this event, he left London, and 
sailed in the " Mary Ann '' for Scotland, accom- 
panied by his wife. During the voyage, which lasted 
several days, he was occupied in writing letters to 
his friends. To Howell Harris, at that time in 
Wales, he says : "I exhort all to go where they 
can profit most. I preach what I believe to be the 
truth, and then leave it to the Spirit of God to make 
the application. If some that you and I know are 
too confined, if they do not preach more frequently, 
and abound more in good works, it is for want of 
having their hearts more influenced with the love of 
God, and their graces kept in more constant exer- 
cise. To stir up this gift of God that is in us is an 
apostolic injunction, and If we do not keep upon our 
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watch^ we shall fall into a false stillness. Nature 
lores ease^ and as a blind zeal often prompts us to 
speak too much^ so tepidity and lukewammess often 
cause us to speak too Uttle/' 

To a clergyman residing in the Isle of Man, who 
complained of the difficulties thrown in his way, 
Whitefield replied : — " If you cannot preach freely in 
the Isle of Man, go whithersoever the Lord shall be 
pleased to lead you ; our commission is very exten- 
sive — ' Go ye into all the world/ *' 

They met with a warm reception on landing at 
Leith. " As soon as we came on shore/' he says, 
" many people came round us, weeping with joy at 
seeing me once more. A great number followed 
the coach to Edinburgh, and when we arrived, they 
almost caught me in their arms as I got out, they 
were so delighted.'' In the evening he paid a 
visit to a nobleman, whose heart the Lord had 
reached during Whitefield's last visit to Edinburgh. 
'' We were," he says, " received with great gladness. 
The cushion and Bible were brought in, and I gave 
them a word of exhortation. We sang and prayed 
the remainder of the evening most delightfully, and 
in talking of the things of God." 
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CHAPTER Vm. 

Previous to going to Scotland^ Wliitefield mentions 
that he, in common with many others, entertained a 
strong conviction that a remarkable outpouring of 
the Holy Spirit on many congregations in that 
country was at hand. " I believe within these four 
months you will hear of very great things," he wrote 
to a friend in Scotland, when just on the eve of set- 
ting out on his Scotch tour. There had been a very 
remarkable and striking revival some few months 
previous in the little village of Cambuslang, a small 
parish in the neighbourhood of Glasgow. But 
before entering upon these details, a few remarks 
on the prejudice which exists against what is called 
revivalism may not be out of place. 

It appears an axiom with the world in general 
that a man may become impassioned upon almost 
every subject but that of religion. However 
warm and impulsive his natural temperament may 
be, however much he may give way to the impres- 
sions he receives from the world around him ; yet, 
on the subject of all others the most important, the 
most momentous, namely, his standing before God, 
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or in other words, his religion, he is to remain calm, 
impassive, oold; his judgment alone most sit as 
umpire, and his energies employed in restraining all 
enthnsiasm, wannth, life, on a matter his reasoning 
fiMmlties are the least able to counsel, guide, or direct 
him aright. But as water can never rise higher than 
its source, so neither can human reason. ''The 
natural man understands not the things of God, for 
thej are spiritually discerned." 

It is not, however, the prejudice the world en- 
tertains on this subject, but with that which exists 
in the minds of many of Gbd's dear people which is 
now under consideration. ** How is it,^' often ex- 
claim many calm, self-possessed Christian people, 
*^ that if this work be of God, so much of extra- 
vagancy is mixed up with it?^' Such inquirers 
would do well to consider how various are the 
natural temperaments of different people ; how truths 
of a certain kind received into the mind of a natu- 
rally impulsive person frequently produce effects 
calculated for a time to disturb the judgment, and 
lead to the extravagancies complained of. Besides, 
who but God can determine the measure of a dis- 
covery of Himself, oven if that discovery is some- 
times accompanied with such strong impressions as 
to injure the body or the intellect ? Is there auy 
limit to the sovereignty of God^s action T Whilst 
all confess God's sovereignty in the ordinaiy affairs 
of the world, how can any attempt to set a limit to 
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his kingdom of grace ? Nay, is it not a presumption 
to determine that God never brings an outward 
calamity when bestowing spiritual and eternal bless- 
ings, even though the brain should totter and the 
reason tremble on its throne ? One under a strong 
conviction of sin is suddenly overwhelmed with a 
sense of the Divine pardon and forgiveness; yet, 
because of certain irregularities observable in his 
conduct, the effects of natural temperament, he is 
in consequence received with mistrust by those 
who ought to hold out the right hand of fellowship 
and help him on his way, but who are deterred for 
fear of being thought to encourage irregularity and 
excitement. Persons of this class would do well 
to ask themselves what kind of spirit they are 
praying and waiting for, when they doubt whether 
the work here described be of God or not. Our 
gracious Lord, in his wonderful and condescending 
mercy, has in all ages manifested forth his love to 
his church, in sending times of revival and refresh- 
ing — times when the working of his Spirit is more 
manifest than at others, when numbers are awakened 
to a knowledge of the truth, and many of his back- 
sliding children are quickened into new life and 
energy. Such was the glorious period of the Pro- 
testant Reformation, which succeeded the long night 
of Papal darkness. Such were the Puritan times a 
centurv or so later, and such were the times when 
Whitefield and Wesley lived. 
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There are^ however, exceptional cases, in which 
extreme physical prostrations have sometimes accom- 
panied the work of the Spirit. People have been 
suddenly struck down powerless, and reduced to a 
state of unconsciousness for a time. This phase 
is more frequently observable during the early 
period of a revival movement. On this particular 
manifestation, the remarks of one who witnessed 
a great revival among his own people in America 
are deserving of consideration. 

The Bev. Jonathan Edwards observed that when 
people were sometimes brought under deep convic- 
tions of sin, " they were unable to restrain uttering 
loud cries of anguish, in which state they remained 
for some days until Christ was revealed as their great 
atonement for sin, when they were overwhelmed 
with thoughts of his distinguishing love and kind- 
ness ; their views of his glory and divine perfections 
produced sweet joy and rest of soul ; they had a deep 
sense of his being ' altogether lovely ;' their souls 
flowed out in love to Him that often, like little chil- 
dren, when full of some anticipated enjoyment, their 
natural appetite failed, and food became distasteful.^' 
These, however, were exceptional cases. The more 
general characteristics which followed the work of 
Divine grace, he continues, were "attention and 
diligence in public worship ; on all the means of 
grace; care and watchfulness to guard against 
temptation ; a tenderness of conscience ; not to do 
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or say anything contrary to the mind and will of 
God ; a deep sense of the dreadful nature and defile- 
ment of sin^ accompanied with an abiding sense that 
the blood of Jesus Christ is the alone remedy for it ; 
the reality of another worlds and a solemnity and 
seriousness of manner as contrasted with previous 
habits ; sweet views of the Divine glory and perfec- 
tions of Christ ; humbleness of mind^ and a forsaking 
of the frivoUties of life, no longer having a desire 
for them If such results as these/' re- 
marks Mr. Edwards to the objectors in his day, *' if 
such results as these are enthusiasm, and the fruits 
of a distempered brain, let my brain be evermore 
possessed of that happy distemper .'' 

Few persons had more experience on this subject 
than John Wesley. He remarked that '' the out- 
ward symptoms and manifestations were more 
frequent at the beginning than at the close of a 
revival season ; it was so in New England, Soot- 
land, Holland, Ireland, and at Cambuslang. « . . 
Those whom it pleases God to employ in this work,'* 
he continues, "ought to be quite passive ; they should 
choose nothing, but leave entirely to Him all the 
circumstances of his own work. . . . The 
danger was to regard extraordinary circumstances 
too much, as if they were essential to the inward 
work ; perhaps the danger is, to regard them 
too little ; to condemn them altogether ; to ima- 
gine they had nothing of Gk>d in ihem ; whereas 
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the truth is^ Grod suddenly and strongly con- 
vinced many that they were lost sinners^ the natural 
consequence whereof were sudden outcries and 
strong bodily convulsions. Secondly, to strengthen 
and encourage them that believed, and to make his 
work more apparent. He favoured several with divine 
dreams; others, with trances and visions. Thirdly, in 
some of these instances, after a time, nature mixed 
with grace ; and lastly, Satan mimicked this work 
of God in order to discredit the whole work ; . . . 
and yet it is not wise to give up this part, any 
more than to give up the whole. At first it was, 
doubtless, wholly fi*om God. . . . Let us suppose, 
however, that in some few cases, there was a mLx- 
ture of dissimulation, that persons pretended to see 
or feel what they did not, and imitated the cries, or 
convulsive motions of those who were really over- 
powered by the Spirit of God ; yet even this should 
not make us either deny, or undervalue the real work 
of the Spirit ; the shadow is no disparagement to the 
substance, nor the counterfeit of the real diamond.'* 
Wesley gives the following amusing account of 
some he encountered in a state of religious excitement : 
— '' To-day came one who was pleased to fall into a 
fit for my entertainment ; he beat himself heartily ; 
I thought it a pity to hinder him. A girl, as she 
began to cry, I ordered to be carried out ; her con- 
vulsions were so violent as to take away the use of 
her limbs, till they laid her without at the door and 
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left her ; then she itnmediately foand her legs^ and 
walked off," On another occasion^ during a preach- 
ing excursion, he says, " The first night I preached, 
half my words were lost through the noise of their 
outcries. Last night, before I began, I gaYC notice 
that whosoever cried so as to drown my voice, 
should, without any man^s hurting, or judging 
them, be gently carried to the furthest comer of 
the room ; but my porters had no employment the 
whole night/^ As if acting upon this hint, after 
Wesley had been preaching with great success in 
a country town in the north of England, some of 
the people took up a waggon-load of his hearers, 
who had become such changed characters that their 
neighbours could not make them out. They were 
brought before the magistrate, who examined them 
and inquired what was the nature of the charge. 
" Plaise your worship," one of the accusers replied, 
" why they pretend to be better than other people, 
and besides, they prayed from morning till night.*' 
''Have they done nothing else?*' " Yes, sir,'* said 
an old man, " a'nt plaise your worship they have 
convarted my wife ; till she went among them she 
had such a tongue ! but now she is as quiet as a 
lamb.'' " Carry them back, carry them back," said 
the magistrate, '' and let them convert all the scolds 
in the town."* 

• Southey'i " Life of YTmUj.** 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Cambuslako^ in the days of Wliitefield^ was a small 
village about four miles from Glasgow. The pastor 
of the church at that time was the Rev. William 
McCullagh, a man of prayer ; and it is important to 
notice that^ for some months previous to the events 
about to be mentioned^ it had pleased the Great 
Head of the Church to put it into the hearts of his 
servants, the pastor and the believing people of the 
congregation, to wrestle earnestly in prayer for an 
outpouring of the Holy Spirit on the Church and 
neighbourhood. There had been a remarkable 
unanimity on this subject; prayer-meetings were 
sought for by the people themselves, and a great 
and louging desire was felt that God would merci- 
fully cause a revival of true religion in their midst. 
People's minds had doubtless been led and influenced 
by hearing what God was doing in other places ; 
but, beyond this, there was nothing else to account 
for it. There had been in Cambuslang no previous 
outward event — no visitation, or remarkable dis- 
pensation of Providence, which often is used as a 
means in God's hands to lead men to a more earnest 
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seeking after Him. The Scotch were never con- 
sidered a people easily liable to be acted upon by 
excitement or enthusiasm^ nor were the few poor 
hard-worked agricultural labourers in this district 
an exception. Whitefield had not yet made his ap- 
pearance among them, so that what took place could 
not be charged to his preaching. 

In the month of February an unusual concern 
appeared in Mr. McCullagh^s congregation. In a 
letter written shortly after, giving an account of 
the work, he mentions that, in consequence of ninety 
heads of families requesting a weekly lecture, and 
the more than ordinary concern being manifested, 
he called a meeting at the manse for prayer. This 
was on the Monday, and the two next evenings they 
met again for prayer. On the Thursday evening 
after the usual week-day lecture, upwards of fifty 
persons followed )iim home to his house under deep 
convictions of sin. Similar results were observed 
daily, until he was obliged to preach every day to 
them in the church. 

Gillies mentions in his Life of Whitefield, that 
'' this concern appeared with some circumstances 
very unusual ; to wit, — severe bodily agonies, out- 
cryings, and faintings in the congregation." Nor 
was it a matter of surprise after a time, when num- 
bers flocked from the neighbouring places, thmt 
many counterfeits were among them. When White- 
field came he preached three times on the day of hit 
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arrival^ to immense congregations assembled from 
the neighbouring villages. The last service com- 
menced at nine and concluded at eleven o'clock^ but 
the people would not retire^ and Mr. McCuUagh then 
addressed them until past one in the morning ; even 
then it was with considerable reluctance that the 
people were persuaded to separate. All this took 
place on a hill side^ in a cold February night. 
" Thousands and thousands/^ says Whitefield, ''have 
I seen^ before it was possible to catch it by sympathy^ 
melted down under the Word. Such a commo- 
tion^ especially at eleven at night. For about an 
hour and a half there was such weeping, so many 
falling into deep distress ; the people seem to be 
slain by scores. They were carried off, and came 
into the house like soldiers wounded in and carried 
off a field of battle. Their cries and agonies were 
exceedingly affecting. . . . All night in the fields 
might be heard the voice of prayer and praise. . . . 
Some young ladies were found by a gentlewoman 
praising God at break of day. She went and joined 
with them.'' 

The next day being Sunday, upwards of twenty 
thousand were assembled on the hill side, and the 
communion of the Lord's Supper was administered. 
Whitefield remarks, " Their joy was so great that, 
at the desire of both ministers and people, another 
communion was appointed to be held a few weeks 
later, when scarce ever was such a sight seen in 
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Scotland. There were unquestionably twenty thou- 
sand persons ; two tents were set up^ and the Holy 
Sacrament was administered in the fields. When I 
began to serve a table the power of God was felt by 
numbers^ but the people crowded so upon me that 
I was obliged to desist and go to preach at one of 
the tents^ whilst the ministers served the rest of ihe 
tables : God was with them and with his people. 
Upwards of twenty ministers assisted on this oc- 
casion.^' 

On the Monday following Whitefield preached 
again, '^ but such a universal stir I never saw be- 
fore/' he says ; '^ the motion fled as swift as lightning 
from one end of the auditory to the other. You 
might have seen thousands bathed in tears ; some at 
one time wringing their hands, others almost swoon- 
ing, and others crying out and mourning over a 
pierced Saviour." Writing to Mr. Habersham^ at 
the orphan-house, he says, " My dear brother, Qod 
is still doing greater things for me than ever ; the 
awakening here in Scotland is unspeakable; tho 
congregations in the west are just like those which 
you and I saw at Fogg's Manor in Pennsylvania. 
God seems to awaken scores together ; I never was 
enabled to preach so before. Oh that I may lie low 
at the feet of my dear Redeemer, to whose image I 
am studying to be more conformed every day." One 
Sunday in August Whitefield reckoned there were 
thirty thousand present, and two thousand five 
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hundred communicants. '^In the midst of all^^^ he 
remarks^ '' my dear Master keeps me leaning upon 
Himself, and causes me to walk in the comfort of 
the Holy Ghost from morning to night.'' 

He remained in Scotland until the middle of 
October. A single week's itinerary in the month of 
August gives some idea of the immense bodily 
fatigue he must have undergone. '^ I preached twice 
on Thursday at Greenock ; on Friday three times at 
Kilbride ; on Saturday twice at Stevenson ; on Sun- 
day four times at Irvine ; on the Monday once again 
at Irvine^ and three times at Kilmarnock ; on the 
Tuesday once at the same place, and four times at 
Stewardstown ; and on Wednesday once at the latter 
place, and twice at Meames/' makiug in all twenty- 
three sermons. And these labours, be it remembered, 
could scarcely be called exceptional ; nor did he at 
present feel any ill effects. The encouragement he 
met with everywhere kept him up. " I never," he 
says, '^ met with so much apparent success before. 
At Greenock, Kilmarnock, and Stewardstown, the 
concern was great ; at the two latter places extra- 
ordinary. O my friend, pray and give praise 
on behalf of the most unworthy wretch that 
was ever employed in the dear Bedeemer's ser- 
vice. I speak this from my inmost souL I must 
cry out continually, ' Why me. Lord ? why me V 
Oh for a passive, tender, truly broken, child-like 
heart." 
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He preached twice every day during his stay in 
Edinburgh. Writing to Mr. Cennick in July^ he 
says : — ** Last Thursday night and on Friday morn- 
ing there was such a shock as I never felt before. Ob 
what melting and weeping was there I I have heard 
blessed effects of it since. All glory be to Ood 
through Christ I^' The associated Presbyters were 
astonished^ and one of their number wrote a tract upon 
the subject, ' deploring the whole as a work of the 
evil one.' The heads of the Seceders also appointed 
a public fast to humble themselves for what they 
were pleased to call ^ the delusion of Cambuslang.' "* 

Ten years later the Rev. Mr. McCullagh gave thef 
following testimony of the reality of the work : — 
*' Setting aside all these that appeared under awaken- 
ing in 1 742, who have since remarkably backsUdden, 
I have now before me^ at the writing of this (April 
27, 1751), a list of about four hundred persons 
awakened here in 1742, who, from that time to the 
time of their death, or to this, that is, for these nine 
years past, have been enabled to behave as becometh 
the gospel.^' 

But in the midst of these scenes, Whitefield never 
forgot the distant orphans. Numerous collections 
were made during this time, and large sums were 
wiDingly contributed. 

Mr. Habersham sent home very favourable ac- 
counts, which reached Whitefield while in Scotland. 

• Soathej's Life of John Weilej. 

M 
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The following extracts will show ander what great 
privations he and those with him were contented to 
pass their lives^ far away from friends in the swampy 
district near Savannah : — ^' We have had no supplies 
since you left us of flesh or bread, except some 
pork We Uve entirely within ourselves, ex- 
cept a few necessaries Twice a-day we eat 

hominy of our own raising, and at present without 
molasses. For dinner we eat salt beef of our own 
stock, and pease for bread, of all which we have 
plenty for three months to come. Our garden is 
very fruitful of greens, turnips, etc., and we expect 
a good crop of potatoes ; in short, we have plenty of 
wholesome food. Glory be to God, we daily see our 
Heavenly Father^s hand supplying us in this won- 
derful land.'' He adds, however, "I must have 
cash, not only to pay our debts, but also to buy 
clothing, and many other necessaries, and I believe 
our God will give it to me. He is our Shepherd, 
therefore shall we lack nothing. I trust He has 
enabled me to pray in faith, nothing doubting but He 
will supply our every want.'' 

Whitefield's reply deserves insertion : — '' Last 
Monday I received an agreeable packet of letters 
from you. They rejoice our hearts. As soon as I 
read yours, my wife said, ' Let us give thanks, and 
pray.' Accordingly we kneeled down, and had 
very near access to the Father of mercies on your 
behalf. At night, after our condng home, we did 
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the same. Our common Lord enabled us to wrestle 
in faith. We all felt our hearts drawn mightily 
towards you. I could wish for wings to fly unto 
you. I long to thank you in person for your faith- 
fulness to your poor^ unworthy, but most aS^ectionate 
friend.^' 

Yet Whitefield, who could write so cheerfully 
and encouragingly to his distant friend and steward, 
was at this time poor enough himself. *' I have,'* 
he says, *' for these eight or nine years past had no 
visible settled fiind, but fetched in all temporal sup- 
plies by pleading the promises. My God never 
failed me — He never will.'* 

It is remarkable that about the time Haber- 
sliam was writing the words already quoted, "1 
believe our God will give it to me,'' Whitefield 
was bearing witness to the ftilfilment of this 
in a letter to a friend: — "The congregations 
are large, and so are the contributions for 
Georgia.'' 

Before leaving Scotland^ he wrote the following 
letter to John Wesley. The friendship was now 
renewed between them which had been broken off 
for a short time only : — " Yesterday morning I had 
your kind letter. About ten days ago I sent you 

a packet by my dear wife In answer to 

your first part, I say, 'Let old things pass away, 
and all things become new.' Dear friend, my soal 
is on fire. Oh let us not fall out by the way I Let us 
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bear and forbear one another in love. God be 
praised for giving yon such a mind/' 

Whitefield left Scotland in November, " riding 
post/' he says, to London in five days, whilst his 
wife took the sailing-packet from Leith, and went 
by sea, encountering a rough passage. He was 
very much pleased with his Scotch tour. In a 
letter written a few days after reaching London, he 
snys : — "Wonderful things did the Lord perform for 
bis people in Scotland. The concern expressed 
for me at my departure was really unspeakable. 
The collections were large. At Edinburgh I col- 
lected £128 at one time, and £44 at another. At 
Glasgow about £128 was collected. I think we got 
about £300 in all. Blessed be God, I now owe no- 
thing in England. On the orphan-house account 
what is due is owing abroad. I think since we have 
been in England we have got near £1500.'' 

Only a few months previous, just after his return 
from America, when reduced very low both in spirits 
as well as in money matters, he had expressed, it will 
be recollected, a hope that God would give him, or 
rather " make up " to him this amount. Thus God 
answers prayer. 

Whitefield became acquainted with Colonel Grar- 
diner and his wife during his last visit to Scotland. 
To Lady Grardiner he wrote on his return : — " I 
trust this will find you sitting under the Redeemer's 
shadow with great delight. It rejoiced me greatly 
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when I heard that onr infinitely condescending God 
had blessed my unworthy ministry to recover your 
ladyship from a state of darkness and spiritual deser- 
tion/^ And two or three weeks later he wrote to 
the Colonel^ her husband^ in the following almost 
prophetic strain : — " Our Saviour will give you a 
discharge when you have fought a few more battles 
for him. I confess your situation and employment 
cannot be very agreeable to a disciple of the Prince 
of Peace.'* Colonel (Jardiner, it will be recollected, 
was killed at the battle of Preston Pans in 1 745^ 
three years after this letter was written. 

On Whitefield's arrival in London, he found the 
congregation at Moorfields had become too large for 
the building; so he set to work to enlarge it at 
once. A few extracts from his letters, written during 
this winter^ will show the happy state of his mind in 
the midst of many trials and much opposition :— 
'' Since I have been in London the Lord has given 
me great freedom of soul, and caused his Word to 
come with power. My Master lets me have my 
hands full of work. From morning till night I am 
employed ; and glory be to rich grace, I am carried 
through the duties of each day with cheerfrilness, and 
almost uninterrupted tranquillity. Our society is 
large, but in good order, and we make improvements 
daily. My Master gives us much of his gracious 
presence both in our public and private ministra- 
tions." *' I think I may say to you/' he writes to a 
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correspondent in Edinburgh^ who had been kept 
from speaking and acting for God bj a sight of his 
own nnworthiness^ " as Lather said to Melancthon^ 
' Minis 68 nullvs/ ' Yon are kept in bondage by a 
fadse hnmility/ It is good to see ourselves poor and 
exceeding yile^ but if that sight preyents us looking 
up, to exerting ourselves for our dear Saviour, it 
becomes criminal, and robs the soul of much com- 
fort. I can speak this hj dear-bought experience. 
How often have I been kept from speaking and 
acting for God by a sight of my own unworthiness ! 
but now I see that the more unworthy I am, the 
more fit to work for Jesus, because He will get much 
more glory in working by such mean instruments, 
and the more He has forgiven me, the more I 
ought to love and serve Him.'^ He thus en- 
courages another : — '' When I discover a new 
corruption, I am as thankful as a sentinel keeping 
watch in a garrison would be at spying a straggling 
enemy come near him. I stand not fighting with it 
tnyself in my own strength, but run immediately 
and tell the Captain of my salvation. By the sword 
of his Spirit He soon destroys it, and makes me ex- 
ceeding happy. This is what I call simply looking 
to Christ.'' It was a favourite expression of his that 
'' nothing sets a person so much out of the devil's 
reach as humility." " Those," he said, on another 
occasion, '* that have been the most humbled, make 
the most solid, useful Christians. It stands to 
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reason^ the more a man is emptied of himself, the 
more room is there made for the Spirit of God to 

dwell in him Hmnilitj must be taught 

us as Gideon taught the men of Succoth^ with briars 
and thorns. These will frequently fetch blood firom 
the old man. Oh that we may be made willing to 
have him bleed to death ! ' Away with him ! away 
with him ! crucify him I crucify him I' May this 
be the language of your heart and mine ! To have 
this prayer answered, what trials must we meet 
with from the devil, the world, the flesh, and even 
from God's own dear children ; all little enough to 
lead us into that mortified, pacific, resigned, and 
disinterested mind which was in Christ Jesus.'' 

Early in the spring of 1743, Whitefield started 
for the West of England on a preaching circuit. 
Always impatient for the winter to pass away, he 
longed for a return of the spring when he could 
preach in the fields — those " airy pluralities," as he 
was fond of calling them. At Gloucester, where he 
preached in a bam, he met with the same warmth 
of afiection as ever. " It was past one," he says, 
'' in the morning before I could lay my weary body 
down, so great was the number who came for advice 
and consolation." At five the next morning, '' sick 
for want of rest," he went on horseback a few miles, 
and preached at seven to a large congregation ; he 
then rode onto Stonehurst, — read prayers — preached, 
and administered the Sacrament in the church. In 
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the afternoon of the same day he rode on to Stroud, 
and addressed about twelve thousand in a field ; and 
again at six o'clock in the evening to about the 
same number collected on Hampton Common^ con- 
cluding his day's work by holding " a general love 
feasf at Hampton^ and going to bed at midnight 
'' very cheerful and very happy." 

From Gloucestershire he went into South Wales. 
At Carmarthen^ which he describes as " one of the 
greatest and most poUte places in Wales/' he 
preached from the cross in the marketplace^ and in 
the evening from a table. The assizes were at that 
time being held^ and the justices desired that he 
would stay till they rose^ and they would come and 
hear him, which they accordingly did. 

Returning in March to Gloucester he preached 
in a bam to a crowded audience, and then went to 
BLampton, the snow falling and freezing all the way : 
here he addressed about ten thousand people on the 
common, from an elevation which the people called 
'' Whitefield's Tump." " Preaching in Gloucester- 
shire," he remarks, '' is now like preaching at the 
Tabernacle." Of Swansea, he writes, " great things 
are doing here. This morning I preached to about 
four thousand with great power. Swansea is taken 
.... Many of the rich and great were present 
.... The congregation larger than in the morn- 
ing — free grace for ever." He returned to London 
in May. During the last three weeks he had 
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travelled about four hundred miles^ preached forty 
times^ visited thirteen towns^ and passed through 
seven counties. Writing to Mr. Habersham^ at 
the orphan-house^ on his return te town, he 
says, '' It would amaze you to see the great 

congregations in Moorfields Last 

Sunday morning I collected twenty-three pounds 
for the orphans.'^ (He was now getting impa- 
tient to return to America.) " I have been, I fear, 
sinfully impatient to come over. I think I could 
be sold a slave to serve at the gallies, rather 
than you and my dear orphan family should want. 
Sometimes, my wicked heart has said, ' If I knew I 
should have stayed so long, I would not have come 
over to England at all.' But Gk>d's thoughts are 
not as our thoughts : it is best to be kept at his feet, 
waiting to know what He would have us to do. By- 
and-by we shall know all; till then, let us wait 
patiently.^' To a minister at Carlisle, who was 
desirous of a field of labour in London, he writes : 
'^I believe your way is clear to London; the 
brethren, I am persuaded, will be willing to give 
you the right hand of fellowship, since you are de« 
termined not to meddle with controversy, or to 
make adult baptism a bone of contention, but simply 
to preach Christ and Him crucified.*' 

In June he again left London for the west 
of England. At Hampton, in the neighbourhood 
of Bristol, the scene of his past labours, the con- 
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gregation was greater than ever^ but he was 
now threatened by a mob of disorderly persons 
who had previoosly been exasperated hj the 
preaching of one Mr. Adams. Adams^ some few 
years before^ had gone ont of curiosity to hear 
Whitefield preach on Hampton Common^ and had 
been converted to become a field preacher on the 
very spot of his conversion. In July of this year, he 
wrote to Whitefield, giving an account of the oppo- 
sition and persecution he had met with. Greatly 
surprised at this, for he had always been treated with 
great attention and respect hitherto, Whitefield pro- 
ceeded at once to the spot, when the following 
scene, which he here describes, occurred. " On 
Thursday I came here and expected to be 
attacked, because I had heard that the mob had 
now threatened if ever I came there again, they 
would have a piece of my black gown to make 
aprons with. No sooner had I entered the town 
but I saw and heard the signals, such as blowing 
of horns, and ringing of bells for gathering the 
mob. My soul was kept quite easy ; I preached 
on a large grass plat, and as it happened, I finished 
my sermon and pronounced the blessing just as the 
ringleaders of the mob broke in upon us, which I 
soon perceived disappointed and grieved them very 
much. One of them as I was coming down from the 
table called me coward, but I told him they should 
hear from me another way. I then went into the 
house and preached upon the staircase to a large 
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number of serious souls ; but these real troublers 
of Israel soon came in to mock and mob us ; feel- 
ing what I never felt before, I leaped downstairs 
and all ran away before me. However, they con- 
tinued making a noise about the house till midnight, 
abusing the poor people as they went home, and as 
we hear, they broke one young lady's arm in two 
places. Brother A. they threw a second time into 
the pool, in which operation he received a deep 

wound in his leg. John C ^'s life was much 

threatened. Young W. H. they wheeled in a barrow 
to the pooPs side, lamed his brother, and grievously 
hurt several others. Hearing that two or three 
clergymen were in town, one of whom was a justice 
of the peace, I went to them ; but alas ! I seemed 
unto them as one that mocked, and instead of 
redressing, they laid the cause of all the grievances 
at my door." The matter was not suffered to rest, 
and at the following quarter-sessions Whitefield 
indicted the ringleaders and obtained a verdict 
against them, sixteen in number. This effectually 
put a stop to such misdoings on all future occasions 
of his visits into Gloucestershire. 

Whitefield returned to London at the latter 
end of August. Numerous associations, under the 
name of Methodists, had now been formed in 
various places, and amongst other topics which 
agitated these societies, they debated on the policy 
or prudence of separating themselves firom the 
Church of England, a step many of their number 
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were very desirous of takings but to which White- 
field was averse. A decision was, however, arrived 
at not to separate; but at the same time to go 
on preaching in the open air when and wherever 
it was considered desirable, judging rightly that 
there were multitudes who would neither go into 
a church or a meeting-house, but who would be 
led by curiosity to follow them into the fields. 
** However disorderly,*' writes Whitefield, " this 
may seem to the bigots of every denomination, yet it 
is a way to which God has affixed his seal for many 
years past, and therefore we have no reason to turn 
to the right hand or to the left.** 

Of Whitefield*s domestic life at this period but 
little information is obtained. They were living 
very happily together in the neighbourhood of the 
Tabernacle at Moorfields, but Mrs. Whitefield, it 
appears, was far from well, and he was advised to drive 
her out in a chaise sometimes for change of air during 
the autumn of this year. On one occasion, however, 
he unfortunately drove her into a ditch fourteen feet 
deep. The ditch being very narrow,** he says, 
" the horse went down as though let down by a 
pulley.** Some person standing near ran and took 
hold of the hor8e*s head, whilst Whitefield was 
pulled up on one side, and his wife on the other. 
Fortunately, neither were the worse for the upset, but 
it was the last of these social drives in the one-horse 
chaise. Possibly this accident may have had some- 
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thing to do with what followed ; for, a few weeks later, 
Mrs. Whitefield gave premature birth to a son. Her 
husband, not expecting this event so soon, was ab- 
sent in the country, and the news was brought him 
just as he had finished the sermon he was preaching 
from the balcony of a house to a large congregation 
who were collected in the street below. This news 
caused him to hasten up to London, where he 
remained but a few days only ; long enough, how- 
ever, to perform the ceremony of baptism on the 
new-bom infant, when lie again started off into 
Wiltshire to resume his labours. " We had a won- 
derftd time in Wiltshire,*' he writes in October ; ''the 
country people came from all quarters. I preached 
in the meeting-house in the evening to a large 
auditory, and again on the following Sunday morn- 
ing and evening to seven thousand in the fields. 
On Monday, about ten in the morning, and in the 
afternoon about two, I preached at Cullompton with 
much freedom and power.*' He next went to 
Exeter, from whence he writes, "I have strong 
conviction that our Lord intends doing something 
in the west. Since my arrival here letters of invita- 
tion have come from many parts. I think I shall 
nee it my duty to stay in these parts for some 
time." 

On the Monday following he went to Axminster, 
and preached to about two thousand in the fields, 
and in the evening he addressed a large number who 
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were assembled at the house he was staying at. 
The next day a larger nnmber than ever again met to 
hear him in the fields. In the evening he went to 
"the society/' where/ he says, " our Lord youchsafed 
us a gracious blessing/' The next morning he went 
to Ottery; "but just as I named my text/' he 
writes, " the bells rang. Upon this I adjourned to 
a field, whither the people ran in droves. As I 
stepped into the inn before I went into the fields, a 
clergyman came, who asked me by what authority I 
preached — said it was a riot, and that the meet- 
ing was illegal. I answered him as I thought per- 
tinently, and aflerwards went and showed him my 
authority, by preaching on these words : ' Go ye into 
all the world, and preach the gospel to every crea- 
ture.' " Yet, in the midst of trials and opposition of 
one kind or other, he could say, "The Lord makes this 
and every place very comfortable to me, prejudices fall 
off daily, and people begin not only rationally to 
discern, but powerfully to feel the doctrines of the 
gospel." At Exeter he met with a great reception. 
" I question," he says, " whether near a third part 
of Exeter were not attending on the word preached. 
All was solemn and awful, and the Lord gave me 
much assistance from his Holy Spirit. Help me to 
praise Him." 

At Biddeford he speaks of meeting with a clergy- 
man upwards of eighty years of age ; "yet not above 
one year old in the school and knowledge of Christ," 
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who had lately preached three times and ridden 
forty miles in one day. He says of Biddeford^ 
^'I found here one of the most settled female 
Christian societies in the kingdom. I cannot well 
describe with what power the word was attended. 
Yesterday^ in the afternoon and in the evenings it 
was just like as at Edinburgh. The old clergyman 
was much broken. A young Oxonian^ who came 
with him, and many others, were most deeply 
affected. I suppose there were upwards of two 
thousand in the eyening in the meeting-house. 
Dear Mr. Hervey, one of our first Methodists at 
Oxford, and who was lately a curate here, had laid 
the blessed foundation. So far, therefore, from 
thinking of nestling in London, I am more and 
more convinced that I should go from place to place, 
and therefore question if I shall see London for 
some time/' 

The rector of St. Germans, Cornwall, invited him 
to preach on the following Sunday. '^ Everywhere,'' 
he says, ** effectual doors are opened, and great 
freedom is given to me both in public preaching 
and private conversation. Glad I am that God 
inclined my heart to come hither. How did His 
stately steps appear in the sanctuary ! Many prayers 
were put up by the worthy rector and others for an 
outpouring of God's blessed Spirit. They were 
answered ; arrows of conviction fled so thick and so 
fast, and such an unusual weeping prevailed from 
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one end of the congregation to the other^ that good 

Mr. J could not help going from seat to seat to 

speak^enconrage^andcomfortthe wounded souls. The 
Oxonian's father was almost stmck dumb, and the 
joung Oxonian's crest was so lowered, that I believe 
he'll never venture to preach an unknown Christ, or 
deal in the false commerce of unfelt truths again.'' 

A fortnight later, namely, in the middle of De- 
cember, Whitefield started for Birmingham, riding 
on horseback all through the short winter days, 
and often until late at night. " It rained and snowed 
much," he says, '^ and the way was dangerous, but 
the blessed Jesus kept us in safety." 

From Birmingham, on the 27th of December, he 
writes : — ^ I have preached five times this day ; and, 
weak as I am, through Christ strengthening me, I 
oonld preach five times more. I think I was scarce 
ever so happy before; — surprising how the Lord Jesus 
hath made way for me in these parts. I lose no- 
thing by being quiet, and leaving all to Him. On 
the Sunday following," he says, in a subsequent letter, 
'' I preached at eight o'clock in the morning, in the 
street, to about a thousand. I then went to church 
and received the Sacrament, and afterwards preached 
to several thousands in the street. The hearers 
seemed much pleased and delighted. It happened 
that no minister could come to preach at a house 
in Wednesbury (a village seven or eight miles from 
Birmingham), where a weekly lecture used to be 
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kept up ; I was therefore earnestly entreated to 
come. I went, after my aftemoon^s preaching at 
Birmingham, and preached there at six in the even- 
ing to many hundreds in the streets. The word 
came with power, and only one or two made a noise 
at a distance. Afterwards we had a precious meet- 
ing in private. The power of the dear Redeemer 
was much amongst us ; many were in tears. I can- 
not well tell you what a sweet, melting time there 
was. About one I went to bed exceedingly happy.*' 

The next morning he went to a place called Mare- 
Green, about two miles from Wedgbury, or Wednes- 
bury, as it is now spelt. Here, he says, '^ a few 
poor souls began to insult me, but Jesus strengthened 
me much. Several clods were thrown ; one of them 
fell on my head, and another struck my fingers while 
I was in prayer. A sweet gospel spirit was given 
to me.'* In the afternoon he returned to Birming- 
ham, and preached to larger congregations than 
before. The day following he again addressed the 
people in the streets, morning and afternoon. The 
evening was spent in expounding twice in a large 
room, " once to the rich and once to the poor,** 
when he retired to rest " happier,'' he says, " than 
the night before." 

The next day he left Birmingham, and went to 
Kidderminster, the town of Mr. Baxter's labours. 
'^ I was," he writes, " greatly refreshed to find what 
a sweet savour of good Mr. Baxter's doctrine. 
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works^ and discipline remained to this day/^ He 
preached in the afternoon to a large congregation 
assembled near the church; but ''some unkind 
men^'^ he says, '' though they promised not to do so^ 
rang the (church) bells; but our Saviour enabled 
me to preach with power/' The next morning 
he left for Bromsgrove, about seven miles distant, 
where he preached in a field; but he complains 
that some ''rude persons kicked a football and 
sounded a horn at a distance.^' After which he 
again returned to Kidderminster, and preached at 
six o'clock in the Baptist chapel, and then rode to 
Worcester, where he arrived about ten o'clock at 
night; reaching Gloucester the next day: "very 
thankful," he adds, " for my week's progress, and 
rejoicing greatly in Christ for giving me such a 
delightful and happy Christmas." 
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CHAPTER X. 

IIably in January Whitefield retnmed to London. 
The expenses of housekeeping in town proving too 
great for his very limited means, he decided on 
removing his wife and child to Abergavenny, 
where Mrs. Whitefield had a small house of 
her own. He was too poor to furnish it, and, 
therefore, borrowed from a friend. *' Thank you a 
thousand times for your great generosity in lending 
me some ftimiture/' he writes. '' Next week, 
Ood willing, my dear wife and little one will come 
to Gloucester, for I find it beyond my circum- 
stances to maintain them here.'' 

On the day appointed, Mrs. Whitefield, with her 
baby, set off for Gloucester, and stayed at the " Bell 
Inn,'' where a sad calamity overtook her in the death 
of the child ; but this will be best told in the lan- 
guage of the father, who wrote frx)m Gloucester to a 
friend on the 29th of February : — '' Who knows 
what a day may bring forth f Last night I was 
called to sacrifice my Isaac — I mean, to bury my 
only child and son, about four months old. Many 
things occurred to make me believe he was not only 
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to be coDtinued to me^ bat to be a preacher of the 
everlasting gospel. Pleased with the thought, and 
ambitious of having a son of my own so divinely 
employed, Satan was permitted to give me some 
wrong impressions, whereby as I now find I 
misapplied several texts of Scripture. Upon these 
grounds I made no scruple of declaring 'that I 
should have a son, and that his name was to be 
John.' I mentioned the very time of his birth, and 
fondly hoped that he was to be great in the sight of 
the Lord. Everything happened according to the 
predictions, and my wife having had several narrow 
escapes while pregnant, especially by her falling 
from a high horse, and my driving her into a deep 
ditch in a one-horse chaise, a little before the time 
of her lying-in, and from which we received little or 
no hurt, confirmed me in my expectation that God 
would grant me my hearths desire. I would observe 
to you that the child was even bom in a room 
which the master of the house had prepared as a 
prison for his wife for coming to hear me. With 
joy would she often look upon the bars, and staples, 
and chains, which were fixed in order to keep her 
in. About a week after his birth I publicly bap- 
tized him in the tabernacle, and in the company of 
thousands, solenmly gave him up to that God who 
gave him to me. A hymn, too fondly composed by 
an aged widow as suitable to the occasion, was sung, 
and all went away, big with hopes of the child's 
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being hereafter to be employed in the work of God. 
But how soon are all their fond^ and as the event 
hath proved, their ill-grounded expectations blasted 
as well as mine. Housekeeping being expensive in 
London, I thought best to send both parent and 
child to Abergavenny, where my wife had a little 
house, the furniture of 'which, as I thought 
of soon embarking for Georgia, I had partly sold 
and partly given away. In their journey thither 
they stopped at Gloucester, at the ' Bell Inn,* 
which my brother now keeps, and in which I was 
bom. There my beloved was cut off with a stroke. 
Upon my coming here, without knowing what had 
happened, I inquired concerning the welfare of 
parent and child ; and by the answer found that the 
flower was cut down. I immediately called all to 
join in prayer, in which I blessed the Father of 
mercies for giving me a son, continuing it to me 
so long, and taking it from me so soon. All joined 
in desiring that I would decline preaching till the 
child was buried; but I remembered a saying of 
good Mr. Henry, 'that weeping must not hinder 
sowing,' and therefore preached twice the next day, 
and also the day following ; on the evening of which, 
just as I was closing my sermon, the bell struck out 
for the funeral. At first, I must acknowledge, it 
gave nature a little shake; but looking up I 
recovered strength, and then concluded with saying 
that this text on which I had been preaching. 
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namely, ' All things work together for good to them 
that love Crod,' made me as willing to go out to my 
son's funeral as to hear of his birth. Our parting 
from him was solemn ; we ■ kneeled down, prayed, 
and shed many tears, but I hope tears of resigna- 
tion ; and then, as he died in the house wherein I 
was bom, he was taken and laid in the church 
where I was baptized, first communicated, and first 
preached. All this, you may easily guess, threw 
me into very solemn and deep reflection, and I hope 
deep humiliation; but I was comforted with that 
passage in the book of Kings, where is recorded the 
death of the Shunamite's child, which the prophet 
said, 'The Lord had hid from him,' and the 
woman's answer likewise to the prophet when he 
asked, ' Is it well with thee ? Is it well with thy 
husband ? Is it well with thy child V and she 
answered, 'It is well.' This gave me no small 
satisfaction ; I immediately preached upon the text 
the day following, at Gloucester, and then hastened up 
to London, preached upon the same there; and though 
disappointed of a living preacher by the death of 
my son, yet I hope what happened before his birth, 
and since his death, hath taught me such lessons, a^ 
if duly improved, may render his mistaken parent 
more cautious, more sober-minded, more experi- 
enced in Satan's devices, and consequently, more 
useful to his future labours in the Church of God." 
The trial of the rioters, at Gloucester, before 
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mentioiied^ having been decided in his favour, 
nothing now interfered with his purpose of going to 
America. Hearing that a vessel was to sail from 
Portsmouth, he applied for a passage, but the 
captain finding out who was to be his passenger sent 
a message which reached him just as he was taking 
leave of his Tabernacle friends, saying, '^ that he 
would not take him for fear of spoiling his sailors/' 
*^ Some,'' he says, " who were present, interpreted 
this as a call from Providence not to embark at 
this time, but I enjoined them silence till I had 
taken my leave, and then hearing of a mast ship 
that was going under convoy from Plymouth, I 
hastened thither, and have taken a passage in the 
' Wilmington,' bound for Piscataway, in New Eng- 
land." His reception at Plymouth was not a very 
promising one at first. '' A report being spread of my 
arrival," he says, '^ a great number of people assem- 
bled upon the Hoe, and somebody brought out a bear 
and a drum ; but I did not come till the following 
evening, when, under pretence of a hue and cry, 
several broke into the room where I lodged at the 
inn, and disturbed me very much. I then betook 
myself to private lodgings." He was not suffered 
to remain there undisturbed. 

After preaching on the Hoe to a large congrega- 
tion, and visiting the French prisoners, he retired to 
his lodgings, when ^' the gfood woman of the house" 
came and told him that a well-dressed gentleman 
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desired to speak with liiin. ** Imagining that it was 
some Nicodemite^'' he says^ " I desired that he might 
be brought up : he- came and sat down by my bed- 
side, told me he was a lieutenant of a man of war, — 
congratulated me on the success of my ministry, 
md expressed himself much concerned for being 
detained from hearing me. He then asked me if I 
knew him. I answered no. He repUed, his name 
was Cadogan. I rejoined that I had seen one Mr. 
Cadogan, who was formerly an officer at Greorgia, 
about a fortnight ago at Bristol. Upon this, he 
inmiediately rose up, uttering the most abusive 
language, calling me dog, rogue, villain, etc., and 
beat me most unmercifully with his gold-headed 
cane. As you know I have not much natural cou- 
rage^' (he was writing to a lady), ^^ guess how sur- 
prised I was ; being apprehensive that he intended 
to shoot or stab me, I underwent all the fears of a 
sudden and violent death. But, as it providentially 
happened, my hostess and her daughter hearing 
me cry murder, rushed into the room and seized 
him by the collar; however, he immediately dis- 
engaged himself from them and repeated his blows 
upon me. The cry of murder also was repeated, 
which, putting him into some terror, he made 
towards the chamber door, from whence the good 
woman pushed him downstairs; about the bottom 
of which, a second cried out, ' Take courage, I am 
ready to help you;' accordingly, whilst the other 
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was escaping^ he rushed ap^ and finding one of the 
women coming down^ took her by the heels and 
threw her upon the stairs^ by which her back was 
ahnost broken. By this time the neighbourhood 
was alarmed. Unwilling to add to it^ I desired the 
doors might be shut^ and so betook myself to rest, 
not without reflecting how indispensably necessary 
it was for Christian ministers to be always upon 
their guards and with what great propriety we are 
taught to pray in our excellent Litany^ ^From 
sudden/ that is^ from violent and unprepared 
' deaths good Lord deliver us.' " 

The sequel to this strange affair is told a few 
days after in a letter to the same correspondent^ as 
follows : — '' Since my last I have had some par- 
ticular information about the late odd adventure. 
It seems that four gentlemen came to the house of 
one of my particular friends,— kindly inquired after 
me, and desired to know where I lodged that they 
might come and pay their respects. He directed 
them. Soon afterwards I received a letter informing 

me that the writer was a nephew to Mr. S , an 

eminent attorney at New York ; that he had the 
pleasure of supping with me at his uncle's house, 
and desired my company to sup with him and a few 
more friends at a tavern. I sent him word that it 
was not customary for me to sup out at taverns, but 
should be glad of his company, out of respect to 
his uncle, to eat a morsel with him at my lodgings. 
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He came; we sapped; and I observed that lie 
frequently looked around him and seemed very 
absent; but having no suspicion^ I continued in con- 
versation with him and my other iriends till we 
parted. This I now find was to have been the 
assassin, and being interrogated by his other com- 
panions on his return to the tavern about what he 
had done, he answered, that being used so civilly^ 
he had not the heart to touch me ; upon which, as 
I am informed, the person who assaulted me laid a 
wager of ten guineas that he would do my business 
for me. Some say, that they took his sword from 
him, which I suppose they did, for I only saw and 
felt the weight of his cane. The next morning I 
was to expound at a private house, and then to set 
out for Biddeford. Some urged me to stay and 
prosecute ; but being better employed, I went on 
my intended journey, was greatly blessed in preach- 
ing the everlasting gospel, and upon my return 
was well paid for what I had suflfered ; curiosity 
having led perhaps two thousand more than ordi- 
nary to see and hear a man that had like to have 
been murdered in his bed. Thus all things tend to 
the furtherance of the gospel, and work together 
for good to those that love Gt>d.^' 

During his stay at Plymouth, waiting for a fair 
wind, he went among the dock labourers and 
preached to them frequently. After the sermon 
tbey accompanied him to his lodgings, with the 
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view to protect him from any outrage, which the 
late affair had proved was not altogether mmeces- 
sary. On one occasion, he says, they insulted a 
man who only intejided to hurt him, for which he 
was very sorry. " Preaching in the dock is now like 
preaching at the Tabernacle,^' he writes to his 
brother. '^ It would deUght you to be a spectator 
of the people's seriousness. Last night we had a 
most awful and solemn parting ; many wept sorely. 
Oh, the thousands that flock to the preaching of 
Christ's gospel; we come from the dock in the 
evenings in great companies, singing and praising 
Grod.'' Many of the dock labourers who came to 
hear him had to cross the ferry, but the ferryman 
refused to be paid, saying, ^^ God forbid that we 
should sell the Word of God.'' 

The convoy arrived at last, and on the 4th 
of August the voyage commenced. It lasted eleven 
weeks, and was not without adventure. There were 
upwards of a hundred and fifty sail, including the 
convoy, it being war time. When off the Western 
Isles, becalmed for several days, an accident 
occurred which alarmed all on board the ''Wil- 
mington ;" one of the vessels in tacking struck her, 
but the '' Wilmington " being the heavier ship, 
escaped with trifling damage, whilst the other was 
reduced to a sinking state. '' I happened," says 
Whitefield, '' to be singing a hymn upon deck with 
my little fiEonily, and thinking it best to keep there 
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to receive the shock, I had the opportanity of 
seeing what passed. The ship strack her mainsail 
into our bowsprit ; as they again passed by us we 
expected another touch; their cries and groans 
were awful. A little after that we came up with 
the convoy, and our captain informed them of what 
had happened ; the answer was, ' This is your pray- 
ing, and be damned to ye.' An alarm of another 
nature soon after occurred; the wind sprung up, 
which increased to a gale, and the convoy and ships 
were scattered, separated, and out of sight of 
each other, when, they saw two strange vessels 
making up to them with all sail, which the 
captain took to be enemies. Accordingly, prepara- 
tions for an engagement were made ; ^' guns were 
mounted/' Whitefield writes, *' chains put about 
the masts, everything taken out of the great cabin, 
hammocks put about the sides of the ship, and all, 
except myself, seemed ready for fire and smoke. 
My wife, after having dressed herself to prepare 
for all events, set about making cartridges whilst 
the husband wanted to go into the hold of the 
ship, hearing that was the chaplain's usual place. I 
went, but not liking my situation, and being 
desired by one of my New England friends to say 
something to animate the men, I crept up on deck, 
and for the first time of my life, beat up to arms 
by a warm exhortation. The enemy approached, 
but upon nearer view we found them not only to 
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be friends^ but tbe two mast ships that were 
going with us under the same convoy/' The 
voyage being long and tedious^ Whitefield's impa- 
tience to get ashore^ when the vessel was near port, 
induced him to persuade his friends to embark with 
him in a small fishing smack^ in the hope of reaching 
land several hours before the ship. It soon grew 
dark after they went on boards and the pilot, un- 
fortunately, missed the inlet, so they were tossed 
about outside all night. To add to their misery 
they were all hungry, and with no provisions on 
board. '^ I was so hungry,'' says Whitefield, '' that 
I could have gnawed the very boards. The fisher- 
men had nothing but a few potatoes, of which I 
partook most heartily; but withal, thought my 
situation was like the poor disciples who were 
rowing and toiling all night when the wind was 
contrary. About the fourth watch of the night 
deliverance came, the men discovered the proper 
inlet ; but what passed before our arrival is some- 
what striking to me. One of my iHends on asking 
what news, was answered that the New England 
people were turned new lights, which with us, yon 
know, is a term for heterodoxy ; ^but however,' added 
the man, not knowing that I was lying down at his 
elbow, ^ they are all expecting one Mr. Whitefield, 
and my sister, and a great company of her stamp, 
were yesterday all praying for his safe arrivaL^ 
This made me to take courage ; I continued nndia- 
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covered^ and in a few hoors^ in answer, I tmst, to 
new light prayers, we arrived safe at York, a few 
miles off Piscataway, the place to wluch we were 
bound/' 

When the smack arrived at the harbour, a 
worthy colonel who resided near, wo^it on board 
and invited Whitefield to his house, taking him 
with his wife and a few friends ashore in his own 
boat. He had, however, scarcely arrived half an hour 
before he was violently attacked with a nervous 
cholic, the consequence of eating heartily of the 
potatoes on board the smack ; he was put to bed 
immediately, and suffered very severely, being, he 
says, " convulsed from the waist down to the toes ; 
so much so, that a total convulsion was expected/' 
He remained in this condition four days, racked 
with pain, until at length relieved by the applica- 
tion of fomentations, the disease gradually subsided, 
leaving him, as he describes it, ^'like a helpless 
child, and obliged to be carried about by a tender 
nurse and servant/' Soon after he began to 
reg^ain strength, an old minister of York urged 
him to give them a sermon. " Too forward to re- 
engage in my old delightiul work," says Whitefield, 
'* I complied ; but imprudently going over the ferry 
to Portsmouth, I caught cold, immediately relapsed, 
and was taken as every one thought with death. My 
pains returned, but what gave me most concern 
was, that notice had been given of my intention to 
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preach the next eyening. A great number of 
ministers and people flocked to hear ; three physi- 
cians attended me. . . . My dear York physician was 
about to administer a medicine^ when I^ on a sudden 
cried^ ' Doctor^ my pains are suspended ; by the help 
of God 1^11 go and preach, and then come home 
and die.' All looked quite surprised, as though they 
saw one rose from the dead. Indeed, I was as pale 
as death, and told them they must look on me as 
a dying man, and I had come to bear my dying 
testimony to the truths I had formerly preached 
amongst them, and to the invisible realities of 
another world. Nature, by my continuing an hour 
in my discourse, was almost quite exhausted ; but 
oh, what life, what power, spread all around I All 
seemed to be melted, and were drowned in tears. 
The cry after me when I left the pulpit was like 
the cry of sincere mourners when attending the 
funeral of a dear departed firiend. Upon my 
coming home, I was laid on a bed upon the ground 
near the fire, and I heard them say, ^ he is gone ;' 
but God was pleased to order it otherwise, I 
gradually recovered, and soon after, a poor negro 
woman would see me. She came, sat down upon 
the ground' and looked earnestly in my face, and 
then said in broken language, ^ Master, you just go 
to heaven's gate, but Jesus Christ said. Get you 
down, you must not come here yet, but go first and 
call some more poor negroes.' I prayed the Lord 
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that if I was to live this might be. the event. In 
about three weeks I was enabled, though in great 

weakness^ to reach Boston^ and every day was more 

« 

and more confirmed in what I had heard about a 
glorious work that had been begun and carried on 
there, and in almost all parts of New England for 
two ye€ups together/' 

Whitefield's stay in America during this visit 
was the longest of all his seven tours, extending 
over a period of nearly four years. His letters 
during this protracted visit are few in number, and 
contain less information than those written at any 
subsequent period of his life. During his absence 
there had been a great revival work in many places, 
especially in New England. Mr. Tennant had been 
used in an especial manner as the means of bring- 
ing about these blessed results. According to 
Prince's " Christian History,'' a work published in 
Boston, the awakening greatly increased in various 
places shortly after Whitefield last left America, 
when Mr. Tennant became un itinerant preacher. 
These facts were attested by the signatures of 
upwards of a hundred and twenty ministers, several 
of whom published brief accounts of what came 
under their own observation among their own con- 
gregations during this period. 

Whitefield's arrival in Boston was the occasion 
of much joy. *' I was brought," he says, " from 
Piscataway in a coach and four. The joy with 
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which I was received by the common people cannot 
well be described.'^ But there was a marked 
difference on the part of many of the clergy who 
formerly received him with so much welcome. 
" How different/' he writes, " from what once they 
were. When last in Boston, Governor Belcher was 
in the chair, and he honoured me with great honour, 
and the clergy paid the nod and obeyed. I then 
whispered to some and said, if ever I come again 
many of those who now seem extremely civil, will 
turn out my open and avowed enemies. The event 
has proved that in this respect I have been no false 
prophet. You know where it is written, ' There 
arose a king who knew not Joseph.' Freed, there- 
fore, from their former restraint, many have ap- 
peared in puris naturalibu&. Some occasions of 
offence had, undoubtedly, been given whilst I was 
here, and preached up and down the country. 
Nothing, however, appeared, but a pure, divine 
power working upon, converting and transforming 
peoples' hearts, of all ranks, without any extra- 
ordinary phenomena attending it. Good Mr. 
Tennant succeeded me; numbers succeeded him; 
lecture upon lecture were set up in various places ; 
one minister called to another to help drag the 
gospel net ; and one would have imagined the mil- 
lennium was coming indeed. But you know, in this 
mixed state of things, wildfire will necessarily blend 
itself with the pure fire that comes from God's altar. 

o 
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This the enemy long waited for^ at last it broke 
oat and spread itself; and it mast be confessed, 
through the instramentality of many good souls, 
both among clergy and laity, who, for a while mis- 
taking fancy for /aith, and imagination for revela- 
tion, were guilty of great imprudence ; and now all 
is laid to me as being the primum mobile, though 
there was not so much as the appearance of any- 
thing of this nature when I left New England 
last/' 

Whitefield remained in Boston about three 
weeks, preaching whenever an opportunity occurred. 
Among those whose pulpits were offered him were 
the Messrs. Drs. Colman and Sewall, Mr. Webb, 
and Mr. Gee. . These were the principal dissenting 
ministers of Boston, and who had the largest places 
of worship in the city. At Dr. Colman's desire he 
administered the Sacrament on the first Sunday after 
his arrival. In some instances the congregations 
invited him to preach in opposition to their mini- 
sters' wishes. " This reminds me,'' he says, " what 
I once heard of one of the good old Puritans 
who went over to New England, who said he went 
from Old England to avoid the Lord Bishops, 
and came to New England to get under the Lord 
Brethren. Well is it for me," he continues, " that 
they are the Lord Brethren, for, finding some of 
these pastors without cause shy of me, they have 
passed notes of invitation for me to preach in their 
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pulpits/' At the request of some of these " Lord 
Brethren/' he was prevailed upon to commence an 
early morning lecture upon the plan which had 
proved so successful at the London Tabemacte, and 
at Edinburgh. On the first occasion of lecturing, 
not expecting a large auditory, he says, *' I opened 
it in one of the smallest chapels, but such great 
numbers flocked to hear that I was obliged for the 
future to make use of two of the largest places of 
worship, where, I believe, seldom less than two 
thousand attentive hearers hung, as it were, upon 
me to hear the Word preached. It is impossible to 
describe the eagerness and punctuality of these early 
visitants. To see so many hundreds of both sexes, 
neatly dressed, walking or riding so early along the 
streets, to get food for their souls, has feasted my 
own heart. The Pharaohs, who used to say, ' Ye 
are idle, ye are idle,' are now struck dumb; for 
lecture, and family prayer, and breakfast are over 
in many houses before the sun is supposed to come 
into others' windows. One morning the crowd was 
so great that I was obliged to go in at the window." 
The following extract appeared in one of the 
Boston periodicals at this time : — " He (Whitefield) 
comes with the same extraordinary spirit of meek- 
ness, sweetness, and unusual benevolence as before; 
in opposition to the spirit of separation and bigotry, 
is still for holding communion with all Protestant 
Churches. In opposition to enthusiasm, he preaches 
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a close adherence to the Scriptures^ the necessity of 
trying all impressions by them^ and of rejecting 
whatever is not agreeable to them as delusions. In 
opposition to antinomianism^ he preaches up all 
kinds of relative and religious duties^ though to be 
performed in the strength of Christ ; and^ in shorty 
the doctrines of the Church of England^ and of the 
first fathers of this country. As before^ he first 
applies himself to the understanding of his hearers^ 
and then to the affections ; and the more he preaches 
the more he convinces people of their mistakes about 
him^ and increases their satisfaction.'' 

At the friend's house with whom he was stajring 
the parlour was large and the room was occupied 
every morning by a crowd of visitors. " There/' he 
says^ " I sit to receive my gospel visitants. Among 
those who came was one, who/' says Whitefield, 
" had made it his business, in order to frimish matter 
for preaching over a bottle, to come and hear and 
then carry away scraps of my sermons, which it 
seems were to serve as texts for his tavern harangues. 
A few nights ago he came for this purpose to Dr. 

S 's meeting. Upon my coming in he crowded 

after amongst the people, and, having got sufficient 
matter to work upon as he thought, attempted to 
go out, but, being pent in on every side, he found 
his endeavours fruitless. Obliged thus to stay, and 
looking up to me, waiting for some fresh matter 
for ridicule, God was pleased to prick him to the 
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heart. He came to Mr. Prince foil of horror, con- 
fessed his crime, and longed to ask my pardon, but 
was afraid to see me. Mr. Prince encouraged him 
to venture. This morning, hearing some one knock* 
ing at the parlour-door, I arose, and upon opening 
the door, by the paleness, pensiveness, and horror of 
his countenance, guessed I had met with the person 
of whom good Mr. Prince had apprised me. Imme- 
diately he cried with a low but plaintive voice, " Sir, 
can you forgive me ?" I smiled, and said, " Yes, 
sir, very readily.^' " Indeed,'' replied he, " sir, you 
cannot when I tell you all.'' I then asked him to sit 
down, and judging that he had sufficiently felt the 
lashes of the law, I preached to him the gospel." 

The professors and tutors of Hartford College, 
who, on his previous visit, had been his firm friends, 
were now induced to join with others against him. 
''A confederacy I a confederacy!" he exclaims. 
" The clergy, amongst whom are a few mistaken, 
misinformed, good old men, are publishing halfpenny 
testimonials against me. Even the president, pro- 
fessors, and tutors at Hartford College, where I was 
received with so much uncommon respect, have 
joined the confederacy. Some good friends on my 
side of the question are publishing testimonials in my 
favour. Thus you see what a militant state we are 
in at present. Amidst all this the word runs and is 
glorified, and many are so enraged at the treatment 
I meet with, that they came to me lately, assuring 
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me that if I will consent they will erect, in a few 
weeks^ time, the largest place of worship that was 
ever seen in America. Bat ceiled houses were never 
my aim. I therefore thanked them, but begged to 
decline their kind offer/' 

In March he was again at Piscataway, firom 
whence he writes : — " Here is a very large field of 
action. A very free and effectual door is opened ; 
my bodily strength is recovered, and my sonl is more 
than ever in love with a crucified Saviour. The 
Lord smiles upon me and mine, and makes us very 
happy in Himself and happy in one another.^' In 
addition to the daily lectures and sermons, he 
was occupied in writing a reply to the Hartford 
College pamphlet, and an answer to the Bishop of 
Lichfield's charge, besides preparing for press ano- 
ther volume of his sermons. 

An expedition had been set on foot by the 
Government against Cape Breton; and Whitefield 
was consulted by his friend Colonel Pepperell as to 
whether he should accept the post of general to the 
expedition. Whitefield's reply was, "He did not 
think the scheme very promising ; that the eyes 
of all would be upon him. If he did not succeed, 
the widows and orphans of the slain soldiers would 
be like lions robbed of their whelps ; but if it pleased 
Qod to give him success, envy would endeavour to 
eclipse his glory. He had need, therefore, if he 
went, to go with a single eye ; and then there was 
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no doubt but if Providence really called him, he 
would find his strength proportioned to his day. 
He thanked me, and his lady having given her free 
consent, he commenced general/^ 

Whitefield was asked to supply a motto for the 
flag. '^ I absolutely refused/' he says, " urging 
that it would be acting out of character.*' But 
he was at length prevailed upon ; and, accordingly, 
gave this motto — " Nil desperandum Christo duce" 

He was pressed by the general to become chap- 
lain to the forces, but this he refused, adding that 
'^as he generally preached three times a day in 
various places to large congregations, he could do 
more good by stirring up the people to pray, and 
thereby strengthening his and the soldiers' hands." 
The surrender of Louisburgh took place about six 
weeks after, " when," says Whitefield, " numbers 
flocked from all quarters to hear a thanksgiving 
sermon upon the occasion." 

During the spring of 1746 he visited Yar- 
mouth, Connecticut, Plymouth, and Rhode Island, 
preaching generally two or three times daily. His 
health was now sufficiently improved to permit him 
to travel southwards. 

" At New York," he says, " I found that the 
seed sown had sprung up abundantly, and at the 
east end of Long Island saw many instances. In 
the neighbourhood of the Messieurs Tennants, the 
gentlemen ofiered me eight hundred pounds a year 
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only to preach among them six months^ and to 
travel the other six months where I would/' 
Many offers were made to him of the same 
nature. " But as yet/' he writes, " the Lord Jesus 
keeps me from catching at the golden bait/' Poor^ 
as he undoubtedly was, in this world's goods, he 
could still prefer his poverty, with liberty to range 
the American woods, than a fixed income and a 
stated ministry. '' I love to range the American 
woods," he writes, ''and sometimes think I shall 
never return to England any more." 

Towards the close of this year he visited Mary- 
land, preaching with great success. 

On his way south he had an opportunity of 
addressing some converted Indians through an in- 
terpreter. '' A blessed awakening had been begun, 
and carried on among the Delaware Indians by the 
instrumentality of Mr. David Brainerd," he writes in 
his journal — " such an one as hath not been heard of 
since the awakening in New England by the vene- 
rable Mr. EUiot, who used to be styled the ' Apostle 
of the Indians.' " 

Whitefield reached Georgia the end of Novem- 
ber, having performed the latter part of the joamey 
of seven hundred miles, through immense forests, on 
horseback. He arrived at Bethesda in December, 
'* resolved," he says, " in the strength of Jesus, to 
range more and more, hunting for souls ; — a delight- 
ful work, and I am ashamed I can do no more." 
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The Whitefields were now settled^ as they 
thought^ at home for the winter. It proved but a 
short stay^ for by the end of January he was again 
in Charleston. The pecuniary necessities of the 
orphan-house^ however, were imperative. They had, 
he says, " some sweet seasons " at Bethesda, and ho 
was occupied during his brief visit in establishing 
a Latin school in connection with the orphan-house, 
hoping, on some future day, to see some of his 
pupils duly qualified for the ministry in the province. 
" Bethesda,'' he wrote, " was never in better order 
than it is now.'' 

Whitefield's opinion of Georgia as a colony had 
never been a very flattering one. Its constitution 
he considered very defective, but its principal de- 
fect he considered was the want of slave labour. 
Without the use of slaves, he thought the inhabitants 
could not subsist on the soil. ^^ As for the lawfulness 
of keeping slaves," he says, " I have no doubt, since 
I hear of some that were bought with Abraham's 
money, and some that wer^ bom in his house; and I 
cannot help thinking that some of those servants 
mentioned by the apostles in their epistles were, or 
had been, slaves. It is plain that the Gibeonites 
were doomed to perpetual slavery; and though 
liberty is a sweet thing to such as are bom free, yet 
to those who never knew the sweets of it, slavery 
may, perhaps, not be so irksome." 

Impressed with these views, it is not a matter 
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of surprise to find he was desirous of introdnciDg 
slavery at Bethesda^ for when he wrote to the 
(Georgia trustees^ informing them of his intention 
to make the orphan-house at Bethesda a seminary 
for training up young men for the ministry^ he 
asked their permission to use a hmited number of 
slaves for the cultivation of the land ; '^ without 
which/' he adds^ ''I do not think the estates in 
the province can ever be cultivated or G^rgia 
become a flourishing colony/' 

That this permission was granted a few months 
later is evident. ''News has been brought," he 
wrote, " that negroes are allowed by the trustees ; 
if so, the province, under God, will flourish/' But, 
in the meantime, some friends had found funds to 
enable him to buy an estate for the use of Bethesda 
in the neighbouring colony of Carolina, where slavery 
was already tolerated. '' (rod has put it into the heart 
of my South Carolina friends," he says, "to contribute 
liberally towards purchasing a plantation and slaves 
in that province, which I purpose to devote to the 
support of Bethesda." A few weeks later, he adds, 
'' Blessed be God, the purchase is made. I last 
week bought, at a very cheap rate, a plantation of 
six hundred and forty acres of excellent land, with a 
good house and bam, and out-houses, and sixty 
acres ready clearea, fenced, and fit for rice, com, 
and everything that will be necessary for provisions. 
One negro has been given me; some more I purpose 
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to purchase tliis week. An overseer is put upon the 
plantation^ and I trust sufficient quantity of provi- 
sion will be raised this year When my 

arrears are discharged^ I purpose to increase the 
number. I hope the time will soon come.'' 

In the spring of 1747, the Whitefields left 
Charleston for Maryland, going by sea. They were 
three weeks on the voyage, a long period for so 
comparatively short a distance. On his arrival he 
commenced at once his usual itinerating life, '' hunt- 
ing for Maryland sinners,'' as he called it. Congre- 
gations were large as usual, but there was not that 
manifest awakening in large numbers that he had 
on former occasions witnessed, " but little conviction 
work " going on, he wrote firom Philadelphia. 

During the whole of his stay in America the 
pecuniary affairs of Bethesda gave him great anxiety. 
The Charleston plantation scheme was intended to 
relieve him of this pressure, but it failed to do so. 
This continued necessity for making appeals to the 
various coDgregations at home and abroad had be- 
come very obnoxious to him; fidse charges had 
been brought against him both in England and 
America. Some accused him of misappropriating 
the funds collected; others complained that he 
impoverished the poor by his eloquent and successful 
appeals. ^'Surely the Lord will deliver me from 
money matters by and by, so that my poor heart 
may be no more oppressed as it has been for many 
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years by outward difficulties/' he exclaims. Be- 
sides outward trials, he had to endure sickness and 
continued ill-health. In June he had a return of the 
oonYulsions accompanied by a burning fever^ which 
left him so weak that he was unable to preach for 
some time. During August, 1747, he visited New 
England again, leaving Mrs. Whitefield at Phila- 
delphia. At New York, on his way thither, he 
recovered sufficiently to preach once a week. The 
bracing air of New England, however, restored him, 
and he was soon again able to preach three times 
daily. 

Late in September he returned to North Caro- 
lina. The long dreary ride through the woods and 
swamps of South Carolina again laid him low, and it 
was not to be wondered at if he found himself weak 
and unable to preach with his wonted energy ; yet 
he writes, " Tell inquiring friends I am here, hunting 
after sinners in the North Carolinian woods ; it is 
pleasant work, though my body is weak and crazy/' 

He reached Charleston on the 25th of October^ 
and his '^ beloved '^ Bethesda, a few days later, 
remaining there until the following spring. The 
following extracts occur in a letter written to 
John Wesley about this time : — " My heart is 
really for an outward as well as an inward union. 
Nothing shall be wanting on my part to bring 
it about ; but I cannot see how it can possibly 
be effected till we all think and speak the same 
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things. I rejoice to hear that you and your brother 
are more moderate with respect to sinless perfection. 
Time and experience, I believe, will convince you 
that attaining such a state in this life, is not a doc- 
trine of the everlasting gospel. As for imiversal re* 
demption, if we omit on each side the talking for or 
against reprobation, which we may do fairly, and 
agree, as we already do, in giving an universal offer 
to all poor sinners that will come and taste of the 
waters of life, I think we may manage very well. . . . 
I hope ere long to be delivered from outward embar- 
rassments. I long to owe no man anything but love. 
This is a debt, rev. sir, I shall never be able to dis- 
charge to you or your brother. Jesus will pay you 
all. For his sake I love and honour you very much, 
and rejoice as much in your success as in my own« 
I cannot agree with you in some principles, but that 
need not hinder love, since I trust we hold the foun- 
dation, even ' Jesus the same yesterday, to-day and 
for ever.' .... The Lord bless what is right and 
rectify what is wrong. Oh for heaven, where we shall 
mistake, judge, and grieve one another no more.'' 

In March, 1748, Whitefield went to Bermuda, 
his reasons for going were as follows : — ^^ As itine- 
rating was my delight, and America, being a new 
world, pc^icularly pleasing, I now began to think of 
returning no more to my native country. But travel- 
ling, care, and a load of debt contracted not for my- 
self but the orphan-house, have weighed me down ; 
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and being mnch troubled with stitches in my side 
I was advised to go to Bermuda^ for the recovery of 
my health/^ 

He met with a very kind reception, and remained 
there a month, preaching frequently two or three 
times a day ; upwards of a hundred pounds were col- 
lected for the orphan-house. " Tou need be under no 
anxiety about the orphan-house,'^ he wrote to his 
wife. "The Lord Jesus has blessed my being at 
Bermuda very much. A good work has, I trust, 
been begun in many hearts.'^ 

The opportunity occurred of going to England in 
a vessel from Bermuda, and he decided on returning 
to his native country, especially as the season of the 
year was too warm to think of going back to 
America; his intention being to return the year 
following to Mrs. Whitefield at Bethesda. 

The vessel he sailed in was well found in every 
respect — a great contrast to his previous voyage. 
*' "We have lived,'' he wrote, " as to the conveniences 
of eating and drinking, like people that came from the 
Continent rather than one of the islands." 

The governor's wife was among the passengers ; 

the captain was also exceedingly civil, giving hirn a 

free passage. 

Whilst on board he read prayers twice every day, 

but found himself not well enough to preach ; this, 

''whilst it spared his lungs," he said, "yet grieved 

his heart." The sea voyage proved of great service, 
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and his health improved daily. Daring the voyage 

he occupied himself in writing an abridgment of 

LaVs " Serions Call to the Unconverted.'* 

The following extracts from a letter, which he 

wrote on board, to a clergyman in Sonth Carolina, 

in allusion to his diary, obtained publicity very 

shortly after, and were made use of against him by his 

enemies both at home and abroad. ''Being fond of 

Scripture language I have often used a style too 

apostolical, and at the same time I have been too 

bitter in my zeal. Wildfire has been mixed with it, 

and I find that I have frequently wrote and spoke in 

my own spirit when I thought I was writing and 

speaking by the assistance of the Spirit of God. I 

have likewise too much made inward impressions my 

rule of acting, and too soon and too expUcitly written 

what had been better kept in longer or told after 

my death. By these things I have given some wrong 

touches to God's ark, and hurt the blessed cause I 

would defend, and also stirred up needless opposition. 

This has humbled me since I have been on board 

.... at the same time I cannot but bless and praise 

and magnify that good and gracious Gx>d who filled 

mo with so much of his holy fire, and carried me, a 
poor weak youth, through such a torrent both of 

popularity and contempt, and set so many seals to 

my unworthy ministrations.'' 

After a short voyage of four weeks, Whitefield 

arrived at Deal in July, 1748, and two days later he 
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reached London^ where he says^ ^^ I have been re- 
ceived by thousands with a joy that ahnost overcame 
both them and me." *' It would gladden your heart 
to see what a turn affairs take in London/^ he 
wrote to another correspondent. " I have preached 
twice at St. Bartholomew's Churchy and helped to 
administer the Sacrament once. I believe on Sun- 
day we had a thousand communicants. Moorfields 
are as white as ever unto harvest^ and multitudes 
flock to hear the Word. The old spirit of love and 
power seems to be revived amongst us." 

His hands were now quite full of work. It is^ 
he says, " too much for one man to be received as I 
have been by thousands." Antinomianism had made 
sad havoc among his old friends at Moorfields, but 
the scattered congregation soon began to unite again 
when he made his appearance amongst them. Having 
despatched the most pressing of his engagements, he 
made a short excursion into Wales in order to attend 

the quarterly association, returning to town in 
August. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

Shortly after Whitefield's return to England^ he 
became acqoainted with the Countess of Hunting- 
don. Until this events his opportunities of address- 
ing the upper classes were very few. With the 
exception of two or three noble families who had 
attended upon his ministry in Scotland^ he does not 
yet appear to have obtained any footing among the 
aristocracy. Lady Huntingdon was^ at this time, 
residing at Chelsea. Left a widow at thirty-nine, 
she was, by the death of her husband, placed in 
a position to make a bold stand for the truUi. 
Her piety was well known, and her useftilness 
admitted generally amongst the religious world in 
which she moved. The Wesleys were person- 
ally acquainted with her. Romaine was her oldest 
chaplain ; and she now formed the plan of inviting 
the nobility to hear Whitefield preach at her house 
in Chelsea. In his reply to this invitation, dated 
August 21, he says : — " I received your Ladyship's 
letter late last night, and write this to inform 
your Ladyship that I am quite willing to comply 
with your invitation. . . . Blessed be God that the rich 

p 
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and great begin to have a hearing ear. I think it is 
a good sign that our Lord intends to give to some at 

least an obedient heart How wonderAilly does 

our Redeemer deal with sonls ! K they will hear 
the Gospel only under a ceiled roof^ ministers shall 
be sent to them there ; if only in a church or a field, 
they shall have it there. A word in the lesson, when 
I was last at your Ladyship's, struck me : ' Paul 
preached privately to those that were of reputation.' 
This must be the way, I presume, of dealing with the 
nobihty who yet know not the Lord.** 

Whitefield accordingly went at the time ap- 
pointed^ and found a drawing-room full of company, 
of a very different class to his ordinary hearers; 
among whom were Lord Bolingbroke, Lord Chester- 
field, Lord Bath, the Countess of Huntingdon and 
her family, and a privy councillor of the King of 
Denmark. The audience, he says, were most atten- 
tive, and he was complimented, at the conclusion of 
the address, by Lord Chesterfield, who thanked him, 
and said, " Sir, I will not tell you what I shall tell 
others how much I approve of you.** '' Lord Boling- 
broke,'* says Gillies, "sat like an archbishop;** and 
was pleased to say to Whitefield that " he had done 
great justice to the Divine attributes in his dis- 
course.** A week later Lady Huntingdon appointed 
Whitefield one of her chaplains. 

The inflated style of Whitefield's letters to his 
patroness, excited Southey*s wrath not a little ; for 
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in Ilia biography of Jolin Wesley, he says:— 
" Wesley would never have written in this strain, 
which for its servile adulation and its canting 
vanity might well provoke indignation and disgust, 
were not the real genius and piety of the writer 
beyond all doubt.*' 

Whitefield has certainly laid himself open to 
these remarks, for he expresses himself as " amazed 
at the condescension /' '^ ashamed to think that her 
Ladyship should admit him under her roof;*' 
etc. ; and again, when thanking her for making him 
one of her chaplams, he aays : — '^ I dare not leave 
town without dropping a few lines, gratefully to 
acknowledge the many favours I have received from 
your Ladyship, especially the honour you have done 
me in making me one of your Ladyship's chaplains. 
A sense of it humbles me.*' These and similar 
passages sound odd at the present day, but the fact 
must not be overlooked that during the last century 
a great change has taken place in the social posi- 
tion of the clergy. '* In Whitefield's time, and pre- 
vious,'' remarks an eminent clergyman of the present 
day, '^but few parochial clergy preached Christ cruci- 
fied in simpUcity and sincerity. Many were notoriously 
Arians, if not Sodnians. They hunted, they shot, 
they drank, they swore, they fiddled, they farmed, 
they toasted Church and King, and thought little or 
nothing about saving souls. The Church slept, the 
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pulpit slept^ the Dissenters slept^ and Infidelity 
stalked in/'* 

The importance^ in its consequences^ of this intro- 
duction to the Countess of Huntingdon^ is evidenced 
in the subsequent history of Calvinistic Methodism, 
of which she became the centre, as opposed to that 
which John Wesley introduced; and it was through 
her influence that Calvinistic Methodism reached the 
upper regions of society long before the Wesleyan 
branch of dissent. 

In September of this year, Whitefield paid his 
third visit to Scotland. Writing to Lady Huntingdon, 
shortly after his arrival, he says, " Great multitudes 
flock to hear the word. . . . Upon my first coming, I 
was somewhat discouraged at hearing of the death 
of many of my valuable and leading friends, and of 
others losing their first love.'' A friend left him a 
hundred pounds about this time ; fifty of which he 
immediately sent to Mr. Habersham at Bethesda for 
the Orphan-house. Mrs. Whitefield had now em- 
barked for England to join her husband. 

Among Whitefield's correspondents at this period, 
was a Dr. Stonehouse, of Northampton, a mutual 
friend of Dr. Doddridge and the Rev. James Hervey. 
Stonehouse was once a Deist, but had been 
converted through the instrumentaUty of Whitefield 
and Hervey. He subsequently became one of the 
most correct and elegant preachers in the kingdom. 

• Eer. J. C. Bjle. 
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At the first commencement of his Christian career, 
one of his greatest trials was that of being thought 
a Methodist. Whitefield tried various arguments 
to convince him of the folly of this foolish fear. In 
a letter written in August^ Whitefield says to him : 
*' Now, dear sir, let me entreat you to keep from 
trimming, or so much as attempting to reconcile two 
irreconcUeable diflferences — Godand the world, Christ 
and Belial. . . . Dare, dear sir, to be singularly 
good. If Christ be your Saviour, make Him a pre- 
sent of your pretty character ; honour Him and He 
will honour you.'' Stonehouse, however, could not 
publicly take up the cross ; so he wrote to invite 
Whitefield to call upon him privately on his road 
homeward from Scotland. Whitefield replied: — "Glad 
shall I see two such friends as you and Mr. Hervey, 
although mcog. I will endeavour to send you timely 
notice. I would have neither of you expose your- 
selves to needless contempt on my account. I think 
I can say that I am willing to be forgotten even 
by my friends if Jesus Christ may thereby be ex- 
alted. But then I would not have my friends act 
an inconsistent part towards that friend of all, that 
friend of sinners, the glorious Emmanuel. You know, 
my dear sir, what an inspired apostle has said — ''A 
double-minded man is unstable in all his ways.'' 
Whilst you are afraid of men you will expose your- 
self to a thousand inconveniencies. Tour polite con- 
versation, unless you converse with them more as 
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their physician than as their companion^ will pre- 
vail on yon to such compliances as will make you 
smart when yon retire into yonr closet^ and reflect 
on the part yon have acted. Before I shook off 
the world often have I come out of company shorn 
of all my strength. . . . But this is a tender point. 
Gk) on^ dear sir^ and prove the strength of Jesns 
to be yours.'* 

In Glasgow the prospects of doing good were 
better even than at Edinburgh ; many came^ telling 
him what the Lord had done for them during 
his last visit. Congregations were very large, 
and he was pressed to stay longer than he in- 
tended. " Some/* he says, " who were prejudiced had 
their prejudices removed, and were greater friends 
to him than ever.** " Oh that I was humble and 
thankful !** he exclaims. In October he visited Cam- 
buslang, from whence he writes to Mr. Hervey : 
" The great awakening here was about six years 
ago, and the fruits of it yet remain.** Writing to Lady 
Huntingdon in October, he informs her, that the 
seceders were very angry with him for not preach- 
ing up the Scotch covenant ; '' but, blessed be 
Grod,** he adds, '' I preach up the covenant of 
grace.** 

Whitefield returned to London in November, and 
commenced preaching twice a week at Lady Hunt- 
ingdon*s house ; his health was much improved, but 
he complained of a pain in his breathing, and was 
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under the impression that he had overstrained 
himself daring his Scotch tonr. Allosion has been 
made to the opposition he had met with in Scotland 
from the seceders. Shortly after his return to 
London a pamphlet was published containing an 
account of the debate in the synod of Glasgow and 
Ayr in the previous October. A motion had been 
made to prohibit him from preaching in any of the 
seceding churches. It was alleged against him 
that in his orphan-house undertaking no statement 
of accoimts had ever been submitted to the public or 
to the subscribers. He was also charged with gene- 
ral imprudence, in declaring on very slight evidence 
who were converted, and who were not ; it was also 
said, that he made the doctrine of assurance an 
essential to true faith. 

Whitefield's friends were, however, able to 
prove that the orphan-house accounts had been 
submitted and carefully examined three years ago 
at Savannah ; that with reference to his views on 
assurance, and of having formed too hasty im- 
pressions m general, he had tmdergone a change of 
opinion upwards of two years ago ; the result was 
that the motion was lost, and Whitefield was at 
liberty to occupy the pulpit of any seceding church 
wherever offered him by the minister. Whitefield 
greatly deplored these divisions in a church which 
he had often declared was " the best national church 
in the world.'' '^ It was," he said, " these misun- 
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derstandings which had now brought religion so 
low in poor Scotland/* 

The Moravians were occasioning him much trouble 
in London and elsewhere about this time ; one 
of the leading men of his Moorfields congregation 
going over to them^ and creating great confusion 
thereby. Whitefield had been troubled in a similar 
way in Georgia on a previous occasion, where they 
succeeded in causing a division, first in his family, 
and next among his parishioners. Writing to Dr. 
Doddridge, who also suffered under a similar mis* 
fortune, Whitefield remarks : '* I earnestly sympa- 
thize with you, having had the s^me trials. ... All 
this I found little enough to. teach me to cease 
firom man, and to wean me from that too great 
fondness which spiritual fathers are apt to have for 
their spiritual children. I know no other way of 
dealing with the Moravians than to go on preaching 
the truth as it is in Jesus.** 

Dr. Doddridge had been taunted with being a Me- 
thodist. Formerly,** says Whitefield, "if a person 
was serious, and preached Christ, he was termed a 
Puritan, now he is called a Methodist.'* It has been 
mentioned on a previous occasion the pain this im- 
putation often gave to many who were timid or 
undecided followers of the cross; to none more 
so than Dr. Stonehouse. Hervey had written to 
invite Whitefield to Northamptonshire : — " I thank 
you for your kind invitation to your house and 
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pulpit/* was Whitefield's reply. '' I rejoice in the 
prospect of having some ministers in our chnrch 
pulpits who dare to own a crucified Saviour.'* But 
the prospect of this visit greatly alarmed Hervey^B 
friend and neighbour the physician, who imme- 
diately wrote an expostulatory epistle to Whitefield, 
The following was Whitefield's reply : '' I received 
yours after I had been informing dear Mr. Hervey 
that I did not choose to bring my friends into trouble; 
but that if Providence should give me a clear call, I 
might accept his invitation: this, perhaps, may 
never happen ; but if it should, wherefore should 
dear Mr. S. be so much alarmed f What if his 
(Hervey^s) people are prejudiced against me, might 
not a sermon under God lessen their prejudice f . . . 
The way of duty is the way of safety. Our Lord 
requires of us to confess Him in his Grospel mem- 
bers and ministers. To be afiraid of professing 
the one, or pubUcly to own, associate with, and 
strengthen the other, especially when they are set 
for a defence of the gospel, is in my opinion very 
offensive in the sight of our common Lord, and can 
only proceed from want of more love to Him and his 
dear people. . . . You say, ' we are most of us 
too warm already,' but I hope you do not think 
that being ashamed of any of your Lord's ministers, 
is an instance of it. Thanks be to Grod that Mr. Hervey 
seems, as you express it, ' to court the enmity of man- 
kind :'it is an error of the right side ; better so than be 
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afraid of it. The Lord never threatened to spew 
any chnrch out of his month for being too hot, but 
for being neither hot nor cold He has. And to tell 
yon my whole mind^ I do not believe God will bless 
either yon or yonr friends^ to any considerable de- 
gree, till yon are more delivered from the fear 
of man. . . . Oh, my brother, deal &ithfhlly with 
yourself, and yon will find a love of the world, and 
a fear of not providing for your children have got- 
ten too much hold of your heart.'' 

Another letter a few months later to the same 
person and on the same subject is equally instruc- 
tive : " Into what difficulties does your fear of man 
and an overweening fondness for your pretty cha- 
rader every day bring you. Is it not time to drop 
our correspondence when on so slight an informa- 
tion you could suspect I had betrayed your confi- 
dence, or believe that I read a letter wherein you 
declared yourself a Methodist, when I had never such 

letter from you. Why does my dear Mr. S 

take such pains to declare he never will join the 
Methodists ? Who ever asked him, or what service 
could you do their cause by joining, unless your 
heart was more estranged from the world than at 
present it is ? Would to God you were more like- 
minded with Mr. Hervey — he seems to have sat down 
and counted the cost. Be a consistent Christian ; live 
above the world. Call not the fear of man Christian 
prudence" 
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The following sensible advice was given to a 
yonng minister abont this time : — " Study Ibooks 
and men^ but above all study your own hearty 
and the knowledge of Jesus Christ and Him cruci- 
fied. Get your heart free from worldly hopes and 
worldly fears^ and you will avoid thousands of those 
snares into which young ministers for want of this 
too often fall. Let the language of your heart be, 
' God forbid that I should glory save in the cross of 
Christ.' '' 

To another clergyman who had been recently 
converted he writes : — " Words cannot well express 
what I felt when your welcome letter came to hand. 
It drew me to my knees ; it made me shed tears of 
joy. Blessed be the God and Father of our Lord 
Jesus Christ for opening your eyes .... Now, my 
dear friend, will you begin to live. Gk) on in the 
name of Jesus, and as Paul did so shall yon, 
' increase with all the increase of God.' Glad shall 
I be to give you all the assistance that lies 
in my power. Henry on the Scriptures will now 
suit your taste. Jenks upon the 'Righteous- 
ness of Christ' might do you immediate service. 
' Flavel's Sermons ' would be food for you ; and 
' Boston on the Covenant/ and his ' Fourfold 
State/ I believe would delight you. Bishop Hall's 
' Contemplations' are excellent. Bishops Hopkins 
and Beveridge will do for you, and, indeed, almost 
all the writers a century ago." 
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The following catting rebuke on another occa- 
sion must have surprised the recipient : — '^ But 

why does Mr. think it strange that nobody 

can be found to help me in the country ? Is it not 
more strange that ycm should lie supine as it were, 
burying your talents in a napkin ; complaining that 
you have nothing to do^ and yet souls are everywhere 
perishing about you for lack of knowledge ? At 
least, why do you not help me or somebody or 
another in a more public way? You are in the 
decline of life, and if you do not soon through grace 
act, you may lose the opportunity of doing so for 
ever. I write this in great soriousness. May the 
Lord give you no rest till you lift up your voice 
like a trumpet I Up and be doing, and the Lord 
will be with you.'' 

He was already beginning to get tired of popu- 
larity. " You judge right'' (he is writing to Hervey) 
" when you say I do not want to make a sect^ or set 
myself at the head of a party. No ! let the name 
of Whitefield die so that the cause of Christ may 
live. I have seen enough of popularity to be sick 
of it, and did not the interests of my blessed Master 
require my appearing in public, the world should 
hear but little of me henceforward." 

His letters at this period are full of Christian 
instruction. " It is good," he says in one letter, 
" to be led on step by step into whatever place Pro- 
vidence intends to call us .... If you are made use 
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of by Jesus Christy no wonder that Satan desires to 
have yon that he may sift you as wheat .... If 
we will be temple-builders^ we must have temple- 
builders' lot ; I mean hold a sword in one hand, and 
a trowel in the other. The Lord make us Sedthfiil 
Nehemiahs, for we have many Sanballats to deal 
with.'' 

Whilst affording sotmd consolation and advice 
to others, he was at the same time very severe in 
judging of himself. He regretted particularly his 
hasty and iU-formed expressions of opinion which 
had been made public, especially those contained 
in his published journal ; and he was now resolved 
to send forth into the world a carefully corrected 
edition, which he first submitted to Lady Hunting- 
don and his inend Hervey. 

In a letter to Howel Harris, written in December 
of this year, he says : — " Lady Huntingdon is of 
opinion the Journals, as now corrected, ought to be 
reprinted. The language of my heart is — 

' Lord, teach me when I go attntj, 
And lead me in the perfect wmj.' 

'^Oh that my zeal may increase with prudence I 
I have had too little of both. I am now thirty-foor 
years of age, and, alas I how httle have I done and 
suffered for Him who has done and suffered so much 
for me ;" and on the same topic he writes to Dr. Dod- 
dridge : — '' Glad was I to receive yours .... I thank 
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you for it a thousand times. It has led me to a 
throne of grace^ where I have been crying, ' Lord^ 
counsel my counsellors ! ^ Alas I how can I be too 
severe against myself, who, like Peter, have cut off 
80 many ears, and by imprudences mixed with my 
zeal have dishonoured the cause of Jesus. I can 
only look up to Him who healed the high priest's 
servant's ear, and say, 'Lord, heal all the wounds 
my misguided zeal has given. Assure yourself, dear 
sir, that everything I preach (and publish) shall 
be revised/' 
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CHAPTER Xn. 

Impatient^ as nsiial^ for the winter to pass oveTi 
Whitefield started, early in February, 1749, on a 
tour to the west. At Exeter, he preached on the 
first or second Sunday of the month, in the open 
air, to a crowd of hearers. At Kingsbridge, about 
twenty miles from Plymouth, where he arrived at 
eight o^clock at night, he found a thousand people 
waiting for him. Much fi^tigued he preached to 
them in the street, from the words, '* I must work 
the work of Him that sent me while it is called to- 
day; the night cometh, when no man can work/' 
" A solemn scene,'' he says ; " the moon shone upon 
us, and all was quiet.'' The next morning he again 
addressed them ; and, on this occasion, he says, four 
ministers honoured him with their presence, and he 
had the satisfaction of hearing that many souls were 
awakened by his preaching when last there, five 
years ago. One young man, who up to then had 
been a scoffer, and, on the occasion of Whitefield's 
preaching, had mounted up a tree, partly to ridicule 
him, was seen by Whitefield, who invited him to 
imitate Zaccheus. He heard, came down, believed. 
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" and now/^ says Whitefield, " adorns the doctrine he 
once despised^ and has become a preacher of it/^ 
When he returned to Plymouth, many hundreds 
were waiting, " who,'', he says, '^ received him with 
great joy." 

From Plymouth he writes to Lady Huntingdon :•— 
*' It seems quite a new place to me. I could not 
have thought the seed sown four years ago would 
have met with such great success." He preached 
there several times, and in the evenings had an 
audience generally upwards of two thousand, 
very attentive and affected. On Sunday evening, 
he addressed about five thousand persons in the 
fields. 

Among others who appear to have been brought 
under the teaching of God the Holy Spirit at this 
time, was a clergyman who offered Whitefield the 
use of his church ; and when parting from him on 
the Thursday following, Whitefield describes him as 
'' almost blinded by weeping under the word," and 
rejoicing to see the multitudes flocking to hear. 
^' Indeed," he adds, ^' it was very encouraging ; and 
our Lord seemed to keep the best wine until the 
last." At Tavistock, the next town he visited, he 
met with a very different reception ; for the mob 
oonmienced baiting a bull, and thus put a stop to 
hifl sermon. 

He returned to London in April, but only for a 
abort time ; for, by the middle of the month, he was 
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writing from Glouoester to Lady Hantingdon, 
wherein he tells her that he foond himself too ill 
when in London .to write. Travelling as usnal, 
however, benefited his health. From Gloucester 
he went on to Portsmouth. The night after his 
arrival he preached to many thousands, who, for the 
most part, were very attentive, but some few amongst 
them made a disturbance ; one of whom, " a veiy 
great disturber,*' according to Whitefield's descrip* 
tion, came to him immediately afterwards, so over- 
come and ashamed that he was scarcely able to 
refrain from weeping. '' My visit to Portsmouth,*' 
he says, '' was not in vain. Every time the Word 
has seemed to sink deeper and deeper into the 
people's hearts. ... In short, I hope I can say that 
Portsmouth is taken." 

In May he went to Abergavenny for a couple of 
days' rest and retirement ; from whence he writes,—* 
" I have been for two days at my wife's house. . . . 
It has been sweet — so sweet, that I should be glad 
never to be heard of again. But this must not be." 
His wife had not yet returned frx>m America ; she 
arrived about a fortnight after. 

He was much divided in his opinion as to the 
necessity of giving up either his American or English 
work. Well would it have been had he done either 
the one or the other. " I find it a trial," he writea to 
a friend, '' to be thus divided between the work on 
this and the other side of the water." He was, how- 
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ever, determined to decline all engagements wliich 
woold keep him in England longer than the latter 
end of this summer. But circumstances ordered it 
otherwise, and he did not return to America until 
two years later. 

He gives his firiend Hervey the results of his late 
tour in the west in the following brief summary : — 
''Yesterday Grod brought me here (Bristol), after 
having carried me a circuit of about eight hundred 
miles, and enabled me to preach, I suppose, to up- 
wards of one hundred thousand souls. I have been 
in eight Welsh counties, and I think we have not 
had one dry meeting.'^ 

There was nothing which had given him more 
trouble of late years than his pecuniary embarrass- 
ments on account of the orphan-house ; but he was 
now, in a great measure, relieved from this pressure 
by the introduction, through Lady Huntingdon's 
influence, to a wealthy class, who assisted him with 
funds. '' I hope,'* he says, '' ere long, to be able to 
say, I owe no man anything but love/' 

The work in London appears to have been satis- 
factory. " Many doors have been opened,'' he 
writes to Mr. McCullagh, ''and matters have ad- 
vanced successfuUy. Real good has been done 
among the rich; and the poor receive the Gospel 
with as much gladness as ever." To one who writes 
to tell him how much he (Whitefield) is still spoken 
against, he replies : — " I trust I can say that, with 
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simpUcity and godly sincerity, I desire to have my 
conversation in the world; and I hope it is my daily 
study to keep ' a conscience void of offence toward 
God and toward man/ Whilst this is the case, we 
mast not fear what man or devils can say or do onto 
us. ... I am content to wait till the day of judgment 
for the clearing of my character; and after I am 
dead, I desire no other epitaph on my tombstone than 
this : ' Here hes George Whitefield. What sort of 
a man he was, the great day will discover.' '* 

To one of his friends, about to build a charity 
school, Whitefield's advice deserves consideration, 
and may be of service to many who in our day 
rush into heedless expenses of this nature, in- 
volving themselves and their Ariends in years of 
subsequent pecuniary embarrassments, the result of 
a want of care and forethought : — " My dear friend, 
take this caution — ' Sit down and count the cost' 
before you begin to build. Do not lay out more 
than you know you can pay. Go the cheapest 
way to work ; and if you cannot build, rather keep a 
stock in hand to pay the schoolmaster, and hire a 
house convenient from year to year, and, if possible, 
find the children in books. You well know what I 
have suffered for running too &r into debt for 
others.'' 

In the autumn, Whitefield again visited Fly- 
mouth. On the road, as he was riding on horse- 
back near Wellington, a woman stopped him; 
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and begged he would come and give them a sermon^ 
which he did to a great company^ and the next day 
to a much larger one in the same place. But Ply- 
mouth was, above all others, the town where he 
appears to have met with the most success. *' I 
have had,*' he writes to Lady Huntingdon, '' glorious 
seasons at the docks, where I preached to a great 
multitude; and this evening I preached to many 
thousands in the fields. It was a solemn meeting.'' 
On his return, he stayed at Exeter, and preached 
twice to nearly ten thousand people. The bishop 
and several of the clergy attended one of his ad- 
dresses, "and a very good season it was,'' says 
Whitefield ; " all was great solemnity." 5"* ^ 
drunken man interrupted the meeting by throwing 
stones, one of which striking him on the head, 
nearly knocked him off the table on which he 
was standing ; but " blessed be God," he adds, 
" I was not discomposed at all. One of the other 
stones struck a man quite down." 

Whitefield is next heard of in the north of Eng- 
land, at Newcastle, from whence he writes : " Never 
did I see more the hand of God in any of my journeys 
than in this." At Hawarth he preached in the 
churchyard to nearly six thousand persons ; and at 
the church, on the Sunday, there were, he says, 
^' above a thousand communicants, under the teaching 
of m pious clergyman." At Leeds he was invited 
hf Mr. Charles Wesley to preach at the Methodist 
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Society's Room^ which he did accordingly, delighted 
at having an opportunity of complying with the 
request of his old college friend. 

Lady Huntingdon was at this time residing at 
Ashby, in Derbyshire, and thither Whitefield went 
in November on his return from the north, having 
previously paid a short visit to Hervey in North- 
ampton. After a fortnight's stay, he returned 
to London for the winter. The Whitefields were 
now residing at the Tabernacle-house in Moor- 
fields, from whence he writes to a friend, at the end 
of November, '* Blessed be Grod, we are both well, 
and surrounded with mercies on every side/' A few 
days later he complains that London was already 
beginning to disagree with him. During this winter 
he began a lecture, at six o'clock in the morning, at 
the Tabernacle, and soon had a large cong^regation, 
even at that early hour. His time was now fully 
occupied, and he complained that so much business 
prevented him fit)m letter-writing. His winter 
quarters, he says, were very agreeable. He had 
now the society of his wife, whose health was 
much restored after her enervating residence in 
Georgia. Writing to Lady Huntingdon in December, 
he says, ^'We have golden seasons here. Next 
Saturday I am thirty-five years old. Fie upon me I " 

To Mr. Hervey he wrote, at the end of the year, 
'' Thousands, thousands flock to hear, and we have 
had a blessed Christmas. In the midst of all I want 
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retirement. I want to read, meditate, and write. 
These words have lately followed me : ' Dwell in the 
land ; be doing good, and surely thou shalt be fed.' 
These words embolden me to inform you of two that 
love Christ, and therefore I believe that yon love 
them, and I think they want assistance — G. T. and 
J. H. The former, I think, has abont eleven chil- 
dren, and scarce a crown a week to maintain them ; 
and the latter writes me word that he is about a 
guinea behindhand. I am doing what I can for 
them ; and if you would send them a small token, I 
know not how your generous heart could lay out a 
little to more advantage. ... I labour to contract 
every expense, and to save all I can for the good of 
others/' 

There are few incidents of a more interesting 
nature, in the domestic and social character of 
George Whitefield, than his intimacy with James 
Hervey. Thrown together in early life at Oxford, 
they had ever since been separated. Widely dif- 
fering in their occupations, they were both agreed in 
their views of Divine truth. Hervey published his 
" Theron and Aspasio*' a little before this time, — a 
book which soon became very popular, and has con- 
tinued so down to the present day. 

Whitefield, writing to a friend in July in this 
year, remarks : — " Hervey's book has gone through 
six editions. The author of it is my old friend, a 
most heavenly-minded creature, one of the first of 
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the Methodists who is contented with a small core, 
and gives all that he has to the poor. He is verj 
weak, and daily waits for his dissolution. We cor- 
respond^ though we cannot see one another. We 
shallj ere long^ meet in Heayen.^' 

Heryey being a great invalid, was prevented 
from preaching very often. Whitefield wrote to 
him when sa£fering from illness. ''Yonr present 
circumstances (ill health) almost distress me* 
but, my dear friend, though your body is weak 
and confined at home, your pen hath been active, 
and your works walk abroad. Qod hath blessed 
them, and will bless them; let that comfort you, and 
if health permits, pray write again. Fear not, my 
dear man, let faith and patience hold out a little 
longer, and then the struggle shall be over. Yet 
a little while, and you shall sing with that sweet 
singer. Dr. Watts, who, whilst on earth, dragged a 
crazy load along, as well as you, for many yean. 
As for my poor tabernacle, I wonder it is not dis- 
solved every day ; but we are immortal till our work 
is done." 

'^Preaching," writes Whitefield on another occa- 
sion, " is my grand cathoUcon under all domestic 
as well as other trials ; I would have often nestled, 
but Qod always put a thorn in my nest.'' That 
Whitefield had domestic trials is -evident from the 
above, but of what kind no information is given. 
He had now been married nearly eight yearsy during 
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which Mrs. Whitefield had been his constant, or 
nearly constant companion, in a varied uncon- 
genial life, involving much personal sacrifice and 
discomfort. It is very probable that she now, on 
being once more settled in a house of her own 
in London, had grown tired of the itinerating 
life of her hnsband, and was seeking, by all the 
persuasive means in her power, to get him to 
adopt a mode of life which would not involve so 
great an amount of personal discomfort to herself: 
this being quite out of the question, hence probably 
arose the ^' domestic trials *^ hinted at. Both 
previous and subsequent to her return from Ame- 
rica, Mrs. Whitefield suffered from ill health, and 
her husband was therefore the more anxious she 
should stay at home in future, and leave him to go 
on his circuits alone, a course she was at length 
very reluctantly obliged to accede to. 

The following letter, written during this year 
to a clergyman, shows how much he had felt in 
times past the world^s censure, and to which he 
was now altogether indifferent. " Oh, my dear 
sir, this pretty character of mine I did not at first 
care to part with ; Hwas death to be despised, and 
worse than death to think of being laughed at by 
all ; but when I began to consider Him who endured 
such contradiction of sinners against Himself, I then 
longed to drink of the same cup, and, blessed be 
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God, contempt and I are pretty intimate^ and have 
been so for above twice seven years." 

Dr. Stonehouse had now taken orders in the 
Church of England, and Whitefield wrote to '' ex- 
hort him now that he had taken the gown to play 
the man." Previous to this step the doctor had 
taken lessons in elocution from David Garrick, and 
shortly after being ordained he prevailed uponGarrick 
to come and judge of his style of reading and preach- 
ing. After service was over, Garrick asked him what 
particular business he had in hand. " None^" 
said Stonehouse. '' I thought you had/' said Gar- 
rick, '' on seeing you enter the reading-desk in such 
a hurry ; nothing can be more indecent than to see a 
clergyman set about sacred business as if he were a 
tradesman, and go into a church as if he wanted to 
get out of it as soon as possible." Grarrick then 
inquired what books he had before him in the 
reading-desk. " Only the Bible and Prayer Book." 
'^ Only the Bible and Prayer Book I why you toeaed 
them backwards and forwards, and turned the leaves 
as carelessly as if they were those of a day-book 
or ledger." 
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CHAPTER Xm. 

Thi deep-rooted notion of the present day, that in 
order to be useful one must be regularly affiliated 
to some established form or system, found no echo 
in the minds of such men as George Whitefield or 
John Wesley. 

The laity in Whitefield's time, unlike that body 
existing at present, had no pining regrets because 
no field of labour was open to them. The laity 
stood aloof a century ago from choice. In the 
present day the answer to the question of, " Why 
stand ye all the day idle?'^ is '^ Because no man 
hath hired us.^' Wiling to be hired on almost any 
terms, there are to be found now plenty who would 
be glad of work if those in authority would only set 
them to it. This is an evil admitted on all hands, 
and is usually put down to the '' system.^' White- 
field and Wesley, be it remembered, would never 
have been the men they were if ecclesiastical con- 
siderations had ever been allowed to interfere. 

In the spring of 1750 Whitefield showed his 
desire to be on an amicable footing with the 
Wesleys, by ofiering to assist in their chapel : — '' I 
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don't know/' he wrote to Lady Huntingdon, '' but 
that my offer may be accepted .... Oh that I may 
learn from all I see to desire to be nothing, and to 
think it my highest privilege to be an assistant to 
all, bnt the head of none. It is much safer to be 
trodden underfoot than to have it in one's power to 
senre others so/' 

Among those in the higher ranks of life who 
statedly attended his ministry at the Tabertiacle, 
was Lady Chesterfield. And one day, when she was 
at Court, the King noticing the dress she wore, 
which was not such as was usually seen at Court^ 
said to her : — " I know who chose that gown for 
you. Mr. Whitefield and I hear you have attended 
on him this year and a half." To which she replied, 
"Yes, your Majesty, and I like him very well." 
Whitefield was pleased with her boldness, and when 
relating the circumstance to Lady Huntingdon, ob- 
served, " Oh that she and all that have heard the 
Gospel may have grace given them to speak of their 
dear Redeemer even before kings !" 

Impatient for the spring circuit he left London in 
the middle of February, and went into Gloucester- 
shire, where he preached in the fields as usual, and 
though frequently exposed to rain and hail, he 
writes, "Thanks be to the ever living and ever 
lovely Jesus, I am much better than when I left 
London. Everything I meet with seems to cany 
this voice with it. Go thou and preach the Gospel ; 
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be a pilgrim. Be a stranger here on earth. Have 
no party, or certain dwelling-place; but be oon- 
tinnally preparing for a house not made with hands^ 
eternal in the heavens.'' 

In March he was again at Plymouth where 
he preached, he saySj ''twice a day for six days 
running/' and the longer he preached the more 
hearty and the more numerous his hearers be- 
came.' On one occasion he had four clergymen 
'' in their gowns and cassocks" present, besides four 
of Mr. Wesley's preachers. At Bedruth several 
thousands attended, and invitations were sent him 
from Falmouth and other places ; in short, he says, 
" I want more tongues, more bodies, more souls, 
for the Lord Jesus. Had I ten thousand he should 
have them all." At Exeter he went to hear a sermon 
in the parish church, and it turned out to be an attack 
upon himself. The text chosen was, ''Beware of 
false prophets." And the preacher, in the course of 
his sermon, took occasion to say, " That now that 
Whitefield was coming he must put on his old 
armour again." " It did not do much execution, 
because not Scripture proof," said Whitefield. 

He again preached at Redruth, when upwards 
of ten thousand were computed to be present. 
Returning from one of these preaching excursions 
on horseback he met with an accident, his horse 
threw him violently on the ground ; he was, how- 
ever, not much hurt, and preached the next day in 
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the neighbonrhood. At Biddeford^ the scene of 
Hervey's ministrations^ he met, he says with " one of 
the best little flocks in all England/' He wrote to 
Lady Huntingdon : — " Cornwall has opened an nn- 
thought-of and unexpected wide area for preaching. 
I think every day a lost one that is not spent in 
field preaching/' 

He is next heard of in Northamptonshire, where 
he met with Hervey, Doddridge, and Dr. Stonehonse 
in the house of the latter. Dr. Doddridge gave him 
the use of his pulpit, and in the evening he preached 
in the fields to about two thousand people, among 
whom were Hervey and Stonehouse. The latter 
walked home with him publicly through the streets 
of Northampton. " After so pubhc a recognition,'* 
says Whitefield, " I hope the physician will now turn 
his back upon the world." 

A few days later Whitefield, who was visiting 
Lady Huntingdon at Ashby-de-la-Zouch, wrote to the 
Doctor an encouraging letter, wherein he says, " Now 
is the time, I believe, that the axe is to be laid at 
the root of the tree. How sweetly does he lead yon 
out of temptation ! Oh follow his leadings, my dear 
friend : kindness is cruelty here. God's law is our 
rule. Agags will plead, but they must be hewn in 
pieces .... Remember if thy right hand offend thee, 
cut it off; Christ will have all thy heart, or none. 
I write thus because I love yon dearly." 

Hervey gives a very interesting account of this 
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interview. In a letter to a friend he says : — '' I have 
lately seen that most excellent minister of the ever- 
blessed Jesas^ Mr. Whitefield. I dined^ supped^ and 
spent the evening with him at Northampton, in 
company with Dr. Doddridge .... And, surely I 
never spent a more delightinl evening, or saw one 
that seemed to make nearer approaches to the 
felicity of heaven . . . • Surely people do not know 
that amiable and exemplary man .... For my part 
I never beheld so fair a copy of our Lord ; such a 
loving image of our Saviour.'' 

Whilst he was preaching one day at Lady Hunt- 
ingdon's, some evil-disposed persons commenced a 
riot before the hall-door, and not satisfied with this, 
they attacked some of the congregation on their road 
homewards. This treatment, so unexpected and 
undeserved on the part of Lady Huntingdon, whose 
kindness and charity to the poor in the neighbour- 
hood were proverbial, gave great oflFence, but sh6 
forgave them, and Whitefield characteristically re- 
marks, " Oh that your Ladyship may live to see 
many of these Ashby stones become children of 
Abraham I " 

Leaving the hospitable roof of Lady Huntingdon, 
Whitefield went north. At Rotherham the town 
crier was employed by some enemy to go round the 
town, giving notice of a bear-baiting, the bear 
being no other than Whitefield. During the dis- 
turbance that ensued several constables were struck 
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with stones ; nothing daunted, however, he preached 
twice, and then went on to Sheffield, where '' the 
people received the Word gladly/' 

In June he visited Manchester, '' beating up for 
recruits/' " We have not a moment to be idle 
here,'' he says ; ^' all was quiet ;" and he speaks of 
having had '^ sweet seasons in and at the places 
adjacent." At Bolton a drunkard stood up to preach 
behind him, and a woman attempted to stab the 
person who was putting up a stand in her hus- 
band's field for Whitefield to preach on. Another 
outrage was committed the same evening, his chaise 
was cut and also one of the horse's tails. '' What 
would men do if they could ?" he remarks. 

He next visited Kendal. ''Such an entrance 
hath been made into Kendal as could not have 
been expected," he writes to Lady Huntingdon* 
He preached twice to sever&l thousands, and the 
people were so importunate that he was obliged to 
return to them again the week following. 

On the following Sunday he preached at Ulver- 
stone, where a clergyman, who, to use Whitefield's 
own words, " looked more like a butcher than a 
minister," came and gave him into the custody of a 
constable ; " but 1 never saw a poor creature sent 
oflT in such disgrace," he says. 

He gave some sensible advice to one of Wes- 
ley's preachers who came to consult him on John 
Wesley's discipline. " As I am utterly nnconcemod 
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in the discipline of Mr. Wesley's societies, I can be 
no competent jodge of their affiurs. If jon and the 
rest of the preachers were to meet together more 
frequently, and tell each other yonr grieirances, 
opinions, etc., it might be of service. This may be 
done in a very friendly way, and thereby many un- 
easinesses might be preyented. After all, those 
who will live in peace must agree to disagree in 
many things with their fellow-labourers, and not 
let little things part or disunite them.'' 

Whitefield was no advocate for ignorant, un- 
lettered men setting up as preachers. " It has lon^ 
been my judgment," he says, ^' that it would be best 
for many of the present preachers to have a tutor, 
and retire for a while, and be content with preaching' 
now and then, till they are a little more informed ; 
otherwise I fear many who now make a temporary 
figure, for want of a proper foundation, will run 
themselves out of breath, will grow weary of the 
work, and leave it." 

He arrived at Edinburgh in July, and was re- 
ceived with much affection. People flocked more 
than ever to hear, and earnestly entreated him not 
to leave them soon. He preached generally twice a 
day to great multitudes. " No one," he remarks, 
'' can well describe the order, attention, and earnest- 
ness of Scotch congregations. They are unwearied 
in hearing the Grospel. The entrance Grod has been 
plsaaed to give me into this country demands the 
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highest tribute of gratitade and love/' After 
preaching about twenty times, morning and even- 
ing, to thousands, he went to Glasgow, where 
congregations collected larger than ever. 

Whilst in Scotland he received a handsome bene- 
faction from one who had been lately converted at Ken- 
dal. The disposal of his friend's bounty shows how 
little hold this world's goods had upon him, and, at the 
same time, exhibits his great poverty. " Be pleased," 

he writes to a London friend, '' to pay Mr. S the 

remainder of what is due for printing my last sermon. 

What is left, pray give to my wife to pay W the 

bookbinder. For I would fain owe no man anything 
but love. I would have my worldly affairs so 
ordered, that let death come when it will, I may 
have nothing to do but to die. That is a blessed 
word to me ; the thought of death gladdens my 
heart, and causes me often almost to leap for joy. 
But perhaps our Lord has more work for me to do. 
His will be done. Pilgrims must not expect much 
rest here. In heaven we shall have enough." 

He left Scotland in August, very much pleased 
with his visit. The parting was more affectionate 
than ever. " I have reason to think," he writes, " that 
many are under convictions, and am assured of hun- 
dreds having received great benefit and consolation. 
Not a dog moved his tongue all the while I was 
there ; and I shall have reason to bless God to all 
eternity for this last visit to Scotland." 

R 
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Preaching so freqaenily, and paying so many 
visits^ weakened him very mach ; bat the moment 
he commenced riding on horseback, he recoyered 
his strength. The amount of fifttigae Whitefield was 
capable of endoring was surprisingly great. To 
ride hondreds of miles on horseback, from one end 
of the kingdom to the other, resting a day or two, 
and then starting off again on a new tour in another 
direction, was with him an ordinary occurrence. For 
instance, in August he is at Edinburgh, and on the 
4th of September at Portsmouth ; a week later in 
London, where he remained but five days, and then he 
is off again to the west of England. Early in October 
he is at Ashby, having visited Gloucester, Coventry, 
and Birmingham on his way to visit Lady Hunt- 
ingdon. " Good Lady Huntingdon,'' he writes to one 
of his correspondents, " is a mother in Israel. For 
a day or two she has had five clerg^inen under her 
roof, which makes her Ladyship look like a good 
archbishop with his chaplains around him. Her 
house is indeed a Bethel. To us in the ministry it 
looks like a college. We have the Sacrament every 
morning, heavenly conversation all day, and preach 
at night. This is to live at court indeed I " 

He returned to London for the winter in Novem- 
ber, but the metropolis never agreed with him ; and 
he was attacked shortly after by a violent fever, 
which kept him in bed for a fortnight. The long 
winter months, as usual, tried him. '' Oh that I was 
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entering upon a spring campaign V* he exclaims. 
Late in January he was called on to visit Lady 
Huntingdon at Ashby^ who had been taken dan- 
gerously ill. On his arrival he found her Ladyship 
better^ but suffering under another affliction. Her 
sister-in-law^ Lady Frances Huntingdon^ had been 
taken suddenly ill^ and had just expired before 
his arrival. " Sudden death/' he writes to a 

friend on this occasion, " is sudden glory 

Whether right or not, I cannot help wishing that I 
may go off in the same manner. To me it is worse 
than death to live to be nursed, and to see friends 
weeping about me.'' 

The long, dreary winter's residence in town 
at length drew towards a close ; nor was it in 
vain that he could look back upon his labours at tJiis 
period. " Blessed seasons we have had," he writes 
to Lady Huntingdon. " It would rejoice your Lady- 
ship much to see what has been doing here. I have 
not known a more considerable awakening for a 
long time. The Lord comes do\\Ti as in the days 
of old, and the shout of a King is amongst us." 

The spring campaign was commenced early in 
March, 1751. Writing to Hervey from Exeter, he 
says, *^The western circuit, I believe, has been 
blessed already. I have preached about forty times 
since I left London, and have been enabled several 
times to ride forty miles in a day." Hervey was at 
this time staying with Mrs. Whitcfield at the Taber- 
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nacle-honse. Whitefield, in writing to his friend, 
says : — '* My wife wrote as though you were staying 
under my roof. This I count a great honour, and 
such a privilege that I wish to have the favour con- 
ferred on me as long as I live. These my hands, 
could they work, and was there occasion for it, 
should readily minister to your necessities. If my 
wife should come down to Bristol, pray let not my 
dear Mr. Hervey move. If Molly stays in London, 

she will take care of you; if not, Polly and Mr. D 

¥rill gladly wait upon you.'* 

In June Whitefield went to Dublin, the voyage 
occupying five days, where he was hospitably re- 
ceived at the house of a wealthy banker. At 
first, he says, the greatness and hurry of the 
city surprised him ; but there as well as elsewhere 
he found the fields ready unto harvest. He preached 
twice daily during his stay, and always to increasing 
numbers. *' People," he remarks, " hear as if for 
eternity." On the Sunday morning and evening 
he addressed upwards of ten thousand people. It 
much reminded him, he said, of Moorfields, and 
great attention was observed on each occasion. 

He next visited Athlone, Limerick, Cork, and 
Belfast, and was received everywhere with kindness 
and affection. At Cork there had lately been 
religious disturbances, but on his arrival all was 
quiet, and he preached five or six times to increas 
ing congregations. Some of his hearers, who were 
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Papists, said if he would stay they would leave their 
priests ; — easier said than done ; so at least thought 
one who once heard John Wesley preach at Wexford, 
and afterwards said to him ; — '* I would fain be with 
you, but dare not ; for now I have all my sins for- 
given for four shillings a year, and this could not be 
in your Church/' 

At Belfast the news of his arrival soon spread, 
and in the course of an hour thousands were 
collected to hear him. He regretted he had not 
come to the north sooner ; but, having decided on 
going to America at the fall of the year, it was im- 
possible to comply with the generally expressed 
wish of his hearers that he should make a longer 
stay. 

From Belfast he proceeded to Glasgow, about the 
middle of July, where many thousands attended to 
hear him morning and evening. The people seemed 
never weary, and he was followed more than ever. 
'' To see them,'' he said, " bringing their Bibles, 
and turning to every reference, is very en- 
couraging." Numbers left their distant homes in 
the country at three or four o'clock in the morning 
to hear him preach. A similar scene awaited him 
at Edinburgh, and when the parting time came 
it was, he says, "a very sorrowful time." In the 
midst of all these labours his worldly affairs, whilst 
they caused no anxiety to himself, appear to have 
harassed his wife very much. '' I Uttle thought I 
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was so much behindhand/* he wrote to a friend, 
"but God will keep me dependent. ' Harin^ 
nothing, bat yet poesessing all things,' most be mjr 
motto still." 

He arrived at Kendal on his return from Scotland 
in August, from whence he wrote a glowing account 
of his late tour to Lady Hmitingdon : — " O Eldin- 
borgh, Edinburgh! sorely thoo most never be for- 
gotten by me. The longer I stayed, the more 
eagerly both rich and poor attended on the Word 
preached. Perhaps for near twenty-eight days 
together, in Glasgow and Edinborgh, I preached to 
near ten thousand souls every day. It would have 
melted your Ladyship's heart to have seen us part. 
Paul c<^)uld stand a whipping, but not a weeping 
farewell.'' 

He reached London about the middle of August, 
and then took farewell of all his friends previous 
to embarking for America. " At length the struggle 
is over," he writes to the Rev. Mr. Tennant. "I 
have been dying daily for some time, in taking 
leave of friends." The end of August he sailed for 
Georgia, arriving about the middle of the November 
following. 

Whitefield's fourth visit to America was a very 
short one, for he left England in September, and 
returned the following April. The principal object 
he had in going at this time was to convert the 
orphan-house into a seminary for training young men 
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for the ministry. On his arrival he found every- 
thing going on satisfactorily. Additional land 
had been granted close to the house^ and on this he 
determined to grow all the produce necessary for the 
institution, and then to part with the plantation in 
Carolina, which had proved a failure. These 
matters being speedily arranged he left Georgia, 
and, after a short voyage of five weeks, arrived in 
London in May, 1752. Mrs. Whitefield came from 
Scotland to meet him. '^ Ten thousand thanks,'' he 
writes to a friend, at whose house she had been 
staying, '^ for caring so friendly for my dear wife 
in my absence.'^ , 

The people received him with great affection on 
his return. " I never saw,'' he remarks, " the 
work of God go on in a more promising way. 
Thousands and thousands hear the Gospel gladly. 
Lord, what am I ? Not unto me, not unto me, but 
unto thy free grace and unmerited mercy be all the 
glory." The Government had decided on taking 
charge of the colony of Georgia^ and placing it on 
the same footing as the other North American 
colonies, a circumstance which was hailed with 
gratification by Whitefield. He was now more 
decided than ever to concentrate his means and 
energies at the orphan-house. The scheme he had 
so much at heart, that of educating young men for 
the ministry was, however, destined to meet with 
ultimate failure, and Whitefield, to use the words of 
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Berridge^ '^ was spared from becoming the father 
of a race of nnconverted ministers/' 

It was about this time that his friend Hervey 
became rector of Weston Favel, and shortly after 
Whitefield received a packet of manuscript from his 
friend : — " I have received and read your manuscript,^' 
he wrote in answer^ '^ but for me to play the critic on 
them would be like holding up a candle to the son. 
However, before I leave town, I will just mark a few 
places as yon desire, and then send the manuscript 
to your brother. I foretell their fate, nothing bat 
your scenery can screen you. Self will never bear 
to die, though slain in so genteel a manner, without 
showing some resentment against its artful murderer. 
.... I think you call your intended purchase Weston. 
.... I lay at your brother's house last week ; your 
sister seemed to love to talk of Jesus Christ and 
her own heart. She got up early and came after 

me to Madame T ^s. You know how to improve 

this hint at a proper season. Your brother hath been 
so kind as to let me have the Uttle mare again. My 
Master walked, I ride to preach the glorious Gospel. 
Whether riding or walking, Lord Jesus, let my 
whole heart be taken up with Thee ! Adieu, my 
dearest sir, adieu I Cease not to pray for. 

Ever yours, G. W.^' 

A characteristic letter was written to Dr. 
Stonehouse about this date, in which Whitefield 
says : — *' Glad shall I be to hear that you are a poor 
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despised preacher of the everlasting Gospel .... 
I believe that if you once were gone so far that yon 
could not retreat^ you would do very well .... May 
the Lord thrust you out some way or another I I 
am sure the harvest is great; people seem more 
eager than ever to hear the Word. May I die 
preaching I . . . . Oh that the love of Christ may 
burn all the love of the world out of your heart 1 
Adieu. Never fear the bishop ; let your eye be on 
the great Shepherd and Bishop of souls. He will 
make your way plain.'' 

Whitefield's correspondence with Lady Hunt- 
ingdon, which appears to have suffered some inter- 
ruption, was now renewed. The following letter 
was written in June, giving her a sketch of his 
intended circuit : — "This day I received your 
Ladyship's wished-for letter, which brought me the 
welcome news of your safe arrival at Bath. May the 
waters be abundantly blessed to the restoring of 
your bodily health, and may the comforts of the 
ever- loving, ever-lovely Jesus, fill and refresh your 
soul .... Next week, God willing, I shall go to 
Portsmouth, from thence to Bath, then to the west, 
then to Wales, and from thence, maybe, to Scotland 
and Ireland. Oh that I could fly from pole to pole, 
publishing the everlasting Gt>spel ! Every day we 
hear of fresh conquests gained. Gfrace I Grace I 
Yesterday I had several pleasing particulars told me 
about Georgia. The having my work so divided is 
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a gpreat trial to me, but what is undertaken for 
Qoi ought to be carried on for BLim. Oh for fiedthj 
precious faith I It is all in all. Old times seem to 
be coming about here. My body is much enfeebled^ 
bat the joy of the Lord is my strength.'' 

He was now solicited to form societies in Ireland 
on the plan adopted by the Wesleys. The following 
letter shows how greatly he disliked to form a party 

of any kind whatever : — " Dear Mr. J , Tour 

last letter brought strange things to my ears, and 
put me upon considering how to act. You know, 
my dear friend, that I hate to head a party, and that 
it is absolutely inconsistent with my other business 
to take upon me the care of societies in other parts. 
I, therefore, cannot promise to come to Ireland for 
that purpose, neither do I ever intend to engage in 
building any houses. My intention is to come your 
way, but whether it will be this summer or not, 
I cannot tell .... As you seem to have taken 
Skinner's Alley, the Lord direct you how to act so as 
most to promote his glory, and the good of souls. I 
hope you will all, if possible, avoid the very appear- 
ance of a party spirit, and evidence to the world 
that the principles we hold are indeed of God, 
by their moulding us more and more into the Divine 
image. This is, indeed, all in all. I hope the 
people here are in a growing way. Glory be to God 
we have happy days I What shall we render unto 
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the Lord ? All He requires is our poor hearts. May 
He have them without reserve !'' 

The good advice about " societies^' does not 
appear to have been followed, for in the November 
following Whitefield wrote : — '^ This morning I have 

been talking with dear Mr. A , and cannot help 

thinking but that you have run before the Lord, in 
forming yourselves into a public society as you have 
done .... I am sincere when I profess that I do 
not choose to set myself at the head of any party. 
When I came last to Ireland my intention was to 
preach the Gospel to all; and if it should ever 
please the Lord of all lords to send me thither again, 
I purpose to pursue the same plan. For I am a 
debtor to all of all denominations, and have no 
design, if I know anything of this desperately 
wicked and deceitful heart, but to promote the 
common salvation of mankind. The love of Christ 
constrains me to this. Accept it as wrote from 
that principle." 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

In Jtily^ 1 752, he went to Bristol, and to his great 
surprise, after what had occurred, thousands came 
out every evening to hear him. Old times 
seemed revived again, and he had reason to 
believe that much good was done. On the last 
evening it rained, yet but few people left. " I was 
wet,'' he says, " and contracted a cold and hoarse- 
ness ; but I trust that preaching will cure me again. 
This is my g^rand cathoUcon. Oh that I may drop 
and die in my blessed Master's work ! " A single eye 
to God's glory, and the fear lest he should sin in this, 
was much upon his mind. " I beg your prayers," 

he writes to Mr. S. " that I may be kept from 

robbing God of his glory, or of any more of my 

precious time. What said my dear Mr. S 

when I saw him last f What ^ you the biggest 
robber ?' ' No, no, I am the man.' ' But, thanks 
be to God,' as you observed, ' our Judge is our 
advocate.' " 

From Haverfordwest he wrote to Lady Hunt- 
iugdon on July 25 : — '' As this is the first day of rest 
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from joomeTiiig since my coming into Wales, and 
also the extent of my Welsh circuit, I must not 
omit sending your Ladyship a few lines. They in- 
form your LMyship of the continued goodness of my 
blessed Master to the most unworthy servant ever 
sent forth. As my day, so has my strength been. 
Abundance of souls, especially in Pembrokeshire, 
have attended ; and I hope that seed has been sown 
which will spring up to eternal life. . . . The Lord 
help me to hold on and hold out unto the end. I 
dread the thought of flagging in the latter stages of 
my road. Jesus is able to keep me from being 
either weary or faint in my mind« In Him, and in 
Him alone, is all my strength found.^^ 

It was during this year that the General Assembly 
of the Church of Scotland deposed the Rev. Mr. 
Gillespie. Whitefield's conmients on this event are 
as follows : — " I wish Mr. Grillespie joy. The Pope, 
I find, has turned Presbyterian. Oh this power, when 
got into wrong hands, what mischief does it occa- 
sion ! The Lord reigns, that is enough for us. Now 

will Mr. G do more good in a week than before 

in a year. How blind is Satan I What does he 
get by casting out Christ's servants ? Gt)d forgive 
those who had a hand in this I In heaven there will 
be none of this stuff. llianks be to God the 
Church is militant only here below." 

On his return to Bristol, he gave the following 
sketch of his recent tour to a friend: — *' Since I 
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wrote my last, I have been off my horse bat one day. 
The glorious Emmanuel hath carried me through the 
Welsh circuit in peace and comfort. In the fort- 
night past from my leaving this place I preached 
twenty times, and have travelled above three hun- 
dred miles. Congregations were very large. Last 
Lord's-day was a high day indeed ; the number of 
hearers at seven in the morning, as well as in the 
erening, at Haverfordwest, was almost incredible. 
The Lord was in the midst of them. My body was 
weak in speaking to them, but Jesus hath streng^th- 
ened me again. Oh that I was humble and thankfiil ! 
In my way thither we held an association ; there 
were present about nine clergy, and near forty other 
labourers. I trust all are bom of God, and desirous 
to promote his glory and his people's good. All 
was harmony and love.'* 

A very characteristic letter was written about 
this time by Whitefield to the celebrated Dr. 
Franklin, with whom he had become acquainted 
during one of his visits to America : — " I find you 
grow more and more famous in the learned world. 
As you have made a pretty considerable progress in 
the mysteries of electricity,* I would now humbly re- 
• commend to your diligent unprejudiced pursuit and 
study the mysteries of the new birth. It is a most 

• In ihc year 1752, Franklin discoTered that electricitj could be 
extracted frum the cloads of the bame kind as that produced b\ the 
ordinary machines then in use. 
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important^ interesting study^ and^ when mastered^ 
will richly answer and repay you for aU your pains. 
One^ at whose bar we are shortly to appear^ hath 
solemnly declared, that without it ^ we cannot enter 
the kingdom of heaven/ You will excuse this firee- 
dom. I must have aliquid Christi in all my letters. 
I am yet a willing pilgrim for His great name^s sake ; 
and I trust a blessing attends my poor, feeble 
labours. To the Giver of every good gift be all the 
glory 1- 

About the end of August he started for Edinburgh, 
preaching at the various towns which lay in his 
route. On the Sunday, he preached at Lutterworth, 
in Leicestershire, " the famous John Wichffe's pa- 
rish ; '' and he was subsequently pleased at receiving 
a letter from thence, giving him an account of the 
Redeemer having blessed his labours there. At 
Leicester several thousands attended, and some 
slight opposition was attempted ; but in the evening, 
when he again preached, all was quiet. At Olney, 
on his way to Lutterworth, a young man came to 
him, who had been awakened under his preaching 
about four years ago; and was now a student at 
Dr. Doddridge's academy. "Is not this,*' wrote 
Whitefield, " as much as to say, ^Go forward'? 'In 
the morning sow thy seed, and in the evening with- 
hold not thy hand ; since thou knowest not which 
may prosper, this or that.' Yes, my blessed Jesus, 
through thy grace strengthening me, I will continue 
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to go oat into the highways and hedges ; only vouch- 
safe to uphold me with thy right hand, and keep me 
fix)m flagging in the latter stages of my road. Amen 
and amen/' 

At Newcastle he says, " I was, as it were, arrested 
to stay. I preached four times ; and indeed a whole 
shower of Divine blessings descended from heaven 
on the great congregations.^' 

On his arrival in Edinburgh, he preached twice 
a day in the open air, for more than a fortnight, to 
very large multitudes. His regrets at the short- 
ness of the summer seasons are thus expressed : — 
*^ Alas I how little is to be done even in the summer 
season ! One had need work whilst it is day ; the 
night comes on apace when no man can work. 
Several young ministers and students were among 
his constant hearers during this visit. " I wondered,'' 
he says, " they were not wearied ; but the more they 
heard, the more they seemed desirous of hearing. 
In this delightful work I hope to live and die. 
I think it is worth dying for. The. Lord make 
me sensible of the honour put upon me, and 
lay me lower at his feet every day, every hour, 
and every moment !" 

The simple, easy, and yet unobtrusive manner 
with which Whitefield could write to strangers on the 
one great topic is exemplified in the following letter, 

written from Glasgow : — " Mr. S , in a letter, 

insists upon my sending yoa a few lines ; I care not 
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to refuse him, and yet I know not how to use so much 
freedom. If it be too great you will excuse it ; it 
proceeds from love, love to your better part, for I 
have nothing to write about but the invisible reaUties 
of another world. These I trusty dear sir, you and 
yours will be experimentally acquainted with mora and 
more every day. Herein lies all our present peace, 
and the only solid preparation for future comfort in 
the coming world. The love of Jesus shed abroad 
in the heart by the Holy Ghost is, indeed, aU in all ; 
this is glory begun; this is the opening of the 
kingdom of heaven in the soul ; this is a never-£Eiiling 
weU of water, which will at last spring up to life 
eternal. And ^et all this is the gift, the free gift of 
Grod in Christ Jesus. It cost Him dearly, even his 
own heart's blood, but flows down to us in a free 
channel ; yea, and that too even to the very chief of 
sinners. Therefore I have hope, and, blessed be 
God, good hope through grace. Is not the same 
grace, dear sir, sufficient for you and yours ? Let us 
then come boldly to Christ's throne. He sits en- 
circled with a rainbow ; his name and his nature is 
Love. He came into the world to seek and save 
those that feel themselves lost ; this I trust you do. 
Salvation, then, is just coming to your soul, even a 
present and great salvation. Only believe, and yours 
is the kingdom of heaven. But whither am I run- 
ning ? I forget myself when writing of redeeming 
love. Oh, my dear sir, do not rest, do not let G^d 

s 
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have any rest^ till your heart is filled with it. It is 
worth asking, seeking, knocking and striving for. 
Bat I most have done.'' 

After preaching about a week in Glasgow to 
congregations larger if anything than those he 
addressed in Edinburgh, he left Scotland, having, 
as he says, " for about twenty-eight days preached 
to not less than ten thousand every day. lliis hath 
weakened my body, but the Bedeemer knows 
how to renew my strength." He had " sore 
awful partings,'' both at Edinburgh and Glasgow. 
Nor were the poor orphans of Edinburgh forgotten, 
a sum of £70 having being collected for their use. 
Another circumstance gave him great comfort and 
satisfaction ; two young men who on a former visit 
were impressed with religious truth had now become 
ministers of the everlasting Gospel. 

On returning south he preached at Berwick, 
Alnwick, Morpeth, and Sunderland ; also at Leeds, 
Hawarth, and Halifax, where thousands flocked 
twice a day to hear him. He also visited Bolton, 
Manchester, Stockport, and Chorley. On one of 
these occasions he had an opportunity of preaching 
in the parish church, where, he says, " four ordained 
ministers, friends to the work of God, were present." 
Of Leeds he wrote, " The Word hath run so swiftly 
that friends are come here (Sheffield) to fetch me 
back. God favours us in the weather, and I would 
fain make hay whilst the sun shines. Fain would I 
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spend and be spent for the good of souls. This is 
my meat and drink.'' 

On reviewing his labours in Scotland during this 
visit, he remarks, ''I have scarce ever had more 
encouragement in preaching the everlasting Gk)8pel 
since the Lord of the harvest was pleased to send 
me forth into the harvest. Oh that I had as many 
tongues as there are hairs upon my head I The 
ever-loving, ever-lovely Jesus should have them all. 
Fain would I die preaching. Lord Jesus, quicken 
my tardy pace.'' 

He reached London about the middle of Novem- 
ber. " Sickness, Sunday work, and the change of 
weather, together with the affecting parting from 
friends, so enfeebled this tottering tabernacle," he 
wrote, '* that I was in hopes on the road the im- 
prisoned soul would have been set at liberty." At 
Northampton he was too unwell to continue his jour- 
ney on horseback, and went on to London by the 
coach. This last excursion concluded his travels 
for the year, and he joined Mrs. Whitefield at the 
Tabernacle House. In the midst of all these labours, 
and joumeyings from place to place, he yet found 
leisure to keep up his correspondence with some of 
his friends. 

The following extracts are from letters written 
during this period: — ''I have remembered yon 
ever since my departure, and now, with groanings 
which cannot be uttered, pray that your sonl^ 
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and the sonla of all the dear people around yoa, 
may prosper and increase with all the increase 
of God. Oh, my dear friend, what manner of 
love is this, that we should be called the sons of 
God ! Excuse me ; I must pause awhile. My 
eyes gush out with water; at present they are 
almost fountains of tears. But, thanks be to Grod, 
they are tears of love. Oh what shall I do for Him 
who hath loved and given Himself for all, and helU 
deserving, ungrateful, unfiruitiul me ! ... Oh that 
the blessed and Divine image of the adorable Jesus 
may be stamped in most lively colours on all our 
hearts ! It will — it will. Jesus is the author, and 
He is also the finisher of our faith. Let us not trust 
in ourselves, but in Him who hath promised never 
to leave or forsake us. . . . If your heart was sick, so 
was mine when we parted. Such seasons make me 
long for that happy time when we shall neither part 
from each other, nor part from the blessed Jesus any 
more. Our wanderings and tossings, fightings with- 
out, and fears within, will then all be over. Here 
the Church is and will be militant; in heaven it 
shall be altogether triumphant. Let us go on, my 
dear brother, fighting the good fight of faith. Ere 
long, we shall be called to lay hold on eternal life. 
Christ is our Captain, we are therefore assured of 
conquest. . . . The way to heaven is a roundabout 
way; we must go through a wilderness. God 
gnflfers this to prove and try us, and to show us what 
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is in oar hearts. Humility most be tanglit os, &a 
Gideon taa^ht the men of Snccoth, with briara and 
thorns. These will frequently fetch blood from the 
old man. Oh that we may be made willing to hare 
him bleed to death ! Away with him, away with 
him ; cracify him, crucify him. May this be the 
language of your heart and mine I " 

Charles Wesley, for some cause or other, enter- 
taiaed serious thoughts of separating from his brother 
John about this time, and wrote to Wliitefield on 
the subject, who replied : — " I have read and pon- 
dered upon your kind letter with some degree of 
solemnity of spirit. In the same frame I would now 
sit down to answer it. And what shall I say J 
Keally I can scarce tell. The connection between 
you and your brother bath been so close and con- 
tinued, and your attachment to him bo necessary to 
keep up his interest, that I would not willingly, for 
rlie world, say anything that may separate such 
fi-iends. I cannot help thinking he is still jealous 
of me and my proceedings ; but, I thank God, 
I am quite easy about it. Having the testimony of 
a good conscience, that I have a disinterested view 
to promote the common salvation only, I can leave 
all to Him who will in the end speak for ma. 
I more and more find that he who believeth doth not 
make haste ; and that, if we will have patience, we 
shall find that every plant which our Heavenly 
Father hath not planted, however it may seem to 
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liave taken root, shall be plucked up. As I wrote 
to good Lady Hnntmgdon, so I write to yon, dear 
sir. I bless God for my stripping seasons. I 
have seen an end of all perfection, and expect it only 
in Him, where I am sure to find it, even in the ever- 
loving, ever-lovely Jesus. He knows how I love 
and honour you and your brother, and how often I 
have preferred your interests to my own. This, by 
the grace of Grod, I shall continue to do. My reward 
is with the Lord. If he approves it is enough.'' 

To Lady Huntingdon he wrote : — " How un- 
willing is the old man to be crucified and slain I 
How hard is even the mind that is renewed in part, 
how hard to be brought off low, and selfish, and 
party views ! With how much reluctance doth it give 
up the uttermost place, and submit to be accounted 
in the Church as well as in the world less than 
the least of all. Yet this is a lesson the witnesses 
of Jesus must learn. Oh that I had learnt only my 
ABC in it ! . . . I am easy, having no scheme, no 
design of supplanting or resenting; but, I trust, a 
single eye to promote the common salvation, without 
so much as attempting to set up a party for myself. 
This is what my soul abhors. Being thus minded, I 
have peace ; peace which the world knows nothing 
of, and which all must be necessarily strangers to who 
are fond either of power or numbers. ... It is good 
for me that I have been supplanted, despised, cen- 
sured, maligned, judged by and separated from my 
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nearest^ dearest firiends. By this I have foand the 
faithfalness of Him who is the Friend of firiends. 
By this I have been taaght to wrap myself in the 
glorious EmmannePs everlasting righteousness, and 
to be content that He to whom all hearts are 
open, and all desires known, now sees, and will let 
all see hereafter, the uprightness of my intentions 
towards all mankind/' 

The new Tabernacle, eighty feet square, was com- 
menced during this winter in Moorfields, and com- 
pleted the following spring. The winter passed 
away in the full occupation of his time as usual 
in London. "My hands are full of work,'' he 
wrote, '' and I trust I can say, the Lord causes His 
work to prosper in my unworthy hands. More 
blessed seasons we never enjoyed. Our sacra- 
mental occasions have been exceedingly awful and 
refreshing." 
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CHAPTER XV. 

During this year (1753) Whitefield was employed in 
travelling as usual; visiting Edinburgh and Glasgow 
in Jnne^ and preaching on his way at Northamp- 
ton, Leicester, Nottingham, Sheffield, Rotherham, 
Wakefield, Leeds, York, Newcastle, and Sunderland. 
Returning in August he stopped to preach at 
Hawarth, Manchester, Bolton, Stockport, Rother- 
ham, Sheffield, and Northampton. 

In October, after a brief stay in town, he went 
into Staffordshire, Leicestershire, and Cheshire, and 
later in the year finished his circuit at Bristol, Glou- 
cester, and Plymouth, preaching in the open air 
down to the end of November. 

The affairs at the orphan-house gave him con- 
siderable trouble and anxiety. In a letter written 
to Mr. Habersham of Georgia he says : — " If it were 
not that I am erecting a large place for pubUc wor- 
ship, and am called to preach to so many thousands 
in various places, I would come over immediately 
myself. Ere long I suppose we shall have a large 
family. God grant it may be a rehgious one ! I 
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cannot tell what indaces me to take care of a place 
where the Grospel is so httle regarded, unless it be 
a principle of faith. Surely it will not always be 
so. What difference is there between Greorgia and 
several parts of England ? Here thousands and ten 
thousands run and ride miles upon miles to hear 
the Gospel. There — but I do not love to think 
of it.'' 

The Moravians were introducing certain innova- 
tions to which Whitefield strongly objected, and 
against which he published some remarks during 
this year. " Why will Good's people build Babels ?'' 
he wrote to Lady Huntingdon, " I hope the new 
tabernacle is not of this nature. It would have 
pleased yon to have seen how willing the people 
gave last Lord's Day. At seven in the morning 
we collected £50, and in the evening £126. Blessed 
be God, we have now near £900 in hand." 

Whilst the new tabernacle was building White- 
field occasionally obtained the use of one of Wesley's 
chapels. " I have preached," he wrote to Lady 
Huntingdon, '^ at Spitalfields Chapel twice. Both the 
Wesleys are agreed, as the younger brother writes 
me word in answer to my letter. Let brotherly love 
continue." 

To another correspondent he remarks: — " What 
a blessed thing it is to walk in the simplicity of the 
Gospel ! How happy is that man who neither being 
fond of money, numbers, nor power, goes on day by 
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day withoat any other scheme than a general inten- 
tion to promote the common salvation amongst 
people of all denominations. Well you may wonder 
that I may be thns minded.^^ 

At Norwich he met with some opposition^ but con- 
tinued^ notwithstanding^ to preach twice daily daring 
his stay. Thousands attended with the greatest eager- 
ness. His pamphlet against the errors of the Mora- 
vians stirred up the wrath and anger of those brethren. 
One • of Whitefield's early friends had now joined 
them^ to whom he wrote : — '' My wife hath not sent 
me your letter^ yet she writes me that you have sent 
me a threatening one. I thank you for it though 
unseen^ and say unto thee, ' What thou doest do 
quickly/ .... And your writing so convinces me 
more and more, that Moravianism leads us to break 
through the most sacred ties of nature, friendship 
and disinterested love. But my wife says that you 
write that ' I am drunk with power and approba- 
tion.' Wast thou with me so long, and hast thon 
not known me better ? Of what power am I invested 
with ? None I know of except being a poor pilgrim ; 
and as for approbation, Ood knows I have had little 
else besides the cross to glory in since my first 
setting out. May that be my glory still ! If any- 
thing stops my pen, it will be concern for them and 
not for myself. * I rvalue neither name nor life itself 
when the cause of Grod calls me to venture both. 
Thanks be to his great name I can truly say, that 
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for these many years past no sin hath had dominion 
over me^ neither have I slept with the guilt of any 
known nnrepented sin lying upon my heart." 

To his old friend^ Mr. B. Keen^ he says in a 
letter written in June, giving an account of his 
success : — " Within a little more than a fortnight I 
have rode three hundred and fifty miles, and preached 
above twenty times. At Narberth, Pembroke, 
Haverfordwest, etc., congregations were large, and 
a gracious melting seemed to be among the people. 
Nature now cries out for a little ease, but faith says, 
^ It is now just time to begin to begin.' Oh that my 
heart may be more and more drawn to Jesus ! " 

Mr. Romaine had lately become a great preacher, 
and his success gave Whitefield great pleasure 

and satisfaction. " I am glad Mr. R is owned/' 

he wrote. " This gives me hopes that he begins to 
preach as when he first set out, and as he told a 
friend a little before his embarking, ' that he hoped 
he should.' It never went better with his heart than 
then. . . I find more and more that one's whole life 
ought to be a continued ' sacrifice of love.' " Of 
the Wesleys he says : — '^ The Messrs. Wesley and 
I are very friendly. I like them because they go 
out and let the world see what they are at once. I 
suspect something wrong when so much secrecy is 
required." 

The new Tabernacle was opened on Sunday, June 
10th, when Whitefield preached in the morning from 
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1 Kings viii. 2, and in the evening from I Chron. 
xxix. 9. ^'We had a most glorious Sacrament 
last Sunday at the new Tabernacle^'' he wrote to 
Lady Huntingdon. 

In July he set off for Scotland^ preaching, as 
was his custom, at the various towns on his route. 
In a letter written from Leeds he says : — " The 
pleasure I have had this week in preaching the 
Grospel, I would not part with for a thousand worlds. 
Blessed be God we have had sweet seasons on the 
road, and last night at this place the cups of many 
ran over. O Lord, keep me a pilgrim till thou art 
pleased to call me home !'' From York he wrote 
in August : — " Thus far but no further am I as 
yet advanced in my way to Scotland, and was 
I to comply with the pressing invitations of the 
Yorkshire people, I know not when I should get 
there. The fields are exceeding white unto har- 
vest, but by preaching thrice a day to great multi- 
tudes my poor tabernacle is enfeebled, and I have 
such a cold that I cannot well write much.'' 

Arriving at Botherham, where he had been dis- 
turbed on two previous occasions, he had almost 
determined not to preach there again, " but we are 
poor judges," he wrote ; " for a person there told me 
that God had made me instrumental in converting 
hia wife and brother who had been bitter perse- 
eators, but now gladly receive me under their 
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His saceess in Leeds was very great. " What 
we saw and heard and felt cannot well be expressed,'' 
he says. " Thousands attended daily^ and on the 
Lord's day it was compnted that near twenty thou* 
sand heard at once.'' Of Bnmstall and Bradfordj 
where thousands flocked to hear, he wrote : — " Many 
were filled with new wine, and as for myself I scarce 
knew whether I was in heaven or on earth. On 
Tuesday morning, though we had drank plentifully 
before, yet our Lord kept the good wine till the 
last. We had a glorious parting blessing. At 
York I preached four times. Twice we were dis- 
turbed and twice we had seasons (of quiet). A 
good work was begun there. The prospect all 
around is so glorious I almost repent that I have 
engaged to go to Scotland. God willing, I shall 
come back as quickly as possible. What a pity 
it is I have but one body, and that a very weak 
one too I Lord, magnify thyself in my weakness, and 
send me where thou wilt.'' 

At Newcastle great multitudes attended, who 
seemed deeply impressed. ** At five o'clock in the 
morning the great room is filled," he wrote, '^ and 
on Lord's day the congregation outside was great 
indeed. Surely the shout of a King hath been 
amongst us 1 All is harmony and love." 

Shortly after his arrival in Edinburgh, he wrote the 
following letter to Mr. Gillies, of Glasgow, giving an 
account of his late success : — '' I have left a people 
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full of fire. Thousands and thousands flocked to hear 
the glorious Gospel. Awakenings I have heard of in 
every place. Saints have been revived^ and heaven 
as it were came down on earth. We have enjoyed per- 
petual Cwmbvslang seasons. My eyes gush out with 
tears of joy at the very thought of it. My heart is quite 
broken to think poor Scotland is so dead. Oh how 
gloomy hath been the aspect 1 I have been afraid 
of catching oold^ though, alas ! I am too cold towards 
Him who, out of warm love, bled and died for me. 
• • • . Had I a thousand souls and bodies they 
should be all itinerants for Jesus Christ. I want to 
see all on a flame of fire. You know, dear sir, what 
fire I mean. Oh break heart-strings, break, and let 
the imprisoned soul be set at liberty. I want to 
go where I shall neither sin myself nor see others 
sin any more. My tender love to all. I can no 
more for weeping.'* 

Far from being out of the reach of pecuniary 
embarrassments, 'poor, but making many rich;* 
yet the Lord vouchsafed his care of this matter 
in various unexpected ways. The following ex- 
tract is from a letter written about this time :^- 
^' What you mentioned about a certain gentle- 
man melted me down; for having met with some 
unexpected pull-backs, I last night and this 
morning had been praying that relief might come 
from what quarter our Lord thought most proper. 
This I trust will teach me to be disinterested in what 
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I do for Christ and sools^ and then never fear, even 
ravens shall be sent to feed and nourish upright 
Elijahs/' 

Most gratifying was it to receive the good news 
which came to him from Leeds and York of his 
success in those places. ** And will the high and 
lofty One/' he exclaims, '^continue to delight .and 
honour such a wretch as I am ? then let me, through 
the Divine strength, now begin to preach more than 



ever.'' 



At Glasgow he one day preached five times, and 
at the last discourse nearly twenty thousand were 
present. People flocked more readily than ever to 
hear him. During his stay in Edinburgh he preached 
twice every day to many thousands, among whom^ 
he remarked, '' were many of the noble and poUte. 
Attention sits upon the faces of all, and friends 
come round me like so many bees to importune for 
one week longer stay in Scotland. . • . Haste time I 
fly, fly on ! and bring me to see the face of God in 
heaven 1 • . • « Oh that Jesus may direct my 
goings in the way ! He will. He will ! He will 
never leave or forsake those that put their trust in 
Him ; and He knows that as £eu> as I know my own 
heart I think His work the very best wages that 
can be given." 

'^A heart-breaking parting awaited me," he 
says, ''when I left the dear friends in Soot- 
land. With great grief I got away." On the 
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following Wednesday and Thursday mornings he 
preached at Berwick^ and in the evening of the 
latter day at Alnwick^ in the street. It was the 
time of the races^ and he chose for his text, ** So 
ran that ye may obtain.^' Daring his discourse 
the people returned from the race-course, and anr- 
rouiided him, listening very attentively. It will 
have been noticed with what singular felicity and 
saccess Whitefield invariably chose for his texts 
words bearing upon the particular occupations or 
amusements he found engrossing public attention at 
the moment, as in this instance. 

During his visit to Glasgow he preached on one 
occasion near the theatre, and spoke against thea- 
trical performances. It so happened that this theatre 
(which, he says, was nothing more than a slight 
temporary booth, supported by an old wall of the 
bishop's castle,) was taken down the day following 
by the bishop^s orders, in consequence of it being 
considered unsafe. To what use his enemies turned 
this event after his departure will be seen by the fol- 
lowing paragraph, which appeared in the '^ Newcastle 
Journal :" — " By a letter we are informed that Mr. 
Whitefield, the itinerant, being at Glasgow, and 
preaching to a numerous audience near the playhouse, 
he inflamed the mob so much against it that they 
ran directly from before him, and pulled it down to 
the ground. Several of the rioters are since taken 
up and committed to gaol.'' 
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WLitefield^ on his return to London in Septem- 
ber^ wrote the following account of his tour to 
Lady Huntingdon : — " Yesterday about noon a g^ood 
and never-failing Redeemer brought me and mine in 
safety to town, where I expect to stay only a few days. 
Thanks be to God for this last circuit I I think this 
day three months I left London, since which time 
I have been enabled to travel about twelve hundred 
miles, and to preach about one hundred and eighty 
sermons to many, very many, thousand souls. More 
glorious seasons I never saw. Parting has almost 
killed me. My last excursion hath been to York, 
Lincolnshire, Rotherham, Sheffield, Nottingham, 
Northampton, where I believe near ten thousand 
souls came to hear last Lord's-day. It was a Lord's- 
day indeed ! Praise the Lord, my soul I" 

In October he again visited Northampton, from 
whence he writes the following account of his late 
proceedings : — " It is now near eleven at night, and 
1 am to ride beyond Coventry to-morrow. ... On 
Saturday last I preached at Olney. On the Lord's- 
day we had two glorious opportunities in this place, 
where the cougregations were much larger than 
before. On* Monday I went to Oxon, and the power 
as great. About nine at night I got to Kettering, 
where I preached the next morning to many souls. 
The Redeemer gave us a spiritual breakfast. About 
five in the evening I reached Bedford, and preached 
on the Green last night and this morning. This 

T 
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morning we had another blessed season at Olnej^ 
and this evening I sojoam here in order to set off 
for Birmingham to-morrow. A new scene of nse- 
folness hath opened this week. Oh that nothing 
may retard me in my pilgrim life I It is worse than 
death to me to be stopped in that/' 

Of Birmingham and the adjacent places he 
wrote : — '^ Still fresh work has been done, and souls 
fled to the Gospel like doves to the windows.'' At 
the village of Gomal he heard of a whole family who 
had been converted by reading his sermons. 

He next visited Wolverhampton, where he ad- 
dressed a vast multitude in the open air at night. 
At Chester, the next town he went to, he preached 
four times. ^' All was hushed,'' he says, '^ and quiet. 
Several of the clergy attended. I have since heard 
that the most noted rebel in town was brought 
under 'deep conviction, and could not sleep night 
or day. At Wrexham the way was equally pre- 
pared; on my coming the town was alarmed^ 
and several thousands came to hear. Several 
of the baser sort threw stones, but none touched 



me." 



The following November he opened a new taber- 
nacle in Bristol. " It is large," he writes, " but 
not half large enough. Would the place contain 
them, I believe near as many would attend as in 
London." 

Late as the season was, he yet preached at 
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seven in the evening in the open air at Bristol 
to a great multitude. '^All was hushed/' 
he writes, " and exceeding solemn. The stars 
shone exceeding bright, and then, if ever, by an 
eye of faith I saw Him who calleth them all by 
their names. My soul was filled with an holy 
ambition, and I longed to be one of those who shall 
shine as the stars for ever and ever. My hands and 
body, at this as at other times, were pierced with 
cold ; but what are outward things when the sonl 
within is warmed with the love of God ? . . . . Oh 
that I may die in the field !" 

He was interrupted in the midst of his Somerset- 
shire tour by a sudden call to London. His old friend, 
John Wesley, had been taken dangerously ill, and 
was thought to be in a dying state. '' I am now 
hastening to London,'* he wrote, " to pay my last 
respects to my dying friend. It may be that 
shortly John Wesley will be no more. The physi* 
cians think his disease is a galloping consumption. 
I pity the church, I pity myself, but not him. Poor 
Mr. Charles will now have double work. But we 
can do all things through Christ strengthening us.'* 

Before setting out he wrote the following 
to John Wesley : — '^ If seeing you so weak when 
leaving London distressed me, the news and pros- 
pect of your approaching dissolution hath quite 
weighed me down. I pity myself and the church, 
but not you. A radiant throne awaits you, and ere 
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long you will enter into your Master's joy. Yonder 
He stands with a massive crown^ ready to put it 
on your head, amidst an admiring throng of saints 
and angels. But I — poor I, that have been waiting 
for my dissolution these nineteen years, must be left 
behind to grovel here below." 

Wesley's illness proved providentially to be of 
short duration, for on the 15th of December White- 
field wrote to Lady Huntingdon : — '^ On Tuesday I 
am to dine with Mr. John Wesley, who was yester- 
day at the Foundry ; but I hear his lungs are touched. 
I cannot wish him to survive his usefulness. It is 
poor living to be nursed. But our Lord knows what 
is best for his children.'* John Wesley lived nearly 
forty years after the date of this, and died in 1 79 1 . 

Whitefield set out on his fifth visit to America 
in March, 1 754. ^' Having got,'' says Gillies, 
" twenty- two poor destitute children under his care, 
he embarked with them for America by way of 
Lisbon." What he saw in that city filled him with 
pity and disgust. 

Writing from Lisbon to his old friend Mr. Keen, 
he says : — " Oh ! my dear friend ! bless the Lord of 
all lords for causing your lot to be cast into such a 
fair ground as England, and giving you such a goodly 
heritage. It is impossible to be sufficiently thankftil 
for civil and religious liberty, for simplicity of wor- 
ship, and powerful preaching of the Word of God. 
Oh for simplicity of manners and a correspondent 
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behaviour ! ' What shall I render unto the Lord for 
these amazing mercies ?' ought surely to be the lan- 
guage of our hearts/' 

The ship having part of her cargo for Lisbon was 
detained there several weeks. Whitefield knew no 
one in the city, and therefore purposed to remain on 
board, but it was ordered otherwise ; for a gentleman 
belongfing to the English factory who had heard him 
preach, and whose brother had been awakened under 
one of Whitefield's sermons several years ago, called 
upon him and invited him to his house during the 
detention of the vessel. He had thus an opportunity 
of becoming acquainted, or rather, as he says, of 
becoming surfeited, with the ecclesiastical curiosities 
of Lisbon. 

"The preachers here,*' he wrote, '^have also 
taught me something; their action is graceful. 
Surely our English preachers would do well to be a 
little more fervent in their addresses. They have 
truth on their side; why should superstition and 
falsehood run away with all that is pathetic and 
affecting V 

What he saw in the streets of Lisbon made a 
great impression upon him. Among other proces- 
sions he witnessed a noted one connected with the 
Franciscan friars, which he describes as follows : — 
*' This was an annual exhibition ; it was chiefly made 
up of waxen and wooden images carried on men's 
shoulders through the streets, intending to repre- 
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sent the life and death of St. Francis .... Thej 
were brought out of the Franciscan convent, and 
were preceded by three persons in scarlet habits, 
with baskets in their hands, in which they received 
the alms of the spectators for the benefit of the poor 
prisoners. After these came two little boys in party- 
coloured clothes, with wings fixed on their shoulders 
in imitation of Uttle angels. Then appeared a figure 
of St. Francis, veiy gay and beau-like, as he used to 
be before his conversion. In the next he was intro- 
duced under conviction, and consequently stripped 
of his fineiy. Soon after this was exhibited an 
image of our blessed Lord himself in a purple gown, 
with long black hair, with St. Francis lying before 
him, to receive his immediate orders. Then came 
the Virgin Mother with Christ her Son at her left 
hand, and St. Fi»ncis making his obeisance to both. 
Here, if I remember aright, he made his first ap- 
pearance in his friar's habit, with his hair cut short, 
but not as yet shaved on the crown of his head. 
After a little space followed a mitred cardinal gaudily 
attired, and before him lay St. Francis almost pros- 
trate, in order to be confirmed in his office. Soon 
after this he appears quite metamorphosed into a 
monk, his crown shorn, his habit black, and his 
loins girt with a knotted cord. Here he prays to 
our Saviour hanging on a cross, that the marks of 
the wounds in his hands, feet, and side, might 
be impressed on the same parts of his body. 
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The prayer is granted; blood comes from the 
hands, feet, and side; and the aaint, with great 
devotion, reoeires the impressions. This was repre- 
Bented by red waxen strings, reaching from those 
parts of the image to the corresponding parts of St. 
FranciB' body. Upon this he begins to do wonders, 
and therefore, in a little while, he is carried along, 
as holding up a house, which was just falling. This 
miracle, they say, was performed at Madrid .... 
At length the father dies, and is brought forth 
lying in his grave. But Id ! the briars and nettles 
nnder which he lays are turned into fine and fragrant 
flowers. After this he is borne along upon a bier 
covered with a silver pall, and four friars lamenting 
over him. He then appears for the last time, but 
with an increase of power, for he was represented 
as drawing tormented people out of pui^tory witii 
his knotted cord, which, as you may well imagine, 
the poor souls catcbed at, and took hold of very 
eagerly. At length came a gorgeous friar under a 
splendid canopy, bearing in his hand a piece of the 
holy cross. After him followed two other little 
winged boys, and then a long train of fot and well- 
favoured I'Vanciscans, and so the procession ended." 
But this was nothing, he says, to what he wit- 
nessed the night following : — " Aboot ten o'clook, 
being deeply engaged in conversation with my 
kind host, in came an Englishman and told me, 
in all haste, that he had seen a train of new 
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two hundred penitents passing along, and tihat, 
in all probability, I might be gratified with the 
same sight if I hastened to a place whither he 
would conduct me. I very readily obeyed the 
summons, and as curiosity quickened my pace, we 
soon came up with some of those poor creatures, 
who were then making a halt, aud kneeling in the 
street, whilst a friar from a high cross, with an 
image of our Lord crucified in his hand, was preach- 
ing to them and the populace with great vehemence. 
Sermon being ended, the penitents went for- 
wards, and several companies followed after with 
their respective preaching friars at their head bear* 
ing crucifixes. These they pointed to and brandished 
frequeutly, and the hearers as frequently beat their 
breasts and clapped their cheeks. At proper pauses 
they stopped and prayed, and one of them, more 
zealous than the rest, before the king^s palace 
sounded the word pbnitejitia through a speaking 
trumpet. The penitents themselves were clothed 
and covered all over with white linen vestments, 
only holes were made for their eyes to peep out at. 
All were barefooted, and all had long heavy chains 
fiuBtened to their ancles, which, when dragged along 
the streets, made a dismal rattling; but, though 
alike in dress, yet, in other respects, there was great 
variety amongst them, for some carried great stones 
on their backs, and others dead men's bones and 
skulls in their hands. Some bore large and seem- 
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ingly very heavy crosses upon their shoulders, 
whilst others had their arms extended quite wide, 
or carried swords with the points downwards. Most 
of them whipped and lashed themselves, some 
with cords^ and others with flat bits of iron. It 
being a moonshiny night I could see them quite 
well, and indeed some of them struck so hard that 
I perceived their backs (left bare on purpose to 
be lashed) were quite red and swollen very much by 
the violence and repetition of the blows .... I 
was glad to return from whence I came about mid- 
night. Had you been with me I know you would 
have joined with me in praising and gratefully 
adoring the Lord of all lords for the great wonder of 
the Reformation, and aLso for that glorious deliver- 
ance wrought out for us a few years past in defeating 
the unnatural rebellion. Oh, what a mighty spirit 
and power from on high must Luther, Calvin, Me- 
lancthon, Zuinglius, and thosb glorious Reformers bo 
necessarily endued with, who dared first openly to 
oppose and stem such a torrent of superstition and 
apiritoal tyranny ! » 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

Whitefield reached Beaufort, in South Carolina, 
on the 26th of May, 1754, six weeks after leaving 
Lisbon. "Our passage/' he wrote to a Mend, 
"has been very easy, only our entrance into the 
harbour, like our last struggle before we enter 
heaven, hath been somewhat troublesome. '^ 

He proceeded at once to Georgia with the orphans 
he had brought with him. After a stay of a few weeks 
he left Bethesda, and began his old itinerating 
life, going first to Charleston, from whence he em* 
barked for New York. Whilst on board he wrote 
the following to Charles Wesley : — " The colony 
(Georgia), as well as Bethesda, is now in a thriving 
situation. Black and white persons I have now 
a hundred and six to provide for. The God whom 
I desire to serve will enable me to do it for his 
great Name's sake. At Charleston, and other 
parts of Carolina, my poor labours have met with 
the usual acceptance ; and I have reason to hope a 
clergyman hath been brought under very serious 
impieBsions. Not unto me, O Lord, not unto me. 
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but unto thy Iree grace be kU the gloiy! My 
health is wonderfully preserved. My wonted vomit- 
ings have left me, and though I ride whole nights, 
and have been frequently exposed to great thunders, 
violent lightnings, and heavy rains, yet I am rather 
better than nsnal, and, as far as 1 can judge, am not 
yet to die. Oh that I may at length learn to begin, 
to live ! I am ashamed of my sloth and lukewarro- 
ness, and long to be on the stretch for God." To 
anoUier old friend he wrote : — " What changes have 
I seen, what changes may I expect to see, before 
my final departure, if the Redeemer is pleased to 
lengthen out this span of life ! Welcome, welcome, 
my Lord and my God, whatever cup thou shalt see 
meet to put into my hands 1 Only sweeten it with 
thy love, and then, though bitter in itself, it cuinot 
but be salutary. Alas I how little do we know of 
ourselves till we are tried, and how hard doth the 
old man die 1 Well, blessed be God, die he shall. 
Jesus hath given him his deadly blow, and at the 
best he only lives a dying life. Thanks be to God 
for such a Saviour ! Oh for a thousand tongues to 
show forth his praise ! Lord Jesus, clothe me with 
humility, that I may, every day, know more and 
more the honour conferred upon me in being made 
a poor pilgrim for Thee ! Keep me travelling, keep 
me working, or at least beginning to begin to work 
for Thee till I die." 

Arrived at New York he oommenoed preaching 
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as usaal. Writing to Mr. Prince of Boston, who 
had formeriy occupied the pulpit in New York, he 
says : — " When I ascended the pulpit and found 
your place empty, I was somewhat affected ; but I 
have met with so many changes in the Church as 
well as the world, that it is time for me to begin 
to learn to be surprised at nothing. Some time 
next month I hope to come as far as Boston. I 
know, my dear sir, that you will pray it may be 
in the fulness of the blessing of the Gospel of 
Christ. What is to befall me I know not. Father, 
into thy hands I commend my spirit. Fain would 
I be as clay in thy hands. Lord Jesus, when 
shall it once be ? But I am a stubborn, ill, and 
hell-deserving creature. Less than the least of 
all shall be my motto still. Amazing that the 
Redeemer should suffer such a wretch as I to speak 
or travel for him. Surely his name and nature is 
Love. Oh that I could begin to begin to love 
himP' 

Everywhere he went he found a door opened for 
him. " What a pity," he remarks, " that we can 
only be in one place at once ! To-morrow I am to 
preach at Newark; on Wednesday, two in the 
afternoon, at New Brunswick ; and hope to reach 

Trentown that night Yesterday I 

preached thrice ; this morning I feel it. Welcome 
weariness for Jesus. Oh how little can I do for him ! 
I bloah and am confounded.'^ His joumeyings. 
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however, were for the present cut short by a violent 
attack of cholera, whilst at Philadelphia. " Yester- 
day/' he wrote, "I was taken with a violent cholera 
morbus, and hoped ere now to have been where the 
inhabitants shall no more say, ' I am sick.' But I 
am brought back again. May it be in order to bring 
some more precious souls to the ever-blessed Jesus ! 
This is all my desire.'' Ten days later he was again 
to be found at his old and beloved employment. 
Writing to a friend in England he says : — Was you 
on this side the water you would find work enough. 
Here's a glorious range in the American woods. 
It is pleasant hunting for sinners. Thousands flock 
daily to hear the Word preached." 

In September he was again at New York. 
" You must pray," he wrote, '* that I may not flag 
in the latter stages of my road. Blessed be Grod, 
we had good seasons between Philadelphia and New 
York. In the New JerusaUm more glorious seasons 
await us yet." 

His friends in New England wrote him very 
urgent and pressing invitations, to one of whom he 
replied : — " The Searcher of hearts only knows what 
struggles and tossings your last letter, as well as 

that of dear Mr. W , hath occasioned in my 

breast. Aflection, intense afiection, cries aloud, 
'Away to New England, to dear New England^ 
directly.' Providence and the circumstances of the 
southern provinces point directly towards Virginia 
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and the orphan-house. In the former, I am told, 
the door is opening in earnest, and the business of 
the latter requires my presence this winter. These 
being despatched, my mind will be disburdened, 
and my heart free for a large range in New England. 
For this I hereby give you and my dear never-to* 
be-forgotten friends a promissory note of hand. 
Deo volerUe I will perform it before I leave America. 
I think I can take shipping from Boston for En^^. 

land Have a little patience, and by 

delaying for a short time I shall enjoy more of my 
dear friends' company ; this is what I want to be 
filled with. In the meanwhile, my enemies may 
be preparing their artillery. I have nothing bat 
a sling and a stone.'' 

When at New Jersey the college there presented 
him with the degree of A.M. " Such a number of 
simple-hearted, united ministers," he says, '' I never 
saw before. I preached to them several times ; and 
the great Master of assemblies was in the midst of 
us." YiThilst in this district he was the guest and 
travelling companion of Mr. Burr, the president of 
the college. He was prevailed upon to visit New 
England in October. "Here, as well as in other 
places," he wrote, " the Word hath run and been 
glorified, and people rather more eager to hear than 



ever." 



To Mr. Habersham, his old friend and assistant 
«k Bethesda, who had just been appointed secretary 
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to the new Governor of Georgia^ he wrote : — *' I 
wish you joy of your new honour. Qod deals most 
bountifully with me. Enemies are made to be at 
peace^ and friends are eveiywhere hearty. May the 
King of kings enable you to discharge your trusty 
as becomes a good patriot, subject, and Christian I 
The Lord help us to look to the rock whence we 
have been hewn. If we acknowledge God in all our 
ways. He hath promised to direct our paths. Oh my 
dear old friend, and first fellow-traveller, my heart 
is engaged for your temporal and eternal welfare. 
You have now, I think, a call to retire from business 
and give up your time to the pubUc. May the 
Lord of all lords direct, assist, and bless you and 
yours more and more ! *' 

His reception in New England was heart-cheer- 
ing. " Surely my coming (to New England) was 
of God,'' he wrote ; " people convened immediately 
and flocked more eagerly than ever. At Rhode 
Island I preached five times ; the same scene opens 
at Boston. Thousands waited for, and thousands 
attended on the Word preached. At the Old North 
(meeting-house) thousands attend at seven in the 
morning, and many cannot come in. Convictions I 
hear do fasten, and many souls are comforted. Doctor 

S hath engaged me once to preach his lectures. 

The poUte I hear are taken, and opposition falls. 
' What art thou, mountain? before our great Zemb« 
babel thou shalt become a plain.' " In another letter. 
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written the end of October, giving an account of 
what he had witnessed in Boston, he says : — " At 
Boston a most lovely scene hath opened. In the 
morning, before seven o'clock, though the meeting- 
house will hold about four thousand, yet many were 
obliged to go away^ and I was helped in through 
the window. The prospect is most promising in- 
deed, in the country a like scene opens. I am 
enabled to preach always twice and sometimes thrice 
a day. Thousands flock to hear, and Jesus mani- 
fests his glory.'' 

Whitefield was now in the fortieth year of his 
age. Up to this time he had not felt to any serious 
extent the ill effects of the toilsome life he wns 
leading. The more he laboured the greater was his 
desire to spend and be spent in his heavenly 
Master's service ; but he was soon to undergo a 
change ; it was impossible to go through the fatigue 
of distant journeys, by land and water, the open-air 
preachings, the labours night and day incessantly, 
without at length injuring his constitution. That 
he had been able to continue so long with impu- 
nity was a marvel The success that had attended 
his preaching wherever he went was remarkable; 
his friends were clamoroas to hear, and often rode 
miles to meet him on the road, and when he took 
his departure their regrets at his leaving '' cut him 
to the heart." Letters followed him irom the town^ 
and villages he had visited, telling how Grod had 
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blessed his ministry to one and another. ''Still 
the Lord of all lords stoops to accompany my feeble 
labours with his divine presence,'^ he wrote to a 
dear friend. " At Salem we were favoured with a 
sweet and divine influence. Sunday was a high 

day at Ipswich ; twice I preached for Mr. R , and 

once for Mr. W . Hundreds were without the 

doors. On Monday, at Newbury, the like scene 
opened twice. On Tuesday morning we had a 
blessed season. Many came to meet and bring 
me to Portsmouth, where I preached on Tuesday 
evening, also twice the next day. The blessed 
Spirit vouchsafed to be with us each time. Tester- 
day I preached at York and Kittery ; at both places 
the Bedeemer manifested his glory. I am now 
going to Greenland and Durham, and to-morrow 
shall preach at Exeter. The Sabbath is to be kept 
at Newbury. Monday I am to preach thrice — at 
Rowley, Byfield, and Ipswich ; Tuesday, at Cape 
Ann ; and Wednesday night, or Thursday morning, 
at Boston, if the prisoner is to die, though I want 
another week in these parts.'' 

Another month was spent in Rhode Island, 
Boston, and neighbourhood, carrying the glad 
tidings of the gospel of peace to the multitudes, 
who, he says, ''heard as for eternity.*' "What 
you have heard is most true," he wrote to an old 
correspondent at New York. " A more effectual 
door I never saw opened than lately at Boston ; and, 
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indeed, in every place where I have been in New 
England, not a hundredth part can well be told 
you. With great difficulty I got to this place 
(Rhode Island), where people, as I am informed, 
are athirst to hear the Word of God. I shall there- 
fore stay, Grod willing, till Monday, and then set 
forward to Connecticut, on my way to New York, 
which I hope to reach in about a fortnight. Oh that 
you may see me grown in grace and humbled under 
a sense of those amazing mercies which I have re- 
ceived during this expedition ! It seems to me to be 
the most important one I was ever employed in ! 

At length, late in November, after fiilfilling all 
his engagements, he proceeded south on his way to 
Georgia, with a ride of fourteen hundred miles before 
him, but Nil desperandum Christo duce, auspice 
Christo, was his motto. During this tour, extending 
over two thousand miles, he preached upwards of two 
hundred and fifty sermons. " Oh what days of the 
Son of man have I seen \" he wrote on his birthday. 
*' God be merciful to me, an ungratefiil sinner ! I 
am now forty years of age, and would, business 
permitting, gladly spend the day in retirement and 
deep humiliation before that Jesus for whom I have 
done so little, notwithstanding He hath done and 
sufiered so much for me. Well ! to-morrow, O 
blessed Jesus, through thy divine assistance, will 
1 begin and travel for thee again.'* 

He reached Maryland the end of December, and 
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Yirginia the middle of January following. ^' Here, 
as well as elsewhere/' he wrote, ''rich and poor 
flock to hear the everlasting Grospel. Many have 
come forty or fifty miles, and a spirit of conviction 
and consolation seems to go through all the assem- 
blies. One Colonel B , a person of distinction^ 

opened the church, invited me to his house, and 
introduced me himself into the reading-desk. . • . 
Blessed be Grod, I see a vast alteration for the better. 
Oh for more time, and, if possible, more souls and 
bodies ! Lord Jesus, twenty times ten thousand are 
too few for thee, and yet, oh amazing love, thou art 
willing to accept of only two mites.'' 

Virginia welcomed him back. '' I have not been 
here a week," he writes, '' and have had the comfort 
of seeing many impressed under the Word every day. 
Two churches have been opened, and a third, at Bich- 
mond, I am to preach in to-morrow. Prejudices, I 
find, do subside, and some of the rich and great 
begin to think favourably of the work of God. 
Several of the lower class have been with me 
acknowledging what the Lord of all lords did for 
them when I was here before. Oh that I may be 
humbly thankful, and improve every smile to quicken 
my tardy pace and make me all alive for Jesus I " 

He arrived at Bethesda in February, 1 755, and 
found everything there flourishing, but complained 
of trials which he met with on other accounts, probably 
in connection with the plantation in South Carolina., 
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which was not producing any satisfiekctory or pro- 
fitable results. He remained a few weeks only at 
Bethesda, and left in March for Charleston, from 
whence he wrote : — " The trials I have lately met 
with on various accounts have brought my old 
vomitings upon me, and my soul hath been pierced 
with many sorrows.'' 

He left Charleston the end of March, and em- 
barked for England on board the "Friendship/' arriv- 
ing at Newhaven on the 8th May following. " I must 
own/' he says in one of his letters, ''that I left 
America with regret. Never was the door opened 
wider in those parts for preaching the everlasting 
Grospel than now. Perhaps this may shorten my stay 
at home, but future things belong to Jesus. It is 
not in man to direct his steps. Had I the wings 
of a dove, how often would I have fled to Bethesda 
since my departure from it. I could almost say that 
the last few hours I was there were superior in satis- 
faction to any hours I ever enjoyed. But I must go 
about my Heavenly Father's business. For this I 
am a poor but willing pilgrim, and give up all that 
is near and dear to me on this side of eternity." 

His stay in England, however, proved of much 
longer duration than he at this time anticipated. 
War broke out between England and France. 
This and other causes kept him at home eight years, 
so that he did not visit his beloved Bethesda again 
until the year 1763. 
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CHAPTER XVn. 

One of the first tilings that stmck Whitefield on his 
arrival in England was the increased number of 
clergymen who had become evangelical preachers 
during his absence. " Glad am I to hear/' he writes 
in May, 1755, to Lady Huntingdon, '* that so many 
have lately been stirred up to preach a crucified 
Saviour. Surely that Scripture must be fulfilled, 
' And many of the priests also were obedient to the 
word.' The work is of Gk>d, and therefore must 
prosper.'* 

He mentions amongst those most conspicuous, 
James, Maddan, and especially Romaine. Of the 
latter, Whitefield, writing to an old friend, says : 
— '' The greatest venom is spit out against Mr. 
Romaine, who, having been reputed a great scholar, 
is now looked upon and treated as a great fool, 
because made wise himself, and earnestly desirous 
that others also should be made wise to eternal 
salvation.*' 

In a letter which he wrote, shortly after his re- 
turn, to Grovemor Burr in America, he says : '' Glory 
be to the great Head of the Church, the Word hath 
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still free conrse. The poor despised Methodists are as 
lively as ever, aod in several churches the Gospel is 
now preached with power. Many in Oxford are 
awakened to the knowledge of the trath^ and I have 
heard almost every week of some fresh minister or 
another who seems determined to know nothing but 
Jesus Christ, and Him crucified. As for myself, 
I can only say ' that less than the least of all ' must 
be my motto still. I labour but feebly, and yet, 
oh amazing condescension I Jesus owns and crowns 
such feeble labours. People still continue to flock 
to the Gospel like doves to the windows.'' 

In July he went to Bristol and Bath. Worn down 
completely with travelling and preaching three times 
daily, he wrote, on his return, to Lady Huntingdon : 
— '' God knows how long I am to drag this crazy 
load, my body, along. Blessed be his holy Name, I 
have not one attachment to this inferior earth. I 
am sick of myself, sick of the world, sick of the 
church, and am panting daily after the full enjoy- 
ment of ray God Thanks be to his ador- 
able Majesty, the fields of Kingswood and Bristol 
were whiter and more ready to harvest than for 
many years last past. Was the new Tabernacle at 
Bristol as large as that in London it would be fiUed. 
Thrice last Sunday, and twice the Sunday before, I 
preached in the fields to many, many thousands.'' 

It was not often that Whitefield was found ex- 
pressing himself as in the following strain. Nothing 
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tried his temper so much as that of hearing reports 
which reached him from time to time of his desire 
to form a party. In a letter to John Wesley he says : 
— " Till Tuesday evening I knew no more of coming 
to Norwich than the child unborn. Had I been well 
enough, and my private business permitted, I should 
have been some miles on my way towards Dunnington 
Park. This I told Mr. H — ly, and acquainted him 
with every step ; he should have written himself^ 
and not retailed our conversation. As I expect to 
be in town some time next week, I choose to defer 
writing more till we have a personal interview. 
My time is too precious to be employed in hearken- 
ing to, or vindicating myself against^ the false 
and invidious insinuations of narrow and low-life 
informers. Never was I more satisfied of my call 
to any place than of my present call to Norwich. 
The Redeemer knows the way that I take. I came 
hither purely for his glory, without the least design 
to make a party for myself, or to please or displease 
any other party whatsoever. In this way, and in 
this spirit, through his divine assistance, I hope to 
go on. Blessed be his Name I I trust my feeble 

efforts have not been in vain That Jesus 

may give us all a right judgment in all things, and 
keep all parties whatsoever from giving a wrong 
touch to the ark, is and shall be the constant prayer 
of, revered and dear sir, G. W.'' 

The matter was not suffered to rest ; and on 
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his retom to London he wrote the fdlowing to 
the friend with whom he had been BiBjing at Nor- 
wich : — " I received both yonr kind letters, and 
likewise one fix>m Mr. W., and last night a long one 
from Mr. C. ; bat alas ! I have no time for contro- 
versy. To their own Master they stand or £eJL AD 
I can say in your present cinmmstances is, Aat yoa 
had best make a trial, and let matters for a while 
stand as they are. I have sent letters if possible to 
prevent the spreading, at least the pnbUahing, any 
further tales. In the meantime, my dear friends^ 
do yoa strengthen yoorselves in the Lord yoor Grod. 
The cause is his. Yoa honestly embarked in it, I 
believe, for his great Name's sake, and He will 

help you out of all The Lord clothe as all 

with humility, and give us all trae simplicity and 
godly sincerity. Then we need fear nothing. . . . 
If I know anything of myself I want to supplant 
none, but to strengthen the hands of all that preach 
and live Christ Jesus.*' 

A week later Whitefield was at Weston Favell 
on a visit to his old friend, James Hervey. He had 
intended to go to Ireland, but the season was too fiEir 
advanced, he therefore paid a visit to Lady Hunting- 
don at Ashby in September, and from thence went 
to Liverpool, Bolton, Manchester, Leeds, and Brad- 
ford. Writing an account of his success to Lady 
Huntingdon, he says : — " At Liverpool I preached 
k S great square on the Lord's-day, and the alarm. 
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I* hear, went through the town. At Bolton the cup 
of 6od^8 people ran over; and at Manchester we 
had large auditories and blessed seasons. At Leeds 
we felt what is unutterable, and at Bradford, I be- 
lieve, last Sunday the congregation consisted of at 
least ten thousand. But oh how hath my pleasure 
been alloyed at Leeds ! I rejoiced there with trem- 
bling, for, unknown to me, they had almost finished 
a large house in order to form a separate congrega- 
tion. If this scheme succeeds, an awful separation, 
I fear, will take place amongst the societies. I have 
written to Mr. Wesley, and have done all I could 
to prevent it. Oh this self-love, this self-¥nll I It 
is the devil of devils I Lord Jesus, may thy blessed 
Spirit purge it out of all our hearts V 

Whitefield returned to London the end of 
October for the ¥nnter. His late tour had been a 
very encouraging one. " Never did I see the Word 
of God have freer course, or congregations more 
numerous or attentive,^' he wrote. For more than 
ten days together he had preached thrice a day. 
'^ Oh that I could preach three hundred times I AU 
would be httle enough I'' he exclaims. Shortly 
after his return he was attacked with illness, and 
was obliged, though much against his will, to desist 
from preaching. " One physician,*' he says, " pre- 
scribed a perpetual blister ; but I have found perpe- 
tual preaching to be a better remedy. When that 
grand catholicon fiEdls it is over with me.'' 
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In the spring of 1756 he complied with an 
invitation he had received to preach twice a week 
at a new chapel just built in Long Acre^ when his 
appearance in this part of London was the signal 
for an organized opposition on the part of the 
Boman Catholics^ who were very numerous in 
that neighbourhood. The Bishop of Bristol, who 
occasionally resided in this parish, wrote to White- 
field urging him to desist; to which Whitefield 
replied as follows: — "A few weeks ago several 
serious persons chosen to be a committee for one 

Mr. B , applied to me in the name of Christ 

Jesus and a multitude of souls desirous of hearing 
the Gospel to preach at a place commonly caUed 
Long Acre Chapel .... Looking upoi^ this as a 
providential call irom Him who, in the days of his 
flesh, taught all that were willing to hear, on a 
mount, in a ship, or by the sea-side, and who, by 
his apostles, commanded us to be ' instant in 
season and out of season,' I readily complied. 
This being the case, your lordship will necessarily 
suppose that I was somewhat surprised at the pro- 
hibition I received from your lordship this evening. 
. . . . But, my lord, what can I do? When I 
acted in the most regular way, and when I was 
bringing multitudes even of Dissenters themselves 
to crowd the churches, without any other reason 
being given me than that too many followed after 
me, I was denied the use of them. Being thus 
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excladed, and many thousands of ignorant souls 
that perhaps would neither go to church or meet- 
ing-houses being very hungry after the (Jospel, I 
thought myself bound in duty to deal out to them 
the bread of life . . • The innumerable temptations, 
together with the violent opposition I have met with, 
would long since have quite overwhelmed^ and at 
least have prevailed on me to accept some of those 
offers that have been made to me to nestle, by ao« 
cepting of which I might have screened myself from 
that obloquy and contempt which every day I have 
the honour to meet with for Jesus' sake. But 
hitherto having obtained help from God without 
eating a morsel of the Church of England's bread, I 
still continue to use her Liturgy wherever a church 
or chapel is allowed me .... Unless thrust out, I 
shall never leave her . . . And as some good has, 
I trust, been done by this foolishness of preaching, 
surely your lordship's candour will overlook a little 
irregularity, since I fear that, in these last days where- 
in we live, we must be obliged to be irregular, or, in 
short, we must do no good at all . . . No, my lord ; 
being, as I think, without cause, denied admission 
into the churches, I am content to take the field, and 
when the weather will permit, with a table for a 
pulpit, and the heavens for my sounding-board, I 
desire to proclaim to all the unsearchable riches of 
Christ Jesus." 

The disturbances in the chapel meanwhile, how- 
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ever, continued. ''Drummers^ soldiers^ and many 
of the baser sort/' he says, " were hired, and bells, 
drums, marrow-bones and cleavers provided and made 
use of from the moment I began preaching to the 
end of my sermon/' At length he appealed to the 
authorities for protection, when the disturbances 
were put a stop to. 

During the spring of this year a subscription 
was commenced for building the. chapel known as 
Whitefield Tabernacle, in Tottenham Court Road. 
In a few months/' he wrote to Lady Huntingdon, 
I hope to have what hath been long wanted, a 
place for the Gospel at the other end of the town.*' 

When the war broke out between France and 
EIngland in the spring of this year, Whitefield became 
anxious about Bethesda, and wrote pressing letters 
to those in charge to have the family lessened as 
much as possible. He was at this time much tried 
by the unfaithfulness of one or two whom he had 
placed there in responsible positions, and who now 
deserted him. " Never was I served so by any from 
Bethesda before,'' he writes ; " I pity those who, 
without cause, have troubled my envied camp." 

During this summer he visited Scotland, and on 
his way preached at Leeds, Bradford, Shields, and 
Newcastle. At Bradford he had a congregation of 
about ten thousand at seven o'clock in the morning; 
and in the evening of the same day he preached, he 
says, to double that number at Burstall. After the 
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sermon, several hnndreds rode with him eight miles 
on the road, singing hymns on the way. He re- 
mained about a month in Edinburgh and Glasgow, 
and returned to London the end of October. On 
the 7th of November the new chapel in Tottenham 
Court road was opened. '' My constant work now/* 
he writes, '' is to preach about fifteen times a week; 
this, ¥nth a weak appetite, want of rest, and much 
care lying upon my mind, enfeebles me ; but the joy 
of the Lord is my strength.'* 

The new chapel soon became the focus of attrac- 
tion, and some one nicknamed it '^ Whitefield's 
soul-trap." " Hundreds went away," Whitefield 
wrote, " last Sunday morning, that could not come 
in.** And, in a letter to Lady Huntingdon, he 
says : — " A wide door seems to be opening at 
Tottenham Court Chapel. The Word flies like 
Ughtning in it. Oh that it may prove a Bethel, 
a house of Grod, a gate of heaven ! I beUeve it 
will.** Among those who came to hear him, and 
continued to do so, bringing others with him, was 
Shuter, the celebrated comedian. Whitefield, whilst 
preaching, was seldom or ever at a loss for an illus- 
tration. If one more appropriate did not present 
itself at hand, he found another in the passing events 
of the day, which he made subservient to his purpose 
with telling effect. Shuter was at one time at* 
tracting large crowds at one of the theatres in the 
character of " Rambler.** On one occasion when 
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Whitefield, in the midst of his discourse, was im- 
ploring sinners to accept of salvation by Jesus Christy 
fixing his eyes on Shuter who sat in a pew in front, 
he said, — " And thou, poor Rambler, who hast long 
rambled irom Him, come you also. Oh end your 
rambling by coming to Jesus l'^ Shuter, who was 
aacquinted with Whitefield, said to him, after 
the sermon, — ''I thought I should have fainted, 
how could you serve me so ?" Shuter continued 
to attend Tottenham Court-road Chapel, and be* 
came intimate with the preacher. 

This talent for adapting passing events was a 
great feature in his preaching, and served more 
than anything else to arrest and fix the attention 
of his audience. He had the peculiar art of speak- 
ing individually to people without giving ofience by 
being personal. A ship-builder, who never missed 
an opportunity of hearing him when practicable, was 
one day asked what he thought of him. " Think,'* 
said he, '* I tell you, sir, every Sunday that I go to 
my parish church I can build a ship from stem to 
stem under the sermon ; but, were it to save my 
life, under Mr. Whitefield I could not lay a single 
plank.'' 

In the spring of the year 1757 he visited Scot- 
land for the ninth time. The Church of Scotland 
was at that time holding the annual meeting of the 
General Assembly, and many of their ministers 
attended Whitefield's sermons — sometimes upwards 
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of & hniidred were present. Some of their nmnber 
invited Mm to a, public dinner, and he was also the 
gaest of the King^s Commissioner; this gave great 
offence to some of the clergy assembled, who remon- 
strated with the commissioner. Lord Cathcart, but 
hia lordship received their remonstrance with indig- 
nation. Whitefield remained in Scotland about 
three weeks, and preached about fifty times. 

In the July rollowing he went to Ireland. " Here 
in Dublin," he wrote, " congregations aire very large 
and very much impressed. The Redeemer vouch- 
safes to give me great freedom in preaching, and 
arrows of conviction fly and fasten. One of the 
bishops told a nobleman, ' He was glad I was come 
to rouse the people.' Lord Jesus ! do thou, for 
it is thy doing, rouse all ranks for thy mercies' 
sake. Not one tclergynlan iu all Ireland," he re- 
marks, " is yet stirred up to come out nngulaHy for 
God. Not one minister either in the Church or 
among the Dissenters in this kingdom, as far as I 
can bear, appears boldly for God, even a God in 
Christ." A melancholy testimony this of the spiritual 
destitntion of Ireland a century ^o, whilst it affords 
a striking contrast to the state of things at the pre- 
sent day in the sister kingdom. It was not, there- 
fore, a matter of surprise if he encountered a more 
formidable opposition from among the priests and 
the papists than any he had yet met with. On one 
Sunday afternoon, when preaching at Oxmantown 
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Grreen, about two miles from Dublin, a place he saj 
where the Ormond and Liberty boys met to figl 
each other, the following scene occurred: — '* 
pitched my tent/' he wrote, " near the barrac 
wall, not doubting of the protection of the office] 
and soldiers if there should be occasion. But ho' 
vain is the help of man I Vast was the multitud 
that attended; we sang, prayed, and preachec 
without much molestation, only now and then a fe^ 
stones and clods of dirt were thrown at me. 1 
being war time, as is my usual practice, I exhorte 
my hearers not only to fear God, but to honour th 
best of Kings; and, afler sermon, I prayed fo 
success to the Prussian arms. All being over, 
thought to return home the way I came ; but, to m 
great surprise, access was denied, so that I had to g 
near half a mile from one end of, the green to th 
other, through hundreds and hundreds of papisti 
Finding me unattended, for a soldier and fou 
Methodist preachers had forsook me and fled, I wa 
left to their mercy; but their mercy, as you may easil 
gpiess, was perfect cruelty. Vollies of «tones cam 
from all quarters, and every step I took a fresh ston 
struck and made me reel backwards and forwards 
till I was almost breathless, and all over a gore c 
blood. My strong beaver hat served me for a skull 
cap for a while, but at last that was knocked ofl 
and my head left quite defenceless. I receive^ 
many blows and wounds, one was particularly larg 
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near my temples. I thought of Stephen^ and^ as I 
believed^ that like him I should be despatched. 
But providentially a minister's house lay next door 
to the green ; with great difficulty I staggered to 
the door, which was kindly opened to me. For a 
while I continued speechless, expecting every breath 
to be my last; two or three of the hearers, my 
friends, got admission, and, with weeping eyes, 
washed my wounds, and gave me something to 
drink. I gradually revived, but soon found the 
lady of the house desired my absence, for fear the 
house should be pulled down. What to do I knew 
not; some advised one thing, some another. At 
length a carpenter, one of the friends that came in, 
offered me his wig and coat, that I might go off in 
disguise. I accepted of, and put them on, but 
was soon ashamed of not trusting my Master to 
secure me in my proper habit, and threw them 
off with disdain. I determined to go out, since I 
found my presence was so troublesome, in my proper 
habit; immediately deliverance came. A Methodist 
preacher, with two friends, brought a coach — I 
leaped into it, and rid in Gk)spel triumph through 
the oaths, curses, and imprecations of whole streets 
of Papists unhurt, though threatened every step of 
the ground. None but those who were spectators 
of the scene can form an idea of the affection with 
which I was received by the weeping but now joyful 
Methodists. A Christian surgeon was ready to 
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dress my wounds, which being done, I went into 
the preaching-place, and, after giving a word of 
exhortation, joined in a hymn of praise and thanks- 
giving to Him who makes oar extremity his oppor- 
tonity ; who stills the waves and the madness of the 
most malignant people/' 

In another letter, written to Bethesda shortly 
after, he remarks : — '' At Dublin I was like to be 
sent beyond the reach of storms, but we are im- 
mortal till our work is done. A most blessed 
influence attended the Word at Athlone, Limerick, 
Cork, and especially at Dublin, where I preached 
upwards of fifty times, and we had ' Cambnslang 
seasons/ " With the utmost difficulty he got away. 
''Oh these partings !'' he exclaimed. "Every- 
where the glorious Emmanuel so smiles upon my 
feeble labours, that it is hard to get off." 

It is remarkable how Whitefield succeeded in 
travelling from place to place in the short time he 
did, especially when the state of the roads a hun- 
dred years ago is taken into consideration, and 
when travelling on horseback through the narrow 
muddy lanes, or sailing in the slow clumsy vessels 
of those days, were the only means of locomotion. 
Late in July he is in Cork; the first week in August 
at Wednesbury, in Staffordshire; on the 26th of 
the same month he is in London ; a month later 
at Exeter ; four days later in Bristol ; and after 
another brief interval of five days, he is in Lon- 
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don agun. Tbie, be it remembered, was only a 
part of his Bummer labours, extending over Eng- 
land, Scotland, and Ireland. Of Plymouth he 
speaka in warm acknowledgmeota : — " Blessed be 
God I can send good news of Plymonth. The 
scene was like that of Bristol, only more extra- 
ordinary to see officers, soldiers, sailors, and dock- 
men attending with the utmost solemnity upon the 
Word preached. If the weather should alter, I may 
be in town ; if not, I may range further. This 
spiritual hunting is delightful sport when the heart 
is in the work. How soon does the summer fly 
away I" 
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CHAPTER XVm. 

WensfiKLD had now returned to London for the 
winter^ preaching as usual to crowded congregatioiiB. 
^' Oh for more labourers !'' he wrote. '' I am told 
thousands went away last Sunday evening from Tot- 
tenham Court for want of room. Every day produces 
fresh accounts of good being done^ and at this end 
of the town the Word runs^ and is glorified more and 
more. Last Sunday we had a most solemn fast. I 
preached thrice — thousands attended/' 

Week-day lectures in the Church of England 
were a novelty in the days of Whitefield. To one 
who stated his intention of commencing them, 
Whitefield replied : — " Blessed be God for patting 
it into your heart. . . . Are we not commanded 
to be instant in season and out of season ? If 

dear Mrs. M will take my word for it, I will 

be answerable for your health. The joy resulting 
from doing good will be a continual feast. God 
knows how long our time for working may last. 
This order undoes us. As aflQEurs now stand we 
most be disorderly or useless.'^ 

Lady Huntingdon was in great affliction at this 
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time. Her son had lately become a confirmed un- 
believer. Wbitefield wrote to hei^^" I bomt, bnt I 
believe I shall never foi^t the contents of yonr 
ladyship's letter. Who bat the Bodeemer himself 
can possibly describe the yeaminge of snch a tender 
parent's heart T Surely yoor ladyship is called npon 
to cat off a right hand and plack oat a right eye, 
' bat it is the Lord ; let Him do what seemeth Him 
good.' This was the langa^|;e of Eli, whoso sons 
were sinners before the Lord exceedingly. Thia 
hath often been the case of the best of people and 
the greatest favonrites of heaven, but none knows 
the bitterness of snch a cup bnt those who are called 
to drink it." It is related of this son that on being 
applied to by a nobleman to use bis inBuonce with 
Lady Huntingdon, in order to induce her to remove 
"a preaching-place" which she had erected near 
to the peer's residence, he replied, " Most gladly, 
my lord, but yoa will do me the favonr to inform me 
what plea to urge, for my mother really believes the 
Bible." 

During the winter he was again attacked with 
vomiting and sickness, which laid him ap for several 
days, so that, to nse his own words, he was brought 
"to the short allowance of preaching bnt once a day 
and thrice on a Sunday." Yet he was as active 
aa ever, and seeing, as he thought, a space of 
gTonnd useless round the chapel, he commenced 
building almshoaBes, of which he says, "Hie 
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whole expense will be four hundred pounds. We 
have got one hundred. The widows are to have 
half-a-crown a week ; the Sacrament money^ which 
will more than do^ is to be devoted to this pnrpoee. 
Thus will many godly widows be provided for^ and 
a standing monument left that the Methodists were 
not against good works.'' 

During the winter^ which was spent in town as 
usual^ Whitefield was greatly encouraged in his work 
by the assistance of others who joined him from time 
to time. He makes mention of one Mr. Morgan as 
^' a Boanerges.'' In the meantime the new chapel 
went on satisfactorily, ^d he wrote to Mr. Keen — 

" It is very promising m London. Mr. M is a 

Boanerges — the chapel is made a Bethel. Blessed 
be Grod, all is paid." 

To his old friend, Mr. Tennant, who had recently 
been much blessed in the conversion of souls in 
America, he wrote : — " I think you cannot be too 
particular in writing down what you have been an 
eye and ear witness to. I think that the calling 
some ministers together for the ends proposed is 
the best method that can be taken. Where two or 
three are gathered together and are agreed touching 
the thing they shall ask, our Lord hath promised 
it shall be given them. Ah, my dear man, little do 
we think, when we first set out, what tnab we shall 
meet with ere we arrive at our journey's end. I 
find more and more that I am a mere novice in the 
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Divine life^ and have scarce begun to begin to learn 
my A B C in the school of Christ. But by the 
grace of Grod I am what I am. ... A more effec- 
tual door than ever seems to h4 opened in this 
metropolis.'* 

In February^ 1758^ he was again laid up and 
reduced to the short allowance of preaching " once 
a day, except thrice on a Sunday.'* It was during 
this time he commenced a correspondence with 
Professor Franke, a son of the celebrated Augustus 
Herman Franke, the founder of the Glaucha Orphan 
House. It was the success of this institution 
which, it will be remembered, first led Whitefield 
to think of a similar one for Georgia. The mighty 
faith, zeal, diligence, self-renunciation, charity, and 
devotedness of Franke, made a deep and lasting 
impression upon the single-hearted Whitefield. 
Franke's account of the origin and commencement of 
the Glaucha Orphan House is remarkable. In the 
year 1694, he was settled as minister to a small con- 
gregation at Glaucha, near Halle, in Germany. It was 
the custom at that time to appoint certain days when 
the poor of the congregation should come to receive 
the benefactions of the rich, and Franke appointed 
them to come to his house every Thursday, but aa 
their number increased beyond the means of relief 
he resorted to several ways of increasing the funds 
now that the work was begun. He at first had an 
alms-box handed about every week, but this, he says. 
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soon proved a burden^ and it was laid aside. He then 
caused a box to be fixed in his parlonr with these 
words written on the outside^ ''Whoso hath this 
world^s goods antl seeth his brother have need, how 
dwelleth the love of God in him f ^' No immediate 
result followed, but at the end of the first three 
months some one put eighteen shillings and sixpence 
in English money into it. When Franke found this 
sum in the box he was quite astonished, and ex- 
claimed, ''This is now a considerable sum, and 
worthy to be laid out in some important undertaking*, 
wherefore I will take this for the foundation of a 
charity school.^' So he caused eight shillings' worth 
of books to be bought, and then got a student to 
teach the poor children two hours a day. 

" For the schoolroom,'' he says, " I got a place 
fitted up before my study, and caused a box to be 
fitted on one of the outside walls, on which was 
written, ' For defraying the charges of putting to 
school poor children.' " Finding, however, after a 
little experience, that children would not come re^* 
larly, he adopted the plan of supporting them alto- 
gether. Some wealthy persons gave him five hnn- 
dred crowns for this purpose. Accordingly he 
purchased a house, and commenced with twelve 
orphans in the year 1696. The success of this first 
step encouraged him to enlarge his undertaking. 
" The Lord knows," he says, "we had not so mnch 
as would answer the cost of a small cottage, much 
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less snch a building as might hold about two hun- 
dred ; and yet He so strengthened my faiih^ and 
gave me such a presence of mind^ that I immediately 
resolved to lay the foundation of a new building. 
However^ the Lord had provided so much money as 
enabled me to procure some timber ; but as for the 
building itself I was now to wait upon Gk>d^ and 
from week to week receive at his hand what He 
would be graciously pleased to furnish me with for 
carrying on the same.^^ The building was carried 
ou successfully^ so that by the end of a year it was 
nearly finished ; but they were frequently in great 
straits for want of funds^ and at one time the 
students^ he says^ were obliged to sell their clothes to 
buy candles. Tet the work prospered^ and the orphan- 
school ultimatdy became celebrated all over Germany. 
Whitefield's letter to Professor Franke was as fol- 
lows : — '' Though I am almost ashamed Mo put pen 
to paper, yet the kind mention you have been pleased 
to make from time to time of me has at length pre- 
vailed upon me to trouble you with this letter. Oh 
that an infinitely condescending Redeemer may ex- 
cite you thereby^ most honoured sir^ to be instant 
in prayer for one who is the chief of sinners and 
less than the least of all saints I Long, long before 
now did I think of entering into my wished-for rest. 
Times without number hath this tabernacle groaned; 
but having obtained help from Ood I yet continue^ 
in my poor way, to preach to all that are willing to 
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hear, the nnsearchable riches of Jesus Christ. 
Through grace the fields are yet white^ and as raadj 
to harvest as ever. In the summer I range^ and 
with a table for my pulpit, and the heavens for 
my sounding-board, I am enabled generally thrice 
a day to call to many thousands to come to Jesos 
that they may have life. In the winter I am con- 
fined to this metropolis ; but to my great mortifica- 
tion, through continual vomiting, want of rest and 
appetite, I have been reduced for some time to the 
short allowance of preaching only once a day, 
except Sundays, when I generally preach thrice. 
Thousands attend every evening at both ends of the 
town, and on Lord's-day many go away for want 
of room. The Divine presence is apparently 
amongst us, and every week produces fresh in- 
stances of the power of converting grace 

Mr. Wesley has societies, and though we differ a 
little in some principles, yet brotherly love continues. 
I generally, when itinerating, preach among his 
people as freely as among those who are called our 
own. In London several new flaming preachers 
are come forth ; and in various parts of the king- 
dom we hear of divers others who seem determined 
to know and preach nothing but Jesus Christ and 
Him crucified. Thousands are now praying daily 
for success to the Prussian and Hanoverian arms. 
Your fast-days were kept here with great solemnity, 
and will be so again, Qod willing, when I know the 
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da;. Oar Joshnaa are in the field. Many a Moses 
is gone up into the motmt to pray. . . . The dis- 
tresses of German Protestants we look upon as oar 
own. We Lave also endeavoured to give thanks 
for the great mercy vonchaafed your orphan-hoose 
and the Protestant cause. Lord Jesus, repeat the 
occasion for thine infinite mercy's sake !" 

The " summer campaign " was commenced at 
Gloucester the end of May. He arrived there on the 
Saturday, and preached thrice on the day following. 
Thousands, he says, attended. During this visit 
he stayed at the " Bell Inn," which was kept by hia 
brother. In a letter to a &iend he remarks :— " I 
am writing in the room where I was bom. Blessed 
be God, I know there is a place where I was bom 
again. That is my native city indeed." 

He now began to find riding so much on 
horseback too fatiguing; so he tried a one-horse 
chaise ; but that was worse. " I am shaken to 
pieces," he wrote. " Driving likewise wearies 
me, and prevents my reading; and if the road 
be bad, my servant that rides the fore-horse is 
dirtied exceedingly." The " one-horse chaise " of 
a hundred years ago resembled, in some respects, 
the old-fashioned gigs not yet gone quite out of 
fashion. But Whitefield soon grew tired of holding 
the reins, and wrote to a friend to procure him a four- 
wheel carriage. "The chaise I would part with 
and my other if I could have a good four-wheel 
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carriage for thirty or forty pounds. The expenae 
would not be so great. I would not lay out a siii^e 
&rthing but for my blessed Master.'^ 

In June he went into South Wales. '' The Welsh 
roads have almost demolished my open one-horse 
chaise as well as me/' he wrote to his friend ; but 
he was at length able to procure a close chaise^ 
which pleased him veiy much. During this tour he 
heard of a legacy for the poor which was left to his 
distribution. " The legacy is wonderful/* he wrote ; 
" much better left for the poor than me. I can give 
it away with a good grace. At present I think the 
orphan-house shall have the whole ; it is much wanted 
there.'* He gave Lady Huntingdon the following 
sketch of his Welsh tour : — " It proved a most de- 
lightful trying circuit. I suppose your ladyship hath 
heard how low I have been in body — scarce ever 
lower ; not able to sit up in company all the time, yet 
strengthened to travel without bodily food, and to 
preach to thousands every day. Never were the 
fields whiter and more ready to harvest. The Liord 
Jesus seemed to ride in triumph through the great 
congregation at Haverfordwest. Perhaps the aa* 
ditory consisted of near fifteen thousand. Tears 
flowed like water from the stony rock. The cup 
of God's people quite runs over. Many were sick 
of love. Welcome, then, bodily pain and bodily 
sickness. Oh for a hearse to carry my weary car- 
case to the wished-for grave. ' There the wicked 
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cease from troubling, and the weaiy are at rest.' 
.... With regret I tamed my back on this 
blessed itinerating weather, but Mr. Dawes must be 
released (at the Tabernacle). Oh for some disin- 
terested soul to help at the chapel daring the sum- 
mer season. Spiritual, divine ambition, whither art 
thou fled? But I see such honours are reserved 
for few.'* 

The end of July he set off for Scotland ; and 
at Newcastle he wrote : — " Thus far a never-failing 
Redeemer hath brought on the most worthless and 
weak pilgrim that was ever employed in publishing 
his everlasting Gospel. All last week was taken up 
in. preaching at Everton, St. Neot's, Kayso, Bedford, 
Olney, Weston, Ravenstone, and Northampton. 
Four clergymen lent me their churches, and three 
read prayers for me in one day. I preached also in 
Mr. Bunyan's pulpit, and at Northampton I took 
the field. Grood seasons at all the places. Mr. 
Berridge, who was lately awakened at Everton, pro- 
mises to be a burning and a shining light.'' 

The subsequent career of the vicar of Everton 
more than fulfilled Whitefield's prediction. Ber- 
ridge's success in the ministry was remarkable; 
greater, even, some have thought, than that vouch- 
safed to Whitefield. Southey, in his life of John 
Wesley, distinguishes him as '' Berridge of Everton, 
who was buffoon as well as fanatic." 

Whitefield reached Edinburgh in August. 
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Preacliing is a strange restorative/' he says, 
'' for I came here very low indeed^ but by preaching 
about thirty times^ blessed be Grod^ I am ' a good 
deal better/' Multitudes of all ranks flocked twice 
a-day to hear him^ and finding his health improving^ 
he was prevailed upon to stay a fortnight longer 
than he intended. At Glasgow^ in September^ he 
says^ — "We had good seasons; some quite re- 
markable. At botii places my health grew better^ 
and I was able to preach always twice^ and some- 
times thrice a-day^ to very large and affected au- 
ditories. The partings from both places were very 
cutting. In heaven all this will be over.'' The time 
fixed upon for taking leave of his friends he always 
spoke of as " execution-day." 

On his return^ he visited Darlington^ Newcastle, 
Durham^ and Bishop- Auckland, preaching in each 
place. " Change of weather will always drive me 
to winter quarters," he says. " Lord, prepare me 
for winter trials ; they are prepai*atives for an eter- 
nal summer. It shocks me to think of winter 
quarters, yet how soon does the year roll round I 
Lord Jesus ! quicken my tardy pace." He reached 
London the end of October, in health, on the 
whole, improved ; but he found trifling causes now 
soon impaired it, and the London winter seasons 
never long agreed with him. 

The legacy before mentioned enabled him to pay 
off the arrears of debt due at Bethesda. His family 
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there was now oonsiderably reduced^ but he was 
getting anxious to visit the colony again. " I am 
talking/' he writes, " every day of coming over, 
but how to do it in war time, or how to get the 
chapel in Tottenham Conrt-road, or the Tabernacle 
in Moorfields supplied, I cannot, as yet; be clear in. 
Strange, that nobody will relieve me, that I may 
once more flee to America V^ 

The long, dreary winter at length wore away, 
and the spring ''circuit of 1759 was commenced, 
as usual, at Bristol in May. '' On the Lord's-day, 
when we took the field,'' he wrote, '' thousands 
and thousands attended ; full as many as in London. 
The power of the Lord was present at the three 
meetings, as well as at the Holy Communion.'' 
During this visit he was enabled to preach two or 
three times a-day. '^ Never did I see the Bristol 
people more attentive or impressed," he remarks. 

Early in July he started for Edinburgh again. 
On bis arrival the people, high and low, rich and 
poor, flocked as usual, morning and evening, to hear 
him. " People tell me I am growing fat," he writes 
to Mr. GiUies ; " but, as I take it to be disease, I 
hope I shall go home the sooner. So did Mr. 
Darracot a Uttle before he died. Oh that my latter 
end may be like his I" Darracot, whose glorious 
and triumphant death is here alluded to, was an old 
pupil of Dr. Doddridge's. It was once said of 
him by a profane person, — '' There goes a man that 
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serves God as if the devil were in him/' Writi 
to Mr. Tennant in July, he says, ''The present 
a dead time in Scotland. Little or no stirri 
among the dry bones. It is a blessed thing to 
kept alive in a dead time.'' 

It was during this visit to Scotland that the f 
lowing circumstance occurred as related by Gillies : 
" His visit to Scotland this year gave occasion U 
passage which was much for his honour, and a f 
confutation of the mercenary motives ascribed to h 
by some of his adversaries. One Miss Hunterj 
young lady of considerable fortune, made a full of 
to him of her estate, both money and lands, amooj 
ing to about seven thousand pounds, which 
generously refused, and upon his refusing it \ 
himself, she offered it to him for the benefit of t 
orphan-house in Georgia, which he also absolute 
refused." He remained in Scotland about six wee] 
returning to London in September, where he i 
sided until the following spring. 
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CHAPTER XrX. 



Ddrino this year (1760) Whitefield'a career was 
not distinguiHhed in any remarkable manner. Hia 
letters which have been preserred amount to only 
half a dozen, five of which were abont Bethesda, 
and written to friends in tbe colony of Georgia. 
In the summer he made a short tour into Glonces- 
tershire and South Wales, and again in the autumn 
into Yorkshire. In Jaly a sum of two hundred 
pounds was collected at tiie chapel and tabernacle 
for the distressed Protestants of Germany, which 
he forwarded to Professor Franke. He had now 
tbo assistance of the Ber. Mr. Berridge at the 
chapel occasionally, of whom he wrot«, " A new 
instrument is raised np out of Cambridge Univer- 
sity. Ue has been here preaching like an angel 
of the churches, indeed." An unlooked-for noto- 
riety awaited him during this year, for he became 
the subject of successful mimicry on the stage of 
one of the London theatres by Foote, the actor, 
who produced a farce called the " Minor," in which 
he introduced a very good imitation of Wbitefield's 
person and manner. Whitefidd remarka on this 
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subject : — " Satan is angry. I am now mimidced 
and burlesqued upon the public stage. All hail 
such contempt! God forbid that I should glory, 
save in the cross of Jesus Christ.'^ He returned 
from Yorkshire to his winter quarters in London 
late in the year^ where he remained till the following 
springs occupied as usual at the tabernacle and the 
chapel. The former had been enlarged during the 
last winter^ but was still not large enough to accom- 
modate all those who"* sought to enter. " The work 
increases/' he wrote in July. " Every time the 
house is a Bethel^ a house of God^ a gate of heayen. 
When in the fields ten thousand perhaps assemble, 
when under cover there are more than the tabernacle 
will well hold, at least in the evening. With all thy 
other mercies, give, oh give me a humble and a 
thankful heart!" 

In January, 1761, he accompanied a friend to 
Bristol for a few days, from whence he wrote : 
''Dear Mr. Henry and I were in great jeopardy. 
Once the machine fell over, and at another time 
we were obliged to leap out of the post-chaise, 
though going very fast. Blessed be God, we re- 
ceived httle hurt.'' During this spring applications 
to preach poured in upon him from all parts of the 
country, but he was obliged to decline them on 
account of his London engagements. " What can 
I do," he says, '' who have so many calls and so 
few assistants ? London must be minded, for sorely 
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tiiere the Word runs and ia glorified more and 
more." 

During April he had another violent attack of 
ilbieas. " How ought mimstera to work before the 
night Cometh," he exclaim a. In May he grew 
somewhat better, and wrote to his fi-iend Gilhea 
from lalington, where he had been removed for 
change of air. " Indeed, mj dear friend, the news 
yon have heard was true. I have been at the 
vary gates of what is commonly called death. 
They seemed opening to admit me, but at present 
they are closed again. I have, since my illness, 
once assisted at the Lord's Supper, and once 
apoke a little in public ; but my locks are cut ; 
natural strength fails. Jeaus can renew; Jesus can 
cause to grow again." In June he was recovered 
sufficiently to travel to Bristol, but injudiciously 
threw himself back again by over exertion, in pro- 
longing his journey in order to reach Exeter. 

It was not now with him as it used to be, 
when he could shake off indisposition by a violent 
ride on horseback, or what he called a good 
" pulpit sweat." The weakneas continued, and 
he was obliged to return to town to his "old 
nurses and old physiciuis" in the middle of June, 
where he was laid up for some months. "I 
have not preached a single sermon for some 
weeks," he wrote in October. " Last Sunday I 
apoke a little, bat I feel itn effects ever since. A 
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sea voyage seems more necessary to me now than 
ever. I know now what nervons disorders are; 
blessed be Grod that they were contracted in His 
service ! I do not repent^ though I am frequently 
tempted to wish the report of my death bad been 
true, since my disorder keeps me from my old 
delighted work of preaching/' • He recovered suffi- 
ciently towards the end of the month to under- 
take another excursion. '^I bear riding sixty 
miles a day in a post-chaise quite well/' be says, 
writing from Newcastle. " Friends both here and 
at Leeds are prudent, and do not press me to 
preach much. But I hope I am travelling in order 
to preach; if not, Lord Jesus, help me to drink 
the bitter cup of a continued silence with a holy 
resignation, believing that what is is best." 

He persevered in travelling, and reached Edin- 
burgh in November. "Though I have been very 
ill since my coming,'' he writes to Mr. Gillies, 
" yet I must come just to see my dear friends at 
Glasgow. I cannot be there till Thursday noon. 
Little, very little, can be expected from a dying 
man. But I can now hear a little for myself." He 
was, however, obliged to give up preaching for the 
present, silence being enjoined by the Edinburgh 
physicians. He returned to London the end of 
December, so much improved in health that he was 
able to preach at the Tabernacle on New Year's day, 
1 762. The following April he went to Bristol, from 
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whence he wrote to Mr. Keen^ " Will not my dear 
steady friend be glad to hear that Bristol air agrees 
with me, and that I have been enabled to preach five 
times this last week without being hurt ? Was the door 
open for an American voyage, I verily believe it would 
be very serviceable towards bracing up my relaxed 
tabernacle. But He who knoweth all things knoweth 
what is best. Fain would I say from whatever 
quarter trials come, ' Father, not my will, but thine 
bo done !^ . . . Oh for a heart to be made willing to 
be nothing, yea, less than nothing, that God, even 
a God in Christ, may be all in all !'' In another letter 

to his friend Mr. S he says : — '' The last week 

I was enabled to preach five times. This morning 
I have been administering the Ordinance, and this 
evening I hope to be upon my throne again. Our 
Lord vouchsafes to smile upon my feeble labours, 
and the people seem to feel a refreshing from his 
divine presence. . . . Who knows but I may yet 
bo restored so far as to sound the Gospel trumpet 
tor my God? The quietness I enjoy here, with 
daily riding out, seems to be one very proper means. 
He this as it will, I know ere long I shall serve our 
Lord without weariness. A few more blows from 
friends and from foes, and the pitcher will be broken. 
There the wicked one will cease from troubling, and 
the weary traveller arrive at his wished-for rest.^' 

Pecuniary troubles in reference to Bethesda still 
annoyed him, as will be seen from the following, 
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written to the manager at the Orphan house : — 
''How conld you draw on me for so hurge a 
snm as a hundred and forty-seven pounds ? Ijord, 
help me ! How have I been contriving to come 
over in one of the mast ships lately sailed for New 
England. Hasten it^ glorious Emmanuel, for thy 
great Name's sake 1^' 

In May he paid a visit to Rodborough, and 
was suflBciently recovered to preach four or five 
times a week, and on two or three occasions 
in the fields ; '' in my opinion/' he says, ^' a 
greater honour than to be monarch of the uni- 
verse. How gladly would I bid adieu to ceiled 
houses and vaulted roofs ! Mounts are the best 
pulpits, and the heavens the best sounding boards. 
Oh for power equal to my will ! I would fly 
from pole to pole, publishing the everlasting Gospel 
of the Son of God/' He returned to London the 
end of the month, greatly rejoicing to find him- 
self none the worse for the trip. " I have now," 
he says, " some hopes of not being as yet quite 
thrown aside as a broken vessel." " London cares 
and London labours " soon brought him low again, 
however, and an opportunity occurring in July of 
making a short excursion to Holland, he gladly 
availed himself of it. In a letter to Mr. Keen, 
written from Norwich on his return the end 
of July, he says: — "I am now put into Nor- 
wich Dock, in order to refit for another expedition. 
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The Holland one was, I trust, profitable to myself 
and others ; and if ever my useftilness is to be con- 
tinued at London, I must be prepared for it by a 
longer itineration both by land and water. At pre- 
sent, blessed be God 1 I can preach once a day, and 
it would do your heart good to see what an influence 
attends the Word. All my old times are revived 
again.'' 

In August he again visited Edinburgh, Glasgow, 
and Cambuslang, and was able to preach once every 
day. " Auditories are large,'' he wrote, " and 
Jesus smiles upon my feeble labours." The pros- 
pect of peace cheered him with the hope of being 
able to visit America soon. " You will be glad to 
hear," he wrote to his agent at Bethesda, 'Hhat I 
have now a prospect of embarking soon. We 
expect peace, and I hope my pulpits in London will 
be provided for. Pray keep my family as small 
as you can. Sickness lowers my circumstances; 
but Jesus is all in all." 

** What shall I do with the chapel and taber- 
nacle?" he wrote to another correspondent. '* Once 
a day I can bear preaching ; but more hurts me." 
He returned to London in October, but only to 
stay a few weeks, for in November he was writing 
from Bristol : — " God willing, I shall set oflT to- 
morrow morning for Plymouth. Let grand prepa- 
rations be made for preaching, as a candle, a book, 
and a table j above all, much prayer, that I may not 
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again relapse at PlTmonth/' At Bristol he says : 
— '' We have had good seasons. It was a refireah- 
"ing place indeed. Congregations were veiy large^ 
and a most gracious gale of divine inflnences 
attended the Word/' After preaching in muck 
weakness at Plymouth for about a week^ he re- 
turned to Bristol. " I do not repent my Plymoath 
journey/' he writes to the fnend at whose hoase 
he had been staying. '^ I arrived here yesterday 
all well^ excepting that I lost my watch on the way. 
If it teach me to be more on my watch in the best 
things it will be rather a gain. Lord, help me in 
everything to give thanks I'' 

At length a way was opened for him to gt> to 
America, and in January of this year (1763) he wrote 
to Mr. Keen, beseeching him to become trustee 
jointly with two others for the chapel and taber- 
nacle. ''This one thing being settled," he says, 
" I have nothing to retard my visit to America, to 
which, I think, there is a manifest call at this time, 
both as to the bracing up my poor, feeble, crazy 
body and adjusting all things relating to Bethesda.'' 
This matter being settled to his entire satisfaction, 
he determined to sail from Greenock, and on his 
way thither he visited Mr. Berridge at Everton. 
" You have heard,^' he wrote to Mr. Keen, '' of 
my progress to and employ at Everton. Jesus was 
there. We had pleasant seasons.^^ 

Bishop Warburton had lately published a pain- 
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phlet in which the condact boUi of Whitefield and 
Wesley was severely criticised, and daring this 
jonmey to Scotland he employed himself in writing 
an answer, entitled '' Observations, etc., in answer 
to the Bishop of Gloncester/' He reached Edin- 
burgh the middle of March, firom whence he wrote 
in desponding strains to a friend as follows : — '' My 
poor tabernacle is so far restored as to monnt the 
Gospel throne once a day. Perhaps the sea air may 
brace me np a little more ; but after all it is only 
like the glimmering of a candle before it goes out. 
Death will light it up in a better world. Work on, 
my dear son, work on ; the night cometh when no 
man can work. Oh that I had done more for the 
blessed Jesus ! Oh that I could think more of what 
He has done for me 1^^ His old attacks of sickness 
were renewed, and for six weeks he had to remain 
suffering and silent. '' IJDable to embark,'' he says, 
'^ by reason of sickness, yet what a God do I serve I 
Physicians, friends, on every side of me, and what 
is all in all, the great Physician comforting my soul. 
Thank, oh thank Him on behalf of a worthless 
worm!*' 

At length in June he was sufficiently recovered 
to embark, and, in the company and care of Mr. 
Winter, he sailed from Ght^enock on his sixth voyage 
to America. In one of his letters written on board, 
he says : — '^ Through mercy I have been kept up 
surprisingly during the voyage, long, but not 
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tedious. Jesus hath made the ship a Bethel^ and 
I enjoyed that quietness which I have in Tain 
sought after for some years on shore. Not an oath 
to be heard^ even in the greatest hurry. All hath 
been harmony and love. But my breath is short, 
and I have little hopes^ since my late relapse, of 
much further public usefulness. A few exertions, 
like the last struggles of a dying man^ or glimmer- 
ing flashes of a taper just burning out^ is all that 
can be expected &om me. But^ blessed be Grod I 
the taper will be lighted up again in heaven. The 
sun when setting here, only sets to rise in another 
dime. Such is the death of all God's saints. Why, 
then, should we be afraid? Why should we not 
rather, by faith, be looking through the windows 
of mortality, and daily crying, 'Why are his 
chariot wheels so long in coming ? ' We have need 
of patience, especially when the evil days of sickness 
and declining age come. But we serve a Master 
who will not forsake his servants when grey-headed. 
When heart and flesh fail, God, even our God in 
Christ, will be our portion and confidence for ever." 
After an absence of nearly eight years. White- 
field arrived in Virginia the end of August, 1 703. A 
few days after his arrival he wrote the following 
letters to his congregations at the tabernacle and 
dbapel : — *' To my dear Tabernacle hearers that love 
Xiord Jesus in sincerity, — Though absent in 
the Searcher of hearts knows that I have 
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been present with yon in spirit ever since I left 
London. Glad was I to hear from time to time, 
whilst ashore^ that the shout of a King was among 

you I doubt not of your wrestling in 

my behalf. Certainly it must be in answer to your 
cryings unto the Lord that I have been dealt with 
so bountifully. For some weeks I was enabled to 
preach once a day in Scotland, and I trust not 
without some divine efficacy. But my late disorder 
kept me silent for some weeks afterwards, and put 
me on thinking sometimes that my intended voyage 
would be retarded at least for one year longer. Having 
obtained a Uttle more bodily strength, I ventured 
upon the mighty waters^ and, thanks to a never- 
failing Redeemer, I have not been laid by an hour 
through sickness since I came on board. Every- 
thing hath been providentially ordered suitable to 
my low estate; a large and commodious cabin, 
a kind captain, and a most orderly and quiet ship's 
company, who gladly attended when I had breath 
to preach You will not forget to per- 
severe in praying for a poor, worthless, but willing 
pilgrim, who dearly loves you, and daily rejoices 
in the pleasing reflection that he shall ere long, 
meet you in a better world." 

The letter to the Tottenham Court Road con- 
gregation was as follows : — "I cannot help 
thinking that, for Christ's sake, you will be glad 
to hear of the goodness of the Lord extended 
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towards me since my departnre from London. 
Surely it was trying to leave so many friends mt 
each end of the town, who I hope will be my joy 

and crown of rejoicing in the great day 

Often have I thought of my dear London friends 
when I guessed they were assembled toother; 
and as often prayed, when I knew they were 
retired to rest, that He that keepeth Israel^ and 
neither slumbereth nor sleepeth, would watch oyer 
them and make their very dreams devout. How 
I am to be disposed of is best known to Him 
whose I am and whom I desire to serve. Had I 
strength equal to my will I could fly from pole to 
pole. Though wearied, and now almost worn out, 
I am not weary of my blessed Master's service . 
. . . . According to my present means, if able 
to do anything for you through his leave, I hope to 
see you again next year. In the meantime, as long 
as I have breath to draw, it shall be my heart's 
desire and prayer to God that the labours of the 
dear servants of Jesus who are called to preach 
amongst you, may be so blessed and owned that I 
may not be missed a single moment. May they, 
may you, increase with all the increase, till you are 
all filled with all the fulness of God." 

He remained a short time only in Virginia, 
where he preached three or four times, and then 
proceeded on his way to Philadelphia, still suffering 
from his old disorder, which he says, " I never 
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expect to drop till I drop for good and all this body 
of elay^ this body of sin and death/' At Philadelphia 
his health was somewhat improved : '' the cold/' he 
says^ '^ braces me up a little — cold weather and a 
warm heart suit my tottering tabernacle best.'' 
With improved health his spirits grew better, but 
he was much distressed at not being able to go on to 
Bethesda at once ; the physicians, however, all told 
him it was absolutely out of the question at present. 
In the meantime he wrote to his agent to lessen the 
expenses and to reduce the family as much as pos- 
sible, in order to enable him the better to liquidate 
the pecuniary demands he was so ill able to bear. 

At first he was only allowed to preach twice 
a-week ; after a short interval he managed to 
''mount his throne" three times weekly. Many, 
he says, were brought under real concern, and 
he had an opportunity of conversing with npwards 
of forty ministers of various denominations, all of 
whom, he remarks, " had lately become new crea- 
ture ministers." In November he visited the New 
Jersey College, " a blessed nursery," he says, 
'' one of the purest, perhaps, in the universe, 
where the worthy president and three tutors are all 
bent upon making the students both saints and 
scholars." In another letter he adds: — ''I am 
credibly informed sixteen hopeful students were 
converted last year at New Jersey College. We 
had sweet seasons, some said they resembled old 
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times.'' At New York^ which he reached 
December, he writes, '' Sach flocking of all ra 
I never saw before. A great number have l: 
to see me, and several came to me in the eveni 
as it should seem, to hear something of 
kingdom of God. What an open door, if I 
but strength! But, Father, thy will be doi 
''New York was New York indeed,'' he saya 
another letter. '' The same blessed days of the I 
of Man there." 

In March, 1764, he proceeded to Bosi 
where he was received, with the usual wan 
of affection, but the small-pox making its app< 
ance, he decided on making a tour in the couni 
" Invitations come in so thick and fast," 
says, " from every quarter, that I know not w 
to do ; but my wings are clipped, and I can o 
preach twice or thrice a- week, yet a wider door t 
ever is opened all along this continent." 

He returned to Boston on the 20th of Ap 
much fatigued by his late excursion. ^' Notwi 
standing," he says, ''a most blessed influence 
attended the Word in various parts, and many h 
been made to cry out, 'What shall we do to 
saved V " Preach, however, he would, and 
wrote to Mr. Keen, — " Yesterday I got uj 
my throne again. Words cannot well expr 
the eagerness of the people to hear. I was mc 
tiling an escape to the southward last week^ i 
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Boston people sent a gospel hue-and-cry after me, 
and really brought me back. People here/' he 
adds^ ''beg earnestly for a six o'clock morning 
lecture. I hope to get strength to gratify them." 
He was induced to remain at Boston in order to 
escape the summer heat, and found himself able 
frequently to preach three times a-week without suf- 
fering therefrom. At length he took his departure 
for New York. " Boston friends/' he says, " were 
very sorrowful at my leaving. Parting hath been 
heart-breaking ; I cannot stand it." 

The following paragraph appeared in the '' Bos- 
ton Gazette/' shortly after his departure : — ^The Bey. 
Mr. G. Whitefield has spent seven weeks with us, 
preaching twice a-week with more general acceptance 
than ever • ... In his last sermon, he took a veiy 
affectionate leave of the people of this dty, who ex- 
pressed great concern at his departure. May God 
restore this great and good man (in whom the gen- 
tleman, the Christian, and accomplished orator, 
shine forth with such peculiar lustre) to a perfect 
state of health, and continue him long a blessing to 
the world and the church of Christ I" 

On his way to New York he preached at New 
Harvard College, and, after the sermon, '' the presi- 
dent," he says, " invited him to address them a quar- 
ter of an hour longer, at the request of the students, 
who were deeply impressed." " Not unto me, O 
Lord, but unto thy Name be all the glory," he ex- 
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claims. Whilst at New York he was recovered 
sufficiently to preach in the open air. ''I have 
preached/' he writes, " twice lately in the fields, 
and we sat under the blessed Redeemer's shadow 
with great delight. It would have surprised you 
to see above a hundred carriages at every sermon in 
this new world." The heat continuing great^ he was 
prevailed upon, though much against his will, for he 
was getting impatient to see (leorgia and the or- 
phan-house, to remain in New York until September, 
when he left for Philadelphia. 

During his stay in New York he consented to 
sit for his portrait, which was sent to Mr. Keen, to 
whom he wrote, saying, — "Let what will become 
of the substance, in the meanwhile I send you the 
shadow. The painter who gave it me having now 
the ague and fever, and living a hundred miles off, 
I must get you to have the drapery finished, and 
then, if judged proper, let it be put up in the 
Tabernacle parlour." After remaining in Phila- 
delphia about a month, he started for Georgia, and 
reached North Carolina by the end of Novem- 
ber, from whence he wrote to Mr. Hardy : — 
''Through the tender mercy of a never-failing 
Redeemer, I am thus far advanced ft-om Philadelphia 
through Virginia on my way southward. At New- 
bum, last Sunday, good impressions were made. 
Several gentlemen afterwards escorted me out of 
town. From that place to this I have met with 
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wliat they call new lights abnost every stage. . . . 
Purely the Londoners, who are fed to the fall, will 
not envy the poor souls in these parts, for it makes 
me almost determined to come back in the spring, 
they are so desirous to hear the Gospel." 

Early in December, he reached Charleston, 
and a few days afterwards Qeorgia and the orphan- 
Bouse. Writing to Mr. Hardy from Savannah, 
he says : — " This loaves me sitting where I would 
be glad dear Mr. Hardy and Keen were for some 
moments. They would say never was a place more 
commodiously situated for a college. . . . The colony 
is rising very fast ; nothing but plenty at Bethesda, 
and all arrears, I trust, will be paid before I leave 
it ; so that, in a short time, I hope to be free from 
these outward incumbrances." 

Everything, in the meantime, went on satis- 
factorily at Bethesda. A memorial had been pre- 
sented to the governor of the colony for an addi- 
tional grant of land, which was immediately com- 
plied with, and a further grant of two thousand 
acres was made. The only question now with 
him was whether he should embark for England, 
or make another tour in the northern provinces. 
" I am here," he wrote from Bethesda, " in 
delightful winter quarters ; peace and plenty reign. 
His excellency (the governor) dined with me 
yesterday, and expressed his satisfaction in tJie* 
warmest terms. Who knows how many yoatlu 
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may be raised ap for the service of the Lord 
Jesus ?'' 

He decided^ however^ upon returning to Eng- 
land ; and wrote to Mr. Keen as follows : — " A 
few more days and then fiu*eweU Bethesda — ^per- 
haps for ever I Affairs^ I trusty are now brought 
near to a close. Yesterday morning Lord J. A. 

G , with several other gentlemen^ favoured 

me with their company to breakfast^ bnt how was 
my lord surprised and delighted I After express- 
ing himself in the strongest terms^ he took me 
aside and informed me that the intended college 
would be of the utmost utility to this and the 
neighbouring provinces. At their desire I went to 
town and dined with him and the governor at Sa- 
vannah.'' 

He had the satisfshction of leaving the orphan- 
house with all arrears paid off^ and some cash in 
hand^ besides the whole crop of last year's rice, the 
house in good state of repair, and plenty of clothing 
and provision for the family. '* And now,'' he ex- 
claims, "farewell, my beloved Bethesda ; surely 
the most delightfully situated place in all the south- 
em parts of America I What a blessed winter have 
I had ! peace, and love, and harmony, and plenty 
reign here." On the 15th of February he bade adieu 
to his friends ; "A most cutting parting," he says. 
'* Several presume to prophesy that I shall certainly 
and speedily see South Carolina and my beloved 
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Bethesda again. I say heartily, Amen I Often have 
we thought and talked, and, if it was lawful, wished 
oarselvea back again." 

At Charleston, he says, all were importnnate 
that he should make a longer stay, but he only 
remained there a week or ten days. This pilgrim 
life was the very joy of his heart. " Ceiled hoases 
and crowded tables," he wrote, " I leave to others. 
A morsel of bread and a little bit of cold meat in a 
wood is a most luxarious repast. Jesua' presence 
is all in all whether in the city or the wilderness." 

Early in May he reached Philadelphia, from 
whence he wrote : — " AH along from Charleston to 
this place the cry is, ' For Christ's sake stay and 
preach to ns.' Oh for a thoosand lives to spend for 
Jesus 1" Not finding any vessel likely soon to sail 
for EngUnd he went on to New York, where he 
embarked early in June in the " Earl of Halifax " 
packet, reaching Fahnouth after a short passage of 
four weeks. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

** I WANT a gown and cassock ; Cliild in Chanoeiy- 
lane nsed to make for me^ and perhaps knows my 
measure/' he writes to Mr. Keen soon after landing. 
Yet he was so far firom being able to preach that he 
was obliged to occupy a fortnight in reaching London. 
*' The poor old shattered bark/' he says, *' hath not 
been in dock one week for a long while. Had I 
bodily strength you should find me coming upon 
you unawares, but that fails me, for I am very low 
in body. It will be best forme to come on leisurely, 
to see if my spirits can be a httle recruited. I must 
have a little rest, or I shall be able to do nothing at 
all/' A week later he wrote from Bristol : — '* Blessed 
be God, I am a little better ; I have a fine conuno- 
dious house, and am kept from much comp>any^ but 
stand my friend, and insist upon my not being 
brought out into action too soon." 

He arrived in London the end of July^ and 
gradually recovered strength, being kept from the 
pulpit and from visitors by the judicious *care of 
his firiends^ Messrs. Hardy and Keen, the chapel 
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trusteea, bo that by the middle of September lie was 
Hblo to say, " I have been better in health for a 
week past than I have been for these fonr years." 
U wafl some relief to him to be able to secure the 
Herrices of two excellent men for his London con- 
S^gations during this period of weakness — Mr. 
Kinsman and Mr. Adams ; to the fonner he wrote, 
" Mr. Adams is to be your colle^ue here. I purpose 
for both of you to preach at the chapel as well as 
thn tabernacle, and you mnat not think of retominf; 
soon." 

" Nothing is wanting at Bristol, London, and 
elsewhere," he wrote to another correspondent in 
September, " but labourers full of the old Metho- 
diaticai spirit. But where to get them ia the qces- 
tioD. Those that are thus minded are almost worn 
out. I would gladly fly to Bristol if I could, but I 
see that it is best to be here for some time, and, 
indeed, things have always been at such a low ebb 
when I have been at Bristol, and matters carried on 
with HO httle spirit that I have generally come 
iiiouming away." 

During the month of October he went to Bath 
tij assist at the opening of a new chapel of Lady 
Huntingdon's, from whence he wrote to Mr. Keen a 
fuw days after : — " The chapel is extremely plain, 
aud yet equally grand — a most beantifbl originaL 
All waa conducted with great solemnity. Though 
a veiy wet day, the place was very fall, and aasnredly 
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the great Shepherd and Bishop of souls oomaecTBted 
and made it holy ground by his presence. I 
preached in the morning — Mr. Townsend in the 
evening/' 

There are no more letters of Whitefield's until 
the following January. He appears to have remained 
some little time at Bath^ and then to have retomed 
to London for the winter. The following Mardi 
(1766) he was again at Bristol, from whence he wrote 
to Mr. Keen : — '* A desire to be awhile free fit>m 
London cares hath made me indifferent about fre- 
quent hearing from thence. Last Friday erening, 
and twice yesterday, I preached at Bath to very 
thronged and brilliant auditories. I am told it was 
a very high day. The glory of the Lord filled the 
house. Lady Huntingdon is mounting on her high 
places.^' 

In the month of January he was invited by 
an old friend at Sheemess to go there and preach 
for him, but was obliged to decline. " For want of 
more assistance,'* he says, in reply, " I am confined 
in town with the care of two important posts, when 
I am only fit to be put into some garrison among 
the invalids to stand by an old gun or two.'* 

The difficulty of obtaining ministers for the 
chapel and tabernacle was very much increased 
by the desire of his own congregations to hear only 
himself. Those who occasionally assisted him had 
congregations of their own for whom subatitates 
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were not easily found. Such were Herv^ey, Bo- 
maine, Adams^ and Howel Harris. Winter, his 
companion, was not yet considered competent. 
Berridge conld only occasionally give him assist- 
ance, and the Wesleys had their own nomerons 
chapels to provide for. 

''Lady Hantingdon's connection/' as it was 
afterwards designated, had not yet been formed, and 
the few chapels already opened nnder her patronage 
and protection were supplied by stated ministers or 
clergymen, whom she appointed as her chaplains ; 
so that Whitefield's position, on his return from 
America, was singularly isolated, and to one ac- 
customed to liberty as he had been — exceedingly 
irksome. Throughout this year he was unable to 
leave, except for a short time in April and Novem- 
ber, when he went to Bristol and Bath for a few 
weeks, from the difficulty of obtaining substitutes. 

During this year the American Stamp Act was 
repealed — a measure which he, in common with 
many, hoped would have healed the differences 
and restored peace to the Colonies. In his diary, 
he writes — ''March 6, 1766, Stamp Act repealed — 
Ohria Deo.'' 

Writing to Mr. Gillies in Aprils he says : — " I 
find I cannot do as I have done. But through 
infinite, free, and sovereign jnercy, I am enabled to 
ascend my Gk>8pel throne three or four times a week, 
and a glorious influence attends the Word. People 
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have indeed a hearing ear, but we want more 
preachers/' 

His letters were now dated from ''Tottenham 
Court/' so that he mast have removed from Moor* 
fields to the house adjoining that chapel. 

In June he was persuaded to try the chalybeate 
,pri^ near Brij: " A. My flri.h h«I c™. 
tinues/' he wrote, '' and the weather is too wet to 
trayel, I haye complied with the adyice of friends, 
and haye commenced a hot-well- water-drinker twice 
a-day. However, twice this week, at six in the 
morning, I have been enabled to call thirsty sonls 
to come and drink of the water of life freely/* 

A letter written in November gives the follow- 
ing account of his proceedings at this time : — 
" Dear Mr. F er is become a scandalous Totten- 
ham Court preacher. I trust he will come down 
into your parts baptized with the Holy Ghost as 
with fire. De-ar Mr. Eomaine hath been much 
owned in good Lady Huntingdon's chapel. Ill 
and hell-deserving I am to go there next week. . . . 
The shout of a King is yet heard in the Methodist 
camp. The glorious cry, 'What shall I do to be 
saved?' is frequently sounding in our ears. Had we 
more reproach, and were we more scandalous, more 
good would be done. Several promise well. Some 
say shibboleth with a good grace and very proper 
accent, others, as yet, can only say sibboleth. . . . 
A dear company of ministerial cast-outs are coming 
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to breakfast under my despised roof. It stinks too 
mach for worldlings." 

Daring his visit to Bath in November, be wsa 
far from well. " Batb air, I believe, will never 
agree with me long," he wrote. He preached 
once during the week to a very crowded congrega- 
tion, and on the following Sunday. " Such a nn- 
merous brilliant assembly of the mighty and nobis 
I never saw attend before," he says. " Every- 
thing is 80 promising that I was constrained to give 
notice of preaching again next Sunday. . . . Con- 
gregations have been very large and very solemn. 
Oh what Bethels hath Jesns given ue I . . . Methinka 
I long to break up fresh ground, and begin to begin 
to do something for Jesus." 

The winter was passed as usual, in London. 
On Sundays he preached at the chapel and tabernacle 
alternately. " My feeble hands are fnll of work," 
he wrote. " The shout of the King of kings is still 
amongst us, and bath been all the winter." 

In April, 1767, he visited Rodborongb. "As 
sweet a Groepel excursion as at any time," be wrote 
to Mr, Keen. " My new horse failed the first 
night, but through mercy we got here yesterday 
about seven in the evening. I was regaled with 
the company of some simple-hearted first-rate old 
Methodists of near thirty years' standing. Qod 
wiUing, I am to preach to-morrow morning, and 
have a general Sacrament on Friday evening. Per- 
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haps I may move after Sunday towards Walea^ but 
most be obliged^ I fear^ to take post horses. I 
care not so that I can ride post to heaven. Hearty 
love to all that are posting thither^ hoping mysrif 
to arrive first/' 

Whilst at Bodborough he preached twice in the 
fields to the great delight of Lady Huntingdon, who 
was staying in the neighbourhood, and went to 
hear him. 

Mr. Adams was supplying Whitefield's place in 
London : — ''Mr. Adams/' he writes to a friend, ''is but 
poorly, and wants a nurse. Perhaps before next Sun- 
day he may be married to a simple-hearted, plain, good 
creature, that hath waited upon him and the preachers 
near twenty years. She hath no fortune, but is one 
who I think will take care of and be obedient to him 
for Christ's sake." Mr. Adams married " the good 
Christian nurse," and preached the Sunday following 
from the text, " The Lord is my portion, saith my 
soul, therefore will I hope in him." " A good text," 
remarks Whitefield, " for a new married man ;" and 
I advised him on the next occasion of his preaching 
to choose for his text, " The Lord's portion is his 
people." 

Before starting on a tour into Wales, he wrote 
to Mr. Keen, who appears to have been his banker, 
" I am just setting off for Haverfordwest, in a poet 
chaise; and have therefore drawn upon you for 
twenty pounds. This is expensive, but it is for one 
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who hath promised not to send ua a war&re at oar 
own chaTycs ; " — a week Uter he wrote him as 
foUowB : — " I am jnst come from my field throne. 
Thousandfl and thousands attended hj eight in the 
morning. Life and light seemed to 6y all aronnd. 
On Tnesday, God wilhng, I am to preach at Wood- 
stock ; on Friday at Pembroke ; here (Haverford- 
west) again next Sunday by eight, and then for 

England Rooms are not so lofty or large, 

prospects not so pleasant, bedsteads not so easy, in 
these parts as in some places in or near London, 
bet all good enough for young and old pilgrims that 

have got good breath Who knows bnt 

preaching may be our grand catholicon again F 
This is good methodistical, thirty-year-old medi- 
cine. What a scene last Sunday, but I was quite 
worn down." 

For some time previons to this there had been 
much opposition to several young students at one 
of the colleges at Oxford, who, in imitation of 
their predecessors, Whitefield and Wesley, had been 
endeavouring to stir up a spirit of prayer unong 
their fellow-studeuts. The following letter was 
written by Whitefield to one of these persecuted 
students : — 

" I hope ere this comes to hand you will have 
tAken your second degree ; a good degree indeed, 
to be a preacher, a mobbed, perhaps a stoned 
preacher. Oh what an honour 1 How many prayen 
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will yon get when I read yonr letters at the taber- 
nacle ; and the prayers of so many dear children of 
God will do yon no hnrt I assure yon. When we 
are fighting with Amalek below^ it is good to have 
a Joshua praying for ns above. Jesus is our Joshua. 
Jesus is our intercessor. He lives to make inter- 
cession^ especially for his young soldiers. Yonder 
He sits ; whilst praying He reaches out a crown ; at 
this distance you may see written in capital letters^ 
' Vincente daho.^ All gift, a free gift ; though pur- 
chased by his precious blood. Tell Churchmen, tell 
Meetingers, tell the wounded, tell all of this ; tell 
them when you are young ; you may not live to be 
old ; tell them whilst you are an under-graduate ; you 
may be dead, buried, glorified, before you take a 
college degree ; tell those who would have you spare 
yourself, that time is short, that eternity is endless ; 
that the Judge is before the door. But I can no 
more ; the thought overwhelms us ; but with what ? 
with joy, joy unspeakable and full of glory. My 
poor prayers await you all — God bless you.'' 

Further details reached him which drew forth 
the following : — " It is late, but I must answer 
your request. The enclosed made me pity, smile, 
and rejoice; smile at the writer's worn-out sar- 
casms, pity his ignorance, and rejoice that you are 
thus called to be a martyr for our common Lord. 
Fear not, only go forwards : you know Jesus, and by 
preaching will know more. If you write [do so] with 
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all doference ; let bim know that Jcsua hath revealed 
Himaelf not only to yoa, bat tn yoa by his Spirit ; 
that you look apon those whom he is pleased to 
term deluded and fanatics as the excellent ones of 
the earth ; and that yon choose rather to suffer re- 
proach with them than to enjoy all the pleasures of 
sense, and all the preferments in the world." 

The students were next threatened with expal- 
sion unless they gave up extempore prayer, reading 
aloud, singing hymns, and exhorting one another in 
their private meetings. Whitefield, on being in- 
formed of this, wrote: — "Though quite ill, I mnst 
send yon a few lines. Go to Jesus ; learn to pray hke 
the threatened apostles, viz., 'And now. Lord, be- 
hold their threatenings,' etc. I am afraid they will 
only threaten. If an expulsion should be per- 
mitted, it will take place, I believe, only for a 
little time, and soon be repented of. Thousands of 
prayers were put np for you last Monday at Taber- 
nacle letter-day." 

Whitefield, however, was mistaken in thinking 
it was only a mere threat, for the expulsion took 
place the following year in all its severity; the 
leniency of the University towards himself and the 
Wesleya had ever been regretted, and its conse- 
queoces were too apparent to permit of a similar 
mistake being repeated. 

During the summer of 1 767 he visited North- 
ampton, Sheffield, Leeds, Newcastle, Thirak, and 
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Huddersfield. ''Let me enjoy myself^'^ he wrote to 
Mr. Keen, '' in my delightful itinerancy^ it ia good 
both for soul and body/' 

He was now able to preach in the open air oc- 
casionally ; " golden seasons/' he exclaims : travel- 
ling was found very fatiguing, ''but/' he adds, 
" comforts in the soul over-balance it. Every stage 
more and more convinces me that old Methodism is 
the thing." 

To another correspondent he wrote : " Oh to be 
instrumental in bringing some with us ! This ex- 
cursion, I trust, will be overruled for that blessed 
purpose. I have been enabled to go forth into the 
highways and hedges, into the lanes and streets 
of the towns and cities. Good old work, good old 
seasons. Help to praise Him whose mercy endu- 
re th for ever. Get honest Betty W to join in 

putting up a word for her poor old master." 

He returned to London in October. " Field and 
street preaching hath rather bettered than hurt 
me," he writes ; " I wish the city and want of riding 
may not hurt me. No nestling on this side 
Jordan. Heaven is the believer's only resting-place. 
There we shall not be disturbed." 

During the following winter he underwent con- 
siderable disappointment in reference to the in- 
tended college at Bethesda. A memorial had been 
presented, praying that a charter might be granted 
to the one enjoyed by the New Jersey College. 
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After considerable delay^ he was at length informed 
that the head of the college ought to be a member 
of the Church of England — a quaUfication not to be 
dispensed with — and that the public prayers should 
not be extempore, but the Liturgy of the Churchy 
or some other settled and established form. To this 
Whitefield would not agree, as the greater part of the 
contributions for its support came from Dissenters. 
It was, therefore, with regret that he was obliged to 
decide on making it a simple academy similar to the 
one at Philadelphia*. " I have no ambition,'^ he says 
in reply to the Archbishop of Canterbury, *' to be 
looked upon as the founder of a college; but I would 
fain act the part of an honest man, a disinterested 
minister of Jesus Christ, and a truly cathohc mode- 
rate presbyter of the Church of England.'^ 

This affair was attended with much trouble and 
annoyance, and he wrote to his old friend Mr. Keen^ 
'^ None but God knows what a concern hes upon me 
now in respect to Bethesda. Friends can guess and 
a little sympathize, and I thank them for it ; but the 
Friend of sinners alone can show what is to be done. 
At present, as to this particular, I walk in darkness 
and have no light. .... As another voyage, per- 
haps, may be the issue and result of all at last, 1 
would beg you and dear Mr. Hardy to let me have 
my papers and letters, that I may revise and dis- 
pose of them in a proper manner. This can do no 
hurt, come life, come death, or whether I stay at 
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home or go abroad. Thanks be to God for a dis- 
interested spirit I Though in helping others we 
fetter ourselves^ yet in the end all will be well." 

In December he again visited Bath and BristoL 
At the latter place he writes: — '^ Thousands went 
away on Sunday^ because they could not come in. 
Pray tell my wife that I intend doing myself the 
pleasure of dining at Tabernacle next Wednesday. 
"We shall come in the two days^ fast coach.^' On 
his birthday he writes as follows to Mr. Gillies : — 
'' I am now fifty-three years old. Did you ever hear 
of such a fifty-three years old barren fig-tree ? so 
much diggings so much dunging, and yet so little 
fruit.'* 

The winter was passed as usual in London. 
Though not able to preach so often as formerly, or 
write to his friends so frequently, yet his letters 
breathe still the same warmth of affection as ever. 
During the autumn he had been requested by the 
*' Society for Promoting Religious Knowledge among 
the Poor,*' one of very few religious societies at that 
time in existence, to preach the annual sermon, 
which he did at the Tabernacle, when a hundred 
and five pounds were coUected — a large sum in those 
days. Many went away for want of room, and a 
great number of Dissenting ministers were present . 
He afterwards dined with the Society at Drapers* 
Hall, where he was treated with great respect. 

In the summer of 1768 he made his fifteenth, 
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and, OS it prored, his last visit to Scotland. " It 
would delight you to see our Orpltan-hoose Park 
assembliea," he wrote to Mr. Keen from Bdiu> 
burgh : " as large, attentive, and affectionate as 
ever. Twenty-seven-year- old friends and spiritnal 
children remember the days of old : they are seeking 
after their first love, and there seems to be a stirring 
among the dry bones." To the Rev. Mr. Kinsman, 
of Plymouth, who was officiating for him in London, 
he wrote : — " My journey hither was certainly of 
God. Could I preach ten times a day, thousands 
and thousands would attend. I have been confined 
for a few days, but on Monday or Tuesday next I 
hope to mount my throne f^ain. .... I am here 
only in danger of being hugged to death. Friends 
of all ranks seem heartier and more friendly than 
ever. Ail is of grace. Grace ! grace ! .... I go 
on my old way, without turning to the right hand 
or to the lefl. Providence says every day, ' This is 
the way, walk ye in it.' " 

Whilst in Scotland, his popularity was as great 
as ever ; but he could no longer gratify his hearers 
so frequently as on former occasions. " I am 
80 worn down by preaching," he wrote to Mr. 
Kinsman, "that I have determined, God willing, 
to set off for London next Tuesday." 

He had only been absent a month or six weeks 
when, a few days after his return, Mrs. Whitefield, 
who had for some time been ailing, was aeised with 
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inflanunation^ whicli carried Her off in fire dajs. 
The only allusion to this melonolioly erent oocors in 
a letter to Mr. Jo88> a week after her deaths wherein 
he says^ '' Let us work while it is called to-day ; 
the late very unexpected breach is a fresh proof 
that the night cometh when no man can work/' 
By the death of his wife Whitefield became 
entitled to a sum of seven hundred pounds. 

Winter^ who resided with the Whitefields and 
was his travelling companion and assistant daring 
the last five years^ has stated that Whitefield was 
not happy in his wife, "l^ot/' he adds, ''that 
he intentionally made her unhappy^ for he always 
preserved great delicacy and decorum in his con- 
duct towards her^ but her death set his mind at 
liberty, for she certainly did not in all respects 
behave as she ought.'' There could have been 
little or no sympathy between them from the ontset^ 
and during the last few years of her life she no 
longer accompanied him in his tours abroad; but 
there is not a line or passage in any of his letters 
which seems to warrant Winter's conclusion. On 
the contrary^ Wbitefield invariably alluded to her 
with kindness and affection whenever her name 
was mentioned; and it is not a little remarkable, 
that in the three letters out of four he wrote to 
fnends from Edinburgh kind allusion was made to 
his wife; in one he writes: — '' Tender love to all, 
particularly to my dear wife; next post she may 
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expect to Hear from me.'' '' You do not mentian 
my wife, I sappose she is out of town ;" he says in 
another letter. And again^ when writing to the Rev. 
Mr. Tennant, he adds^ almost prophetically^ '' My 
wife is as well as can be expected. Both descend* 
ing in order to ascend 

' Where lin and pain and torrow ceaie, 
And all u ealm and joj and peace.' " 

These and similar passages which oonld be mnlti- 
plied, serve to show that the impression abroad^ 
traceable entirely to the paragraph from Winter, 
already quoted, was not altogether a correct one. 
He has been blamed for preaching her ftmeral 
sermon, which he did fit)m Romans viii. 20, five 
days after her death, but those who have read thns 
far of Whitefield's life must have observed how com- 
pletely every worldly consideration was set aside for 
the preacliing of the Gospel ; and if domestic events 
were occasionally a fruitful source of amplification, 
the tenderest ties could also be made by him sub- 
servient to his Master's interest. 

The end of August Whitefield was called upon by 
Lady Huntingdon to go into South Wales in order 
to assist at the opening of the Trevecca College, 
which she had instituted for the purpose of 
training up young men for the ministry. He had 
a return of his old disorder whilst there, but mm 
not prevented, he says, from preaching the nn- 
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searchable riches of Christ Jesus. '' What we haswe 
seen and felt at the college is unspeakable^^' he 
wrote to Mr. Keen ; and in his memorandnin book 
he inserted the following: — '' August 24, 1768, 
opened good Lady Huntingdon's chapel and college. 
Preached from Exod. xx. 24. August 25, gave an 
exhortation to the students in the college chapel 
from Luke i. 15. Sunday, August 28, preached in 
the court before the college, the congregation con- 
sisting of some thousands, from 1 Cor. iii. 11. 

He returned to London in September and heard 
of the death of his friend and occasional assistant, 
Mr. Middleton^ who^ as Whitefield expressed it, '' was 
thus made perfectly whole/' Middleton left foor 
onphans destitute, for whom a subscription was 
opened at the Tabernacle. ^'Li the midst of his 
torturing pain,'' says Whitefield, " he was asked by 
his daughter how he was ; he answered, ' A heaven 
upon earth.' Soon after he fell asleep in Jesus." 

Whitefield remained in London during the winter, 
and now began to make preparations for going to 
Georgia. The affairs at Bethesda still caused him 
care and anxiety. '^ Not one prize as yet among 
all the young relations I have endeavoured to pro- 
vide for there," he says despondingly. 
• • Somewhat recovered in the spring of 1769, he 
was able to mount his *' Gospel throne " more 
fipequently. Lady Huntingdon's societies were now 
much frequented by the aristocracy. '' I hear some 
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more coronets are likely to be laid at the Bedeemer's 
feet/' he wrote in April ; '^ his work prospers in the 
hands of the elect Countess.'^ During the months 
of April and May he visited, for the last time, the 
scenes of his early gospel triumphs at Elingswood, 
and took an affectionate leave of the colliers, with 
whom, thirty years ago, he first became acquainted. 
It was a fit and proper close to his life of labour 
and love in England that the class who first wel- 
comed him as a field preacher should also be among 
the last whom he addressed in the open air ; ere 
that voice, which could make itself heard to the 
remotest comer of the assembled thousands, should 
be heard no more. After leaving Kingswood he 
proceeded to other places in Gloucestershire, and met 
with great receptions everywhere. "At Frome," 
he says, "we had a blessed day in the fields; 
thousands attended, all more than solemn. At Bod- 
burgh I have been enabled to preach five times ; it 
is good to go into the highways and hedges. Field 
preaching! field preaching for ever! Never was 
this place so endeared to me as at this visit. Old 
friends I old Gospel wine I and the great Governor 
ordering to fill to the brim.'' 

Having now no further hindrances, the chapel 
and tabernacle being provided for, he set to work 
vigorously to prepare for his voyage to America; 
this accomplished, he took farewell of his friends 
in August, not as formerly, however, by personal 
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intenriews. '' Talk not of taidng a personal leara,^ 
he wrote to Mr. Adams. "Paul could stand a 
whippings bat not a weeping fiurewell. Mj heart 
and hands are foU. What a letter-night last 
Thursday evening! — a night much to be remem* 
bered/' Early in September he went on board 
the f' Friendship/' but they were detained in the 
Downs for nearly a month by contrary winds^ dnr^ 
ing which he had frequent opportunities of preadi- 
ing on shore at different places on the coast. In 
a journal which he kept^ the following extracts 
occur: — 

''Saturday^ September 2. — Had a most awful 
parting season at Tottenham Court Chapel Sacra- 
ment last Sunday morning ; the sermon from Gen. 
xxviii. 12 j and the same at Tabernacle, which 
was more than full, on Wednesday morning at seven 
o'clock. This day dined at my worthy, &st, and 
tried friend, Mr. Keen's ; and having comfortably 
settled and left all my outward concerns in his 
hands, I took an affectionate leave, and, in company 
with some dear friends, this evening reached Ghraves- 
end, where others met us. We supped and con- 
versed together in some degree, I trust, like per- 
sons who hoped ere long to sit down together at the 
marriage-feast of the supper of the Lamb. Hasten, 
O Lord, that wished-for time ! 

" Sunday, September 3. — Preached this morning 
at the Methodist Tabernacle from John xiii. 32. 
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The oongpregation was not very large ; but Gk>d gave 
me great freedom of speech^ and made it indeed a 
house of Gk>d and gate of heaven. In the afternoon 
I preached in the market-place to a much larger, 
but not more devout auditory. In the outskirts, as 
might be most naturally expected, some were a little 
noisy ; but a great body was very attentive, and I 
was enabled to lift up my voice like a trumpet. The 
remainder of the evening was spent, as the night 
before, with my Christian London friends, who with 
me rejoiced at the opportunity of a parting at a 
market-plaoe-preaching. 

'' Monday, September 4. — ^Had my dear Christiaa 
firiends on board to breakfast with me this morning. 
Conversation was sweet, but parting bitter. ' What 
mean you,' said the apostle, ' to weep and break my 
heart 7' However, through infinite mercy, I was 
helped to bear up, and after their departure the 
Divine presence made up the loss of all, even with 
new creature comforts. Lord, if this Divine presence 
go not with and accompany me all the way, for thy 
infinite mercy's sake suffer me not to go one step 
further 1 

* But I beliera thj promiM^ Lord : 
Oh help my unbelief I' 

^'Tuesday, September 5. — ^The captain not com* 
ing down as was expected, we did not weigh anchor 
until this morning's ebb. The winds being con- 
trary and the weather hazy, we did not arrive in ilM 
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■Downs till tiie Friday following. I had an oppor- 
tunity of conversing a little with the pilot and 
steerage passengers. All attended Divine worship 
very orderly^ and thanked me for my offer of lending 
them books and giving them what assistance lay in 
my power towards making their voyage comfort- 
able. 

''Tuesday^ September 12. — Preached last Son- 
day morning to my little flock on boards and was 
most agreeably surprised to-day with a kind^ un- 
expected visit from the Bev. Dr. (ribbons. 

" Wednesday, September 13. — ^I went on shore, 
and attended on an ordination solemnity at the dis- 
senting meeting. Several ministers ofliciated. 
Several very important questions were asked and 
answered before, and a solemn charge given after, 

imposition of hands The ordination being 

over, at the desire of the ministers and other gen- 
tlemen I went and dined with them Being 

informed that many were desirous to hear me preach, 
I willingly complied; and I trust some seed was 
sown the same evening at Deal which, by God's 
blessing, will spring up to life eternal. The people 
of Deal seemed very civil, and some came to me 
who had not forgotten my preaching to them and 
their deceased friends and parents thirty-two years 
ago. 

" Friday, September 1 5. — I had received most 
pressing invitations to visit Samsgate many 
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weeks ago. These were now repeated by many of 
that place ; so there was no resisting their impor* 
tunity. We reached Ramsgate about two^ took 
some refreshment, and there I preached about four^ 
not to a very large, but an attentive and affected 
auditory. . . . The people's behaviour here was 
so undissembledly generous, frank, genteel, and 
Christian, that I know not where I have been more 
pleased and delighted. Being quite uneasy lest by 
staying longer I should be unready if the wind 
should turn favourable, I went early on Sunday 
morning to Deal, and from thence immediately on 
board, and preached in the afternoon. This morning 
came a surreptitious copy of my Tabernacle farewell 
sermon, taken, as the shorthand writer professes, 
verbatim. But surely he is mistaken. The whole 
is so injudiciously paragraphed, and so wretchedly 
unconnected, that I owe no thanks to the mis- 
guided, though, it may be, well meant, zeal of the 
writer and publisher, be they who they wilL But 
such conduct is an unavoidable tax upon popularity. 
And all that appear for Jesus Christ and his blessed 
Gospel must, like their Master, expect to suffer from 
the false fire of professing friends as well as secret 
malice of avowed enemies. However, if any one 
sentence is blessed to the conviction of one sinner 
or the edification of any saint, I care not what 
becomes of my character. 

*' Monday, September 25. — ^Weighed anchor 
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last Tuesday mornings wiih. a small^ fikToarable gale 
and fine weather ; bat it proved only a very trui- 
sient one^ for by the time we got to Fairlee tbe 
wind backened^ clouds gathered^ very yiolent gales 
succeeded^ and for several days we were so toased, 
that after coming over against Brighthelmstone the 

captain^ rightly judging^ tnmed back, and anchored 
over against New Romsey and Dongeness. Lord, 
in thine own time Thou wilt give the winds a com- 
mission to carry ns forward towards onr desired 
port!" 

Whitefield took Mr. Winter with him to act as 
secretary and assistant preacher^ and a Mr. Wright, 
whom he had engaged to superintend the erection 
of the additional buildings to the intended collie 
at Bethesda ; also, a servant named Smith. '' Still 
we are prisoners/' he writes to Mr. Keen, Septem- 
ber 28. '' I am sadly off for want of white bis- 
coit ; but God will supply every want. The boat is 
going that came off with some eatables. Adi^i ! 
Tender love to all.'' This appears to have been the 
last letter he wrote before leaving the ChanneL 
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CHAPTER X33. 

Arm a voyage of two months, WMtefield once 
more reached the shorea of America, from whence he 
waa deetined iieTer again to set sail for Eiogland. On 
the 30th November, 1769, when within ten miles of 
Charleston, he wrote to Mr. Keen as follows : — " We 
have bad a long, and in sereral respects a tiTing 
paasage. This day we first saw land; came over the 
bar on the 28th instant, and should hare been at 
Charleston that evening, bnt our ship was too light 
to obey the helm. We had Uie mortification of seeing 
ten sailing in before us, and were ever since left in 
jeopardy. Surely Satan foresees some signal good 
attending this voyage. In the midst of all, blessed 
be God I we have had plenty of oatward things ; and 
I am in better health than at the end of any voyage 
I have made for some years. Mr. Smith hath really 
behaved well, and been very handy and attentive. 
The same may be eaid of Mr. Winter. We have 
been like tbe three children in the fiery fnmace; 
bat the Son of God hath been, and is, oh amasing 
grace I still with ns." The day following they 
reached Charleston, when Whitefield added ths 
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following postscript : — ^' Blessed be God, a pflofc- 
boat came yesterday alongside^ and brought ns 
hither in safety^ to our unspeakable comfort in the 
evening. Our reception was hearty, or heartier than 
ever. Grace I grace I The ship is not yet come 
up. Blessed be God, I am brave and well, and am 
to preach this afternoon. We have been delivered 
out of great jeopardy. You will say so when yon 
receive ftirther particulars." 

The following entry in his memorandnm-book 
explains the dangerous position they had been in 
more fully : — " For the last week (November, 1 769) 
we were beating about our port, within sight of it, 
and continued for two days in five-fathom hole just 
over the bar — a dangerous situation, as the wind 
blew hard, and our ship, like a young Christian for 
want of more ballast, would not obey the helm ; but 
through infinite mercy on November 30th, a pilot* 
boat came and took us safe ashore to Charleston, 
after being on board almost thirteen weeks. Praise 
the Lord, my soul ! Oh to begin to be a Christian 
and minister of Jesus ! " 

He remained at Charleston about ten days, 
preaching every other day. *' So much company 
crowds in," he wrote, " that, together with my 
preaching every other day, etc., I have scarce the 
least leisure. Blessed be God, I have already met 
with some fruits of my feeble labours in this plaoe*^ 
an earnest, I hope, of good things to come.'' He 
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reacted SaTaonah late in December, aod stayed 
with his friend Habersham, who was now Secretary 
to the proviDce, where he remained until early in 
January, 1770, when he left for Bethesda. " Every- 
thing," he wrote on his arrival, " exceeds my most 
Banguine expectations, and the increase of the colony 
is almost incredible." During his absence two wings 
had been added to the orphan-bouse ; " all admire 
the work already done," he says in continuation. 
" In a few months the top stone will be brought 
forth, I trust, with shouting. Were you to see 
what lasting foundation is laying for the support 
and education of many yet unbom, you would smile. 
TMii prospect makes Georgia and Bethesda to more 
than smile." 

Shortly after his arrival, he was gratified by re- 
ceiving a visit irom the Assembly, accompanied by the 
Governor of the province. They all attended Divine 
service in the chapel of the orphan-house, and after- 
wards dined with him. The following notice of thia 
event appeared in the" Georgia Gazette" shortly after: 
— " Savannah, January 31, 1770. — Last Sunday his 
Excellency the Governor, Council, and Assembly, 
having been invited by the Rev. George Whitefield, 
attended at Divine service in the chapel of the orphan- 
house academy, where prayers were read by the itev. 
Mr. Ellington, and a very suitable sermon was 
preached by the Rev. Mr. Whitefield from Zechariah 
iv. 1 0, ' Forwhobath despised the day of small thisgaT' 
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to the general satisfaction of the auditory; in wUdi 
he took occasion to mention the many diacoiimge* 
ments he had met with, well known to many them 
in carrying on this institution for upwards of thirty 
years past, and the present promising prospect of its 
future more extensive usefdness. After divine aer- 
▼ice, the company were very politely entertained 
with a handsome and plentiful dinner; and were 
greatly pleased to see the useful improvements 
made in the house, the two additional wings tor 
apartments for students, one hundred and fifty feet 
each in length, and other lesser buildings in so much 
forwardness, and the whole executed with taste and 
in a masterly manner; and being sensible of the 
truly generous and disinterested benefactions de- 
rived to the province through his means, ihej 
expressed their gratitude in the most respectfbl 
terms/' 

But, alas, for all human schemes and calcnla* 
tions ! Bethesda survived the founder a brief inter- 
val only, for a fire accidentally broke out, and all 
was destroyed, no attempt being made to restore it. 
He was, however, mercifuUy spared from witness, 
ing this ; and when he left in April, never more to 
return, he describes it as the happiest spot in the 
world. ''How gladly,'* he says, ''would many 
be to see our Gbshen, our Bethel, our Bethesda ! 
Never did I enjoy such domestic peace, com- 
tart, sad joy during my whole pilgrimage. It is 
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anspeakable ; it is full of gloiy. Pe&ce onntterable 
attends oar paths, and a pleaaing prospect con- 

tinnallf rising to onr view I go nortliwarcl, 

bat am persaaded, as the orphan-hoose is now 
altered, I ahoald be cooler liere daring the siuamer 
heat than at any other place I know of. We enjoy 
a little heaven upon earth here, Betheeda I my 
Peniel. My happiness is inconceivable. Blessed 
be God, I waa never better at this aeason of die 
year — never more comfortable in my soul. Happy 
Bethesda I Never did I spend each a comfortable 
domestic winter as the last." 

Before leaving he made arrangements for patting 
the institution on a permanent and solid basis : ap- 
pointing trastees or wardens, six of whom were in 
Charleston, and about twenty in London, Eidin- 
bai^h, and Olasgow, most of these, however, wer« 
merely honorary. 

He reached Philadelphia by sea in Hay, having 
been twelve days on the voyage. The same evening 
of his arrival he preached to a large congregation, and 
again on the following morning. " More and more 
in love with a pilgrim life than ever," he writes to 
his London triends at the chapel and tabernacle. 

He remained nearly a month at Philadelphia, from 
whenoe he wrote to a friend in England aa follows :— 
"PalpitB,hearts,and affections seem to be as open and 
enloi^ed towards me as ever. A wide and effectual 
door, I troMi, hath been opened in this ci^. Peopk 
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of all ranks flock as much as ever. ImpreasioiiB are 
made on many^ and I trust they will abide. To aU 
the episcopal churches, as well as most of the other 
places of worship, I have free access. My bodily 
health is preserved, and notwithstanding I preach 
twice on the Lord's day and three or four times a 
week besides^ yet I am rather better than I have 
been for many years. This is the Lord's doing. 
To the long-sufiering, never-failing Lord be all the 
glory.*' 

In another letter, written three weeks later, he 
says : — " This leaves me just returned from a hun* 
dred and fifty miles' circuit, in which, blessed be 
God, I have been enabled to preach every day. So 
many new as well as old doors are open, and so many 
invitations sent from various quarters, that I know 
not which way to turn myself. However, at present 
I am bound for New York, and so on further north- 
ward. Help me to praise Him whose mercy en- 
dureth for ever. As yet, I am enabled to ride and 
travel cheerfully. The heat is not greater than 
yours in England. Cease not to stir up all to per- 
severe in praying for me." 

From New York he wrote in great spirits to his 
London friends : — " I have been here a week, and 
have been enabled to preach four times, and am to 
repeat the delightful task this evening. Congrega- 
tions are rather larger than ever. You will see by 
the enclosed packet what numerous invitations fix>m 
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every quarter I am daily receiving. Blessed be God, 
I have been strengthened to itinerate and preach 
daily for some time. Next week I purpose to go 
to Albany. From thence, perhaps, to the Onoida 
Indians. There is to be a large Indian congress. 
Perhaps I may not see Georgia till Christmas. 
XiOrd Jesns, direct my going in thy way. The heat 
begins now to be a little intense, bat through mercy 
I am enabled to bear up bravely." 

In this his last circuit, his energieB seem more 
than ever in fall Tigonr. Aiter staying two or 
three weeks in New York he proceeded on a tour 
embracing a district which extended over a distance 
of five hundred miles, and returned again to New 
York, from whence he wrote the following account 
to Mr. Keen : — " Since my last I have been above a 
five hundred miles' circuit ; and have been enabled to 
preach and travel through the heat of the day. 
The congregations have been very large, attentive, 
and affected, particularly at Albany, Schenecdady, 
Great Barrington, Norfolk, Salisbury, Sharon, 
Powkeepsy, etc. Last night I returned hither, and 
hope to set out for Boston in two or three days. Oh 
what a new scene of usefulness is opening in various 
ports of this new world 1 All fresh work where 1 
have been. The Divine inflnence hath been as at 
the first; invitationa crowd npon me, both from 
ministers and people, from many quarters. A very 
peculiar proTidenoe led me tat^y to a place where 
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a horse-stealer was executed ; thonmMids attended. 
The poor criminal had sent me sereral letten 
hearing I was in the country. The sheriff allowed 
him to come and hear a sermon under an adjacent 
tree. Solenm^ solemn. After^ being hy himself 
about an hour^ I walked half-a-mile with him to the 
gallows. His heart had been softened before my 
first visit. He seemed full of solid^ divine oonaola* 
tions. An instructive walk. I went up with him 
into the cart. He gave a short exhortation. I then 
stood upon the coffin, added, I trust^a word in seaaon^ 
prayed, gave the blessing, and took my leave. 
Effectual good, I hope, was done to the hearers and 
spectators.^' 

During August and part of September, White- 
field preached at Boston and in the nei^hbonr- 
hood : — " People are so importunate for my stay in 
these parts,'' he wrote to Bethesda on September 1 7, 
'' that I fear it will be impracticable to come to 
Bethesda at present/' 

A little less than a fortnight was to elapse from 
the date of the above ere the summons home to join 
his Master was to reach him ; a slight intimation of 
which he now received and mentions in the letter 
to Mr. Wright at Bethesda, wherein he says: — 
'' Two or three evenings ago I was taken in the 
night with a violent lax, attended with retching 
and shivering, so that I was obliged to retom 
fipom Newbury^ but through infinite mercy I am 
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restored, and to-morrow morning hope to begin 
again/' 

A week later, Whitefield wrote Ids last letter, 
namely, on the 28rd September. It was to his old 
friend Mr. Keen, agd written from Portsmouth in 
New Hampshire : — " Your letters of May 2nd and 
22nd came to hand. . . . Before I left Boston on Fri- 
day afternoon, I left a large packet in the hands of a 
young man who promised to deUver it to you safely. 
By this time I thought to be moving southward ; 
but never was greater importunity used to detain 
me longer in these northern parts. Poor New Eng- 
land is much to be pitied ; Boston people most of 
all. How fSdsely misrepresented I What a mercy 
that our Christian charter cannot be dissolved I'*' 
Blessed be Gt>d for an unchangeable Jesus ! You 
will see by the many invitations what a door is 
opened for preaching his everlasting Gk>spel. 1 was 
so ill on Friday that I could not preach, though 
thousands were waiting to hear. Well, the day of 
release will shortly come ; but it does not seem yet ; 
for by riding sixty miles I am better, and hope to 
pi^each here to-morrow. I trust my blessed Master 
will accept of these poor efforts to serve Him. Oh 
for a warm heart ! Oh to stand fast in the faith, to 
quit ourselves like men, and be strong I May this 
be the happy experience of you and yonrs. Still 

• In AUanon to the difpntet between Engluid and her Ooloiiict 
wbieh led to the War of Independence. 
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pray and praise. I am so poorly and so engaged, 
when able to preachy that this nrnst apolog^ize for not 
writing to more friends ; it is quite impractiGable. 
Hoping to see all dear friends about the time pro- 
posed^ and earnestly desiring a cpntinued intereet in 
all your prayers^ I must hasten to subscribe mjBfif, 
my dear^ very dear sir. 

Less than the least of all, O. W.'' 

From the 17th to the 20th of September, 
according to Gillies, Whitefield was engaged in 
preaching at Boston. The day following he set out 
on a tour eastward. '^ He preached at Portsmouth 
on the 23rd, and continued A*om that to the 29th, 
preaching every day, although pretty much indis- 
posed. On Saturday morning he set out for Boston, 
but before he came to Newbury Port, where he had 
engaged to preach the next morning, he was im- 
portuned to preach by the way at Exeter. At this 
last place he preached in the open air to accommo- 
date the multitudes that came to hear him, no house 
being able to contain them."* He continued his dii»- 
courso for nearly two hours, and was greatly fatigued 
in consequence. This was the last sermon he 
ever preached, and it was an appropriate finale 
that he who in modem times had initiated field 
preaching should close his labours almost in the 
very act of appealing to the thousands assembled 
under the canopy of heaven. There stood the 

• OilliM* life of the Bct. George Wbiteiield. 
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great field preacher, pale and exhausted, after a 
ride on horseback, in the heat of the day, with 
all his intense love for souls, his iDdomitable 
zeal, his neglect of himself or of consequences 
— cold and heat, sickness and pain, hinderances 
of enemies and discooragement of friends — all 
counted as dross so that he might hold ap a 
crucified Saviour to perishing millions. It was an 
appropriate close to his glorious career — stamped 
as it had been with the indubitable approval of 
his divine Master,— ere be should go hence and 
be no more seen, that this his last sermon was 
addressed to the descendants of those Puritans 
who, a hundred and fifty years ago, had landed 
within a few miles of the spot he was now preach- 
ing Irom. 

"He rose from his seat," said an eye witness, "and 
stood erect. His appearance alone was a powerful 
sermon. The thinness of his visage, the paleness 
of his countenance, the evident struggling of the 
heavenly spark in a decayed body for utterance, 
were all deeply interesting ; the spirit was willing, 
bnt the flesh was dying. In this situation he re- 
mained several minutes unable to speak. He then 
said : — ' I will wait for the gracious assistance of 
God, for He will, I am certain, assist me once more 
to speak in his name.' He then delivered perhaps 
one of his best sermons; the latter part remem- 
bered was as follows : — ' I go, I go to a rest pre- 
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pared ; my sun has arisen, and by and from hevren 
has given light to many ; 'tis now about to set tar 

no, it cannot be, but 'tis to rise to the seniih of 

immortal glory. I haye oatlived many on earth, but 
they cannot outUve me in heaven ; many shall liye 
when this body is no more, but then — oh, thonght 
divine — ^I shall be in a world where time, age, sick- 
ness, and sorrow are unknown 1 My body fkils, my 
spirit expands ; how willingly would I live for ever 
to preach Christ ! but I die to be with Him. How 
brief — comparatively brief — ^has been my life com* 
pared with the vast labours which I see before me, 
yet to be accomplished ; but if I leave now, while so 
few care about heavenly things, the Ood of peace 
will surely visit you I' After the sermon was 
over, he mounted his horse and rode to Newbury 
Port to the house of his iriend, the Rev. Mr. Parsons." 
The fatigue he had undergone, however, was too 
much for him. What took place after his arrival is 
best told in the words of his servant, Ridiard 
Smith:— "On Saturday, September 29, 1770, Mr. 
Whiteiield rode from Portsmouth (New England) 
to Exeter, fifteen miles, in the morning, and preached 
there to a very great multitude in the fields. It is 
remarkable that before he went out to preach that 
day, which proved to be his last sermon, Mr. 
Clarkson, sen., observing him more uneasy than 
usual, said to him, ' Sir, you are more fit to go to 
bed than to preach -/ to which Mr. Whitefield an* 
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swered^ ' Trae^ sir/ but taming aside, he clasped his 
hands together, and looking up, spoke : ' Lord Jesus, 
I am weary in thy work, but not of thy work. If 
I have not yet finished my course, let me go and 
speak for thee once more in the fields, seal thy 
truth, and come home and die/ The text he 
preached from was 2 Cor. xiii. 6. He dined at Cap* 
tain Gillman's. 

'^ After dinner Mr. Whitefield and Mr. Parsons 
rode to Newbury. I did not get there till two 
hours after them. I found them at supper. I 
asked Mr. Whitefield how he felt himself after 
his journey. He said, ' he was tired, therefore 
he supped early, and would go to bed.' He ate 
a very little supper, talked but little, asked Mr. 
Parsons to discharge the table and perform family 
duty, and then retired upstairs. He said, ' that he 
would sit and read till I came to him,' which I did 
as soon as possible, and found him reading in the 
Bible, with Dr. Watts' Psalms lying open before 
him. He asked me for some water gruel, and took 
about half his usual quantity, and kneeling down 
by the bedside, closed the evening with prayer. 
Afi^er a little conversation he went to restj and slept 
till two in the morning, when he awoke me and 
asked for a little cyder. He drank about a wine- 
glassftil. I asked him how he felt, for he seemed 
to pant for breath. He told me ' his asthma was 
coming on him again. I must have two or three 
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days' rest. Two or tliree days' riding, without preftdip 
ing, would set me up again/ Soon after he asiked 
me to put the window up a little higher, for, said 
he, ^ I cannot breathe, but I hope I shall be better 
by and by; a good pulpit sweat to-day may give 
me relief — I shall be better after preaching/ I said 
to him I wished he would not preach so often. He 
replied, ' I had rather wear out than rust out/ I 
then told him I was afraid he took cold in preaching 
yesterday. He said, ' he thought he had f and then 
sat up in the bed and prayed that Gk>d woold be 
pleased to bless his preaching where he had been, 
and abo bless his preaching that day, that more 
souls might be brought to Christ, and prayed for 
direction whether he should winter at Boston or 
hasten to the southward, prayed for a blesfdng on 
his Bethesda College, and his dear family there, for 
tabernacle and chapel congregations, and all his 
connections on the other side the water, and 
then laid him down to sleep again. This was nigh 
three o'clock. At a quarter past four he waked and 
said, ^ My asthma, my asthma is coming on again. 
I wish I had not given out word to preach at Havers- 
hill on Monday. I don't think I shall be able, bot 
I shall see what a day will bring forth. If I am no 
better to-morrow, I will take a two or three daya' 
ride.' He then desired me to warm him a little 
gruel, and in breaking the fire-wood, I waked Mr. 
Parsons, who, thinking I knocked for him, rose and 
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came in. He went to Mr. Whitefield's bedside, and 
asked him how he felt himself. He answered, ' I am 
almost suffocated — I can scarce breathe— my asthma 
quite chokes me.' I was then not a little surprised 
to hear how quick, and with what difficulty, he drew 
his breath. He got out of bed and went to the open 
window for air. This was exactly at five o'clock. I 
went to him, and for the space of five minutes I saw 
no danger, only that he had a great difficulty in 
breathing, as I had often seen before. Soon after- 
wards he turned himself to me and said, 'I am 
dying.' I said, ' I hope not, sir.' He ran to the other 
window panting for breath, but could get no relief. 
It was agreed I should go for Dr. Sawyer, and on 
my coming back, I saw death in his face, and he 
again said, ' I am dying.' His eyes were fixed, his 
under lip drawing inward every time he drew breath : 
he went towards the window, and we offered him 
some warm wine with layender drops which he 
refused. I persuaded him to sit down in the chair 
and have his cloak on ; he consented by a sign, but 
could not speak. I then offered him the glass of 
warm wine ; he took half of it, but it seemed as if 
it would have stopped his breath entirely. In a 
little time he brought up a considerable quantity 
of phlegm. I then began to haye some small hopes. 
Mr. Parsons said he thought Mr. Whitefield breathed 
more freely than he did and would recover. I said, 
' No, sir, he is certainly dying.' I was continually 
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employed in taking the phlegm out of his moa& 
with a handkerchief^ and bathing his temples wiA 
dropsi mbbing his wrists^ etc., to giye him relief if 
possible^ but all in yain ; his hands and feet were 
cold as clay. When the doctor came in and saw 
him in the chair leaning on my breast, he felt his 
pulse and said, ' He is a dead man.' Mr. Parsons 
said, ' I do not believe it ; you most do something, 
doctor.' He said ' I cannot — ^he is now near his 
last breath.' And indeed so it was, for he fetched 
but one gasp, and stretched out his feet and brea&ed 
no more. This was exactly at six o'clock. We con- 
tinued rubbing his legs and hands and feet with 
warm cloths, and bathed him with spirits for some 
time, but all in yain. I then put him into a warm 
bed, the doctor standing by, and often raised him 
upright, continued mbbing him, and putting spirits 
to his nose for an hour, till all hopes were gone. 
The people came in crowds to see him. I begged 
the doctor to shut the door. 

^^The Rev. Mr. Parsons, at whose house my 
dear master died, sent for Captain Fetcomb and 
Mr. Boadman, and others of his elders and 
deacons, and they took the whole care of the 
burial upon themselves, prepared the vault and 
sent and invited the bearers. Many ministers of 
all persuasions came to the house of the Rev. Mr. 
Parsons, where several of them gave a very par- 
tionlar account of their first awakening under his 
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mmistry^ seyeral years ago, and also of many in 
their congregations that, to their knowledge^ under 
QoA, owed their conversion wholly to his ooming 
^unong them, often repeating the blessed seasons 
they had enjoyed under his preaching, and all said 
that this last visit was attended with more power 
than any other, and that all opposition fell before 
him. Then one and another of them would pity and 
pray for his dear tabernacle and chapel congrega- 
tions, and it was truly affecting to hear them bemoan 
America and England^s loss. Thus they continued 
for two hours conversing about his great usefulness, 
and praying that (xod would scatter his gifts and 
drop his mantle among them. When the corpse 
was placed at the foot of the pulpit, close to the 
vault, the Rev. D. Rogers made a very affecting 
prayer, and openly confessed that^ under Gtod, he 
owed his conversion to the labours of that dear man 
of God whose precious remains now lay before them. 
Then he cried out, ' O my Cither, my father !' then 
stopped and wept, as though his heart would break, 
and the people weeping all through the place. Then 
he recovered and finished his prayer and sat down 
and wept. Then one of the deacons gave out that 
hymn, ^ Why do we mourn departing friends?' 
some of the people weeping, some singing, and so 
on alternately. The Rev. Mr. Jewel preached a 
funeral discourse and made an affectionate address 
to his brethren to lay to heart the death of that 
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osefiil man of Gk>d^ begging that he and they might 
be upon their watch-tower and endeavour to follow 
hia blessed example. The corpse was then put into 
the yaolt^ and all conclnded with a short prayer and 
dismission of the people^ who went weeping throogb 
the streets to their respectiye places of abode/^ 
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CHAPTER XXn. 



It ma; not have escaped the reader's notice to bare 
observed how freqaently, when contemplating hiq 
own death, Whitefield expressed the hope that 
when his time came he might be found occupied in 
his beloved employment of field preaching. It will 
also be recollected that many years ago, when speak- 
ing of the sudden death of old Mr. Cole, who died 
shortly after leaving the pnlpit, he exclaimed, " O 
blessed God, if it is thy holy will, may my exit be 
like his!" Another wish he oftien also expressed, 
namely, that his sufferings might be short and his 
dismission sudden. It had been his constant desire 
that his worldly affairs should always be so ordered 
that when death came he shoold " have nothing to 
do but to die." These desires of his heart were ^1 
fulfilled in a remarkable manner. The aflairs of the 
orphan-house had been settled and placed on a 
footing that no longer required his supervision. 
The sound of his voice in the open field had scarce 
died away before he was called into his Master's 
preeence, and the wish that his pilgrim life should 
close with but little of homan nifferiiig was gratified 
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to the yery letter, for his closing scene was but 
of few moments' duration. 

His remains were interred at Newboiy Port, 
near Boston, in the spot he had often expressed a 
wish to be buried if his death took place near 
enough to make it practicable. It was a vaalt in 
front of the pulpit in Newbury Port Chapel^ from 
the pulpit of which he had so often sent forth the 
message of the Gt)spel of peace. 

The following is Gillies' account of the fimeral, 
which took place a few days after his decease : — '* At 
one o'clock all the bells of the town were tolled for 
half -an hour, and all the vessels in the harbour gave 
their proper signals of mourning. At two o'clock 
the bells tolled a second time. At three the 
bells called to attend the funeral. The Rev. Dr. 
Samuel Haven of Portsmouth, the Rev. Messrs. 
Rogers of Exeter, Jewel and Chandler of Rowley, 
Mr. Parsons of Newbury Port, and Mr. Bass, 
were pall bearers. The procession was from the 
Rev. Mr. Parsons', where Mr. Whitefield died. 
Mr. Parsons and his family, together with many 
other respectable persons, followed the corpse 
in mourning. The procession was one mile in 
length. The body was carried into the Presbyterian 
church, and placed on the bier in the broad alley, 
when the Rev. Mr. Rogers offered up a prayer in 
the presence of about six thousand persons within 
ihe walla of the building, while many thousands 
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were ontaide, not being able to find odmittAQce. 
Tlien the third hymn of the second book of Dr. 
Watte' Spiritual Songs was Bung by the congre- 
gation. After this the corpse was put into a new 
tomb before Mr. ParBona' pnlpit, which Uie gentle- 
men of the congregation had prepared for that par- 
pose ; and before it was sealed, the Bev. Mr. Jewel 
gave a suitable exhortation." 

The news of his death cast a gloom throaghout 
America, wherever his name was known. At 
Savannah the legialative body of the province 
ordered the parish cbu^;h to be hung with black 
(doth, and the same was done at Philadelphia in one 
of the chm^hes of that city. The news of his de- 
cease reached London on the 5th of November fol- 
lowing, by the same ship which brooght AVliiteSeld'a 
last letter to his friend Keen ; and it was notified to 
the congregations at Moorfields and Tottenham 
Conrt Road Chapels on the following evening. In 
both places of worship the palpita were hmig with 
black cloth. Fnneral sermons, as a matter of course, 
followed ; a practice more common a hundred years 
ago than now. From many pulpits, both in the 
Old and New World, eloquent addresses were deli- 
vered during the following six months. In America, 
those by Mr. Edwards, Dr. Pemberton of Boston, 
(he Rev. J. Smith of Charleston, and Mr. Parsons of 
Newbury Port, were especially prominent ; of those 
in England, the aermonB of Ronutine, Jobs Newton, 
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Bey. S. Brewer of Stepney, Dr. Gibbons, Dr. 
Trotter, Rev. Mr. Maddan, and the Ber. Mr. 
Venn, were the most able. Bat none, perbapSy 
attracted more attention at the time than that 
of the Bey. John Wesley, at the TWbemade, 
and Tottenham Conrt Boad Chapels. Mr. Keen 
had more than once said to Mr. Wbitefidd, 
''If yon should die abroad, whom shall we gel 
to preach the fnneral sermon 7 Must it be roar 
old friend, the Bey. John Wesley 7'' ''E^ is 
the man,'' was Whitefield's invariable reply. Ac- 
cordingly, when Mr. Keen waited on him for 
this purpose, Wesley instantly oomphed. The 
''London Chronicle'* of Monday, November 19, 
1770, contained the following brief notice of this 
event: — " Yesterday the Bev. John Wesley preached 
a funeral sermon on Mr. Whitefield's death in the 
morning at the Chapel and in the afternoon at the 
Tabernacle. The inside of each place was lined 
with black cloth, and an escutcheon hung on the 
pulpits. The multitudes that went with a design to 
hear the sermon exceeded all belief. The chmpel 
and tabernacle were filled as soon as they were 
opened." 

That Wesley, his great antagonist on some doc- 
trinal points, should have been chosen by Whitefield 
for this office, and that he should have complied, is a 
remarkable proof of the power of the Gospel to over- 
rule the natoral impulses of the heart, and is alike 
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honourable to the ChriBtiaii cbaracter and forbear- 
aoce of both partieB. 

The following extracts from Wesley's Bermon 
m&y not be unacceptable. Wesley hod known him 
for for^ years. " He (Whitefield) had a heart sns- 
ceptible of the most generous and most tender 
iriendship. I have frequently thought that this, of 
all others, was the distinguishing part of his 
character. How few have we known of so kind a 
temper, of sach large and flowing affections t Was 
it not principally by this that the hearts of others 
were so strangely drawn and knit to him T Can 
anything but love beget lore ? This shone in his 
very countenance, and continually breathed in all bis 
words, whether in public or private. . . . How 
suitable to the friendliness of his spirit was the 
frankness and openness of his conversation 1 Al- 
though it was as iar removed from rudeness on the 
one hand as from guile and disgoisa on the other, 
was not his frankness at once a proof of his courage 
and intrepidity f Armed with these, he feared not 
the faces of men, bnt used great plainness of speech 
to persons of every rank and condition, high and 
low, rich and poor. . . . Neither was he afraid of 
labour or pain any more than of what man could 
do onto him ; and this appeared in the steadiness 
wherewith he pursued whatever be undertook for his 
Master's sake ; witness the orphan-house in Georgia, 
which he began and perfected in spite of all dis> 
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couragements. If it be inquired what was the 
foundation of his integrity, or of his ainoeritj^, 
courage, patience, and every other Yaluable and 
amiable quality, it is easy to give the answer. 
It was not the excellence of his natural temper^ 
nor the strength of his understanding ; it was not 
the force of education — ^no, nor the advice of his 
friends. It was no other than fiEdth in a bleeding 
Lord — faith of the operation of Grod. It was a 
lively hope of an inheritance incorruptible, undefiled, 
and that fieideth not away. It was the love of God 
shed abroad in his heart by the Holy Ghost which 
was given unto him, filling his soul with tender 
disinterested love to every child of man. From 
this source arose that torrent of eloquence which 
frequently bore down all before it ; from this that 
astonishing force of persuasion which the most 
hardened sinners could not resist. This it was 
which often m^e his head as waters, and his eyes 
a fountain of tears. This it was which enabled him 
to pour out his soul in prayer in a manner peculiar 
to himself, with such fulness and ease united together, 
with such strength and variety both of sentiment 
and expression. 

'^ What an honour hath God put upon his ser- 
vant I Have we read or heard of any persony since 
the apostles, who testified the gospel of the grace 
of God through so widely extended a space, 
through so large a part of the habitable woridf 
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Have we read or heard of any person who called 
80 many thousands^ so many myriads of sinners 
to repentance ? Above all^ have we read or heard 
of any who has been a blessed instrument in his 
hands of bringing so many sinners irom darkness 
to hght^ and from the power of Satan unto God V 

Whilst on this head^ it may not be inappro- 
priate to introduce the testimony of others who 
had opportunities of kno¥ring Whitefield^ and who 
spoke from personal experience of him. Hervey> 
who was intimate with him at Oxford^ remarked^ 
'' I never beheld so fair a copy of our Lord : such a 
divine image of the Saviour ; such exalted delight 
in God ; such unbounded benevolence to man ; such 
steady faith in the divine promises; such fervent 
zeal for the divine gloiy ; and all this without the 
least moroseness of humour or extravagances of be- 
haviour ; but sweetened with engaging cheerfulness 
of temper^ and regulated by all the sobriety of 
reason and wisdom of scripture; insomuch that I 
cannot forbear applying the wise man^s encomium 
on an illustrious woman^ ' Many sons have done 
virtuously^ but thou excellest them all/ ^' 

The Rev. John Newton, of Olney, said of him : — 
'' I bless Qod that I have lived in his time. Many 
were the mornings I have got up at four to attend 
his Tabernacle discourses at five ; and I have seen 
Moorfields as full of lanthoma at these times as I 
suppose the Haymarket is full of flambeaux on an 
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opera night. As a preaclier, if anj man were to 
ask me who was the second man I erer lieaid, I 
should be at some loss ; but in regard to the finti 
Mr. Whitefield exceeded so veiy &r ewerj other 
man of my time that I should be at none.'' 

In NoTember following Mr. Newton preached a 
funeral sermon at Olney, in which he took occasion 
to say : '' I have had some opportonities of looking 
over the history of the Church in past ages, and I an 
not backward to say that I have not read or heard 
of any person^ since the apostles' days, of whom it 
may more emphatically be said, * He was a bnrnisg 
and a shining light' than the late Mr. Whitefidd 
Whether we consider the warmth of his zeal, the 
greatness of his ministerial talents, or the extensiTe 
usefulness with which the Lord honoured him. I 
do not mean to praise the man, but the Lord 
who furnished him, and made him what he was. 
He was raised up to shine in a dark place. The 
state of religion, when he first appeared in public, 
was very low in our Established Church. . . . The 
doctrines of grace were seldom heard from the 
pulpit, and the life and power of godliness were 
little known. Many of the most spiritual among 
the Dissenters were mourning under the sense of a 
great spreading declension on their side. What a 
change has taken place throughout the land within 
ft little more than thirty years I that is, since the 
iiine when the first set. of despised ministers came 
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from Oxford. And how much of this change has 
been owing to God^s blessing on Mr. Whitefield's 
laboors is well known to many who have lived 
through this period. . . .The Lord gave him a manner 
of preaching which was peculiarly his own. He 
copied from none^ and I never met knj one who 
could imitate him with success. They who attempted 
generally made themselves disagreeable. The 
familiar address, the power of his action, his 
marvellous talent in fixing the attention, even of 
the most careless, I need not describe to those 
who have heard him, and to those who have not 
the attempt would be vain. Other ministers could, 
perhaps, preach the Grospel as clearly and in general 
say the same things ; but, I believe, no man living 
could say them in his way. Here I always thought 
him unequalled, and I hardly expect to see his equal 
while I live. But that which finished his character 
as a shining light, and is now his crown of rejoicing, 
was the singular success which the Lord was pleased 

to give him in winning souls It seemed 

as if he never preached in vain. Perhaps there is 
hardly a place in all the extensive compass of his 
labours where some may not yet be found who 
thankfully acknowledge him as their spiritual 
father. Nor was he an awakening preacher only. 
Wherever he came, if he preached but a single 
discourse, he usually brought a season of refresh* 
ment and revival with him to those who had already 
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received the tmth. Great as his immediate and 
personal aseiulness was^ his occasional naefhlneM 
(if I may so call it) was perhaps much greater. 
Many have cause to be thankful for him^ who never 
saw or heard him. I have already observed that thexe 
was a something peculiar in his manner of preaching, 
in which no person of sound judgment would venture 
to imitate him. But notwithstanding this, he was, 
in other respects, a signal and happy pattern and 
model for preachers. He introduced a way of dose 
and lively application to the conscience, for whidi 
I believe many of the most admired and eminent 
preachers now Uving will not be ashamed or un- 
willing to acknowledge themselves his debtors.'' 

Bomaine — a name likeNewton's and Wesley's, held 
in respect by Christian people of all denominations — 
gave a similar testimony, as follows : — '* Look at the 
public loss ! Oh what has the Church suflfered in 
the setting of that bright star which had shone so 
gloriously in our hemisphere! We have none left 
to succeed him ; none of his gifts ; none anything 
like him in usefulness." 

Toplady, who called him '* the PVinoe of 
Preachers," wrote: — "If the absolute command 
over the passions of immense auditories be the 
mark of a consummate orator, he was the greatest 
of the age. . • . If to be steadfast, immoveable, 
alwajrs abounding in the work of the Lord ; if a 
tmion of the most brilliant, with the moat solid 
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ministerial gifts, ballasted by a deep and hombling 
experience of grace, and crowned with the most 
extended saccess in the conversion of sinners and 
edification of saints be signatures of a commission 
from heaven, George Whitefield cannot bat stand 
highest in the modem list of Christian ministers." 

The Bev. Mr. Venn, who preached the funeral 
sermon at Lady Huntingdon's Chapel, at Bath, 
observed: — '^ Talents, grace, and zeal, eminently 
dignify some, and draw the eyes of men upon them. 
In the foremost of this rank, doubtless, is the Bev. 
Mr. Whitefield to be placed, for his doctrine was 
the doctrine of the Reformers, of the Apostles, and 
of Christ; it was the doctrine of free grace, of 
God's everlasting love. Through Jesus, he preached 
the forgiveness of sins, and perseverance in holy 
living through his faithfulness and power engaged 
to his people. And the doctrine he preached he 
eminently adorned by his zeal and by his works ; 
for if the greatness, extent, success, and disin- 
terestedness of a man s labour can give him distinc- 
tion amongst the children of Christ, we are warranted 
to aflBrm that scarce any one of his ministers 
since the apostles' day has excelled, scarce any one 
has equalled, Mr. Whitefield. What a sign and 
wonder was this man of God in the greatness of his 
labours I One cannot but stand amazed that his 
mortal frame could, for the space of near thirty 
years without interruption, sustain the weight of 
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them ; for what bo trying to the human frame — ^in 
youth especially — as long-continued^ frequent^ and 
violent straining of the lungs ? Who that knows 
their structure would think it possible that a person 
little above the age of manhood^ should speak in 
the compass of a single week (and that for years) in 
general forty hours^ and in very many weeks sixty, 
and that to thousands; and after this labour, in- 
stead of taking any rest, should be offering up 
prayers, intercessions, with hynms and spiritual 
songs, as his manner was in every house to which 
he was invited. The history of the Church of Christ 
affords but very few instances of men thus inces- 
santly employing their whole strength, and, as it 
were, every breath they drew in the business of 
their sacred function. And the truth is that, in 
point of labour, this extraordinary servant' of God 
did as much in a few weeks as most of those who 
exert themselves are able to do in the space of a 
year. Thus labouring, not by fits and starts, but 
with constancy and perseverance and ardour un- 
abated, his mortal firame, about nine years since, 
began to sink under the weight of so much work. . . 
Equal to the greatness and intenseness of his labours 
was their extent. Not only in the south, the west, 
and north of England, did he lift up his voice, but in 
Wales, in Scotland, in Ireland, and America, fix>ni 
Georgia to Boston, vast multitudes in each country 
were witnesses of his zeal for the salvation of souls. 
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And to crown all^ he was abundantly successfal in 
his vast labours .... The seals of his ministiy, 
from first to last^ I am persuaded are more than 
would be credited could the number be fixed. This 
is certain^ his amazing popularity was only firom his 
usefulness ; for he no sooner opened his mouth ad a 
preacher than Grod commanded an extraordinaiy 
blessing upon his Word. The people were so deeply 
impressed with the sense of divine things from what 
he deUvered^ that^ to his own great surprise, they 
followed him from church to church, until the 
largest churches in London could no longer contain 
a fourth part of the crowds which pressed to hear 
the Word of God firom his lips. Should any one 
say few, in comparison, besides the low, ignorant, 
common people were his followers, I would answer, 
the souls of the poor and ignorant are to the full as 
precious as those of the rich and learned ; and the 
mob have shown their just discernment and have 
received the truth, whilst men of wealth, and learn- 
ing, and education, have trampled it under their feet.'' 
A far different opinion, however, was entertained 
of him by most of his contemporaries, who, by 
their learning and talents, occupied a prominent 
position in the eyes of the world in general. Dr. 
Johnson was a student of Pembroke, though not a 
contemporary of Whitefield's, for the doctor's name 
had been removed firom the college books a year or 
so before Whitefield entered. It is curious, how* 
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ever, to notice that, although Johnson nevBr enter* 
tained other than a contemptaous opinion of the 
preacher, he yet incladed his name among the celebri- 
ties who had belonged to Pembroke, of which he was 
very proud, and whom he was fond of mentioning. 

" ' His popularity, sir,' said Johnson, ' is owing 
to the peculiarity of his manner. He would be fol- 
lowed by crowds were he to wear a nightcap in the 
pulpit, or were he to preach firomatree.' .... We 
talked of Whitefield. He said, ' He was at the same 
college with him, and knew him before he begun to 
be better than other people ; that he believed that 
he sincerely meant well, but had a mixture of poli- 
tics and ostentation, whereas Wesley thought of 
religion only/ Bobertson said, 'Whitefield had 
strong natural eloquence which, if cultivated, would 
have done great things.' Johnson replied : ' Why, 
sir, I take it, he was at the height of what his abilities 
could do, and was sensible of it. He had the ordi- 
nary advantage of education, but he chose to pursue 
that oratory which is for the mob. He vociferated, 
and made an impression. Whitefield never drew 
as much attention as a mountebank does. He did 
not draw attention by doing better than others, but 
doing what was stranger.. Were Astley to preadi 
a sermon standing upon his head on a horse's back, 
he would collect a multitude to hear him ; but no 
wise man would say he had made a better sermcm 
for that. I never treated Whitefield's ministry 
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contempt. I believe lie did good. He liad devoted 
himself to the lower classes of mankind^ and among 
them he was of use. But when familiarity and 
noise claim the praise dae to knowledge^ art^ and 
elegance^ we most beat down sach pretensions.' "* 

Of John Wesley^ however^ Johnson had a higher 
opinion. ** John Wesley's conversation is good^ but 
he is never at leisure ; he is always obliged to go at 
a certain hour. This is very disagreeable to a man 
who loves to fold his legs^ and have out his talk as 
I do. John Wesley can talk well on any subject.'' 

Hume^ the historian^ remarked, after hearing 
Whitefield in the pulpit, that he was the most ingeni- 
ous preacher he had ever heard, and that it was worth 
going twenty miles to hear him. The Earl of Bath was 
one of those who accepted the invitation to hear him 
preach at Lady Huntingdon's house at Chelsea. His 
Lordship on the day following sent him a cheque for 
fifty pounds for the Tabernacle, and at the same time 
wrote to Lady Huntingdon as follows : — '^Mocked 
and reviled as Mr. Whitefield is by all ranks of 
society, still I contend that the day will come when 
England will be just, and own his greatness as a 
Reformer, and his goodness as a minister of the 
most high God." Lord Chesterfield was also, it will 
be recollected, among those present on that occa- 
sion, and at the conclusion of the sermon remarked 
to Lady Huntingdon : — ** Whitefield's eloquence is 

• BotweU*t *< Life of JohnMrn.** 
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mrnralled. Us ze^ imexeeptioBiUe/' He too 
endoned Us opjnioii brsendiiig'm tieqjae for l»ei j 
poonds for the orpksii-hoiiae. Warimrum, how e v e r , 
eotmdered Um '^ as mid as erer George Fox was,'' 
and after readmg Us diarjr, remarked, *' As for poor 
Whitefield, he is quite mad." 

His diief property, Bethesda, was left in trust to 
Lady Hnntingdon, widi a request that the institotion 
mi^a^ be carried on as hitherto. All the personal 
property he died possessed of came to him daring the 
last two or three years of his life, and amounted to 
little more tiian £1400, £500 of which was a legacy 
from Mrs. Thomson, of Tower Hill, and £700 he re- 
ceived by the death of his wife. He disposed of this 
chiefly in legacies to old servants and needy friends 
at home and abroad. His executors were Messrs. 
West and Keen, to whom he bequeathed the chs^l 
and tabernacle. Nor did he forget his early friends 
the WcHleys, for he added in his will, " I also leave 
a mourning ring to my honoured and dear friends, 
and disinterested fellow-labourers, the Rev. Messrs. 
John and Charles Wesley, in token of my indisso- 
luble union with them, in heart and Christian affec- 
tion, notwithstanding our difference in judgment 
about some particular points of doctrine. Grace be 
with all them, of whatever denomination, that love 
our Lord Jesus, our common Lord, in sincerity.'' 

Whitefield died the 30th of November, 1770, in 
the 56th year of his age. 
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CHAPTER XXni. 

The perBODol appearance of Whitefietd was prepoa- 
BeBBiag, and his address and mannen those of aa 
educated gentleman. He was rather above the 
middle size, well proportioned, and of slender 
figure ontil near fort^ years of age, when he be- 
came inclined to corpulency ; this, however, waa 
more owing to disease than to any other cause, for 
it was remarkablo that he never took more exer- 
cise, and that too of the most violent kind, than 
during the latter period of his life. There was, how- 
ever, one drawback to his personal appearance, and 
that rather a serious one— he had contracted a 
sUgfat sqnint in one of bis eyes, bronght on, it is 
Biud, in the first instance, through the carelessness 
of his nurse when in fais fourth year, whilst suffer- 
ing from an attack of tfae measles ; with this ez> 
ception, his features were good, and bis coontenanoe 
open and manly. In manners he was invariably 
polite and kind, and there was a pleasing absence 
of all stiffness and formality under every circum- 
atance and on all occasions, no matter however 
humble or exalted the society he foand himself in. 
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Perhaps the most remarkable gift lie posse^aed 
was Ills voice^ which was not only powerful bat full 
of sweet expression, which he managed most effec- 
tively, the result of feeling rather than stndy. 
Garrick, that great master of elocution, used to say 
of him that he could make men weep or tremble by 
the varied utterances of the word Mesopotamia; 
this may have been a humorous definition of the 
quality of his voice, but of its power instances 
were frequent of the great distance he could be 
heard, and one in particular is related by the Fly« 
mouth people, that such was the strength of his 
voice, that he had frequently been heard distinctly 
across the water which separates New Passage from 
Tor Point, a distance of one mile. The ordinary 
distance at which a good speaker is generally heard 
in the open air is five hundred yards, or a little less 
than one-third that which is here spoken of. 

In person he. was particularly clean and neat, 
and he required that everything about him should 
be equally so ; nothing offended him so much as to 
see negligence in this respect, especially on the 
part of clergymen or those called upon to minister 
the Gospel, a circumstance by no means unusual in 
those days. In his hatred of slovenliness he re- 
sembled his friend John Wesley, of whom it is 
related that he fi:^quently exhorted his itinerant 
labourers in the sister country " not to stink above 
ground.^' 
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Winter, who conHtactly resided with him daring 
the loBt five years of hia life, has giveo some inte- 
resting particulars of his great friend and patron on 
these points. Before leaving the sitting-room for 
the night, every piece of fomitnre, every chair mnst 
have been put in its proper place, not a book or 
paper left about, even his gloves most have been 
put away, for he nsed to say that he oould not die 
easy if he thought his gloves were not put in their 
proper place. This extreme love of neatness ex- 
tended to everything about him; his tablecloth, 
for instance, he required always to be clean and 
neat ; nay, " elegantly spread," says Winter, " even 
if it only produced bread and cheese." 

" His table was never supplied with variety ; and 
he was remarkable to a proverb for moderation in 
eating and drinking ; being plain and simple in 
his own tastes, he never deviated in this respect 
for others. His favonrite dish when alone was cow- 
heel. " How surprised would the world be," he 
woold say, "if they were to peep in upon Dp. 
Sqnintum, and see a cow-heel only on the table."* 

He was frequently ia the habit of having one or 
two choice friends to breakfast or dine with him on 
a Sunday, and to aup with him on a Wednesday, 
after the nsnal weekly service. He also dined often 
among his acquaintances, but made it an invariable 
role to leave soon afler dinner, discouraging, by his 

• fWH^' Tift.. 
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example^ the practice, so common in those daySy of 
sitting long at table after dinner. 

All through life he was an early riser; his nsoal 
hour for getting up was four o'clock, winter and 
summer, throughout the year ; equally punctoal was 
he in retiring at night. As soon as the clock strock 
ten, no matter who were his visitors or what conTer- 
sation was going on at the moment, he rose from 
his seat, and advancing towards the door, he would 
say good humouredly to his friends, '' Come, 
gentlemen, it is time for all good folks to be at 
home.'' 

Punctual himself, he was strict in exacting it 
from others : nothing annoyed him so much as to 
have to wait for meals, a delay of even a few minutes 
he considered a great fault. In this matter he was 
often extremely irritable, but his anger was soon 
over and his regret at it often expressed. One day 
having been very angry with his servant for a want of 
punctuality and hurt her feelings, he burst into 
tears and exclaimed, " I shall live to be a poor 
peevish old man, and everybody will be tired of 
me.'' This infirmity of temper he often regretted 
to his friends. " I have nothing to disturb my joy 
in God," he wrote on one occasion, " but the dis- 
order of my passions ; were these once brought into 
proper subjection to divine grace, well would it be 
with me and happy should I be ; but so long as I 
am angry with trifles, and throw myself into need- 
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less disorders, so long must mj heart be like the 
troubled sea, and so long must I consequently be 
unhappy/' No one phase of Whitefield's character 
stands out more prominent than his hunulity in 
confessing a fault or mistake, and his readiness to 
take advice. To one who warned him to beware of 
the evils of popularity, he replied, ^' I thank you 
heartily. May God reward you for watching over 
my soul ; and as to what my enemies say against 
me, I know worse things of myself than they can 
say concerning me.'* ^' I bless God for my strip- 
ping seasons,^' he would say ; '^ nothing sets a per- 
son so much out of the devil's reach as humility. 
Spiritual pride is very apt to suspect others, whereas 
a humble saint is most jealous of himself. Humihtv 
must be taught us as Gideon taught the men of 
Succoth — with briars and thorns.'* 

His popularity during the last twenty years of 
his life was immense wherever he went ; as soon as 
it became known that he was going to preach, hun- 
dreds left their workshops and employments to 
gather round him with beaming upturned faces, 
hearing like those who heard for eternity. His 
audience, with but few exceptions, generally con- 
sisted of the poor, '' who heard him gladly,'' as they 
did his ''Great Master" eighteen centuries ago. 
The outer circle of his hearers would have a sprink- 
ling of lusty farmers on horseback, with occasion- 
ally a few of the wealthy neighbours in their car- 

D D 
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riages ; but Wliitefield was essentiallj the poor 
man's parson. 

He^ however, lived to grow tired of bis popu- 
larity, and often envied the man who could, unno- 
ticed and nnperceived, enter an eating-booae and 
take his choice of food with no one to think of his 
presence. At one period, an early one in his career, 
he thought otherwise. ''It was then,'' he says, 
''death to be despised, and worse than death to 
think of being laughed at by all ; but I have seen 
enough of popularity to be sick of it/' 

As though he ever heard the voice of God sound- 
ing in his ears those words of admonition, " Work 
while it is called to-day,*' Whitefield's labours were 
incessant and astonishing. At one period of his life 
he began his labours at six o'clock in the morning 
on a Sunday, by administering the Sacrament to 
several hundred communicants ; at half-past ten he 
read prayers and preached for an hour; at throe 
o'clock, and again at half-past six, he took the 
whole of the service and preached; and, in con- 
clusion, he had another service later, attended 
chiefly by young people, to whom he was in the 
habit of speaking individually. His powers of en- 
durance were enormous, as witness those distant 
rides on horseback in all weathers and at all seasons 
of the year. He appears to have been better able 
to bear fatigue of this kind during the early yean 
of his career than subsequently. When advised by 
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hiB frienda to givo lumself & day's rest, lie oanally 
replied, " We shall have time enough to rest in 
hearen ;" and to one who thought to disconrage 
him by hinting that all this work only tended to 
exalt and puff him up, he was ready with the reply, 
" Your HtillneBs has often as much a mixture of self 
as my striying is thought by you to have." 

" The dead sea of stillness," Whitefield and 
Wesley, both in their life and doctrine, were ever 
on the watch ^;ainst; tbey had seen enough of it in 
the^Moravian brethren at Fetter Lane and other 
places to make a lasting impression upon their 
minds ; nevertheless, it must not be forgotten that 
the act of restraining and withholding is as much a 
positive energy sometimea as that of doing this or 
that; whether of the two is the more profitable 
depends of course upon circumstances. 

Tenacious in his friendships, Whitefield felt very 
acutely the desertions of his friends. This had been 
a great trial at one period of his life, that period 
especially when the Wesleys on the one hand and 
the Moravian brethren on the other, among whom 
were many whom he loved and esteemed — separated 
from him. He felt also the loss of many among 
the clergy, who at first gathered ronnd him and 
lent him their pulpits, but who des«1ed him when 
he became a field preacher, " The contradiction of 
mnts is more trying than that of sinners," he would 
say. Partiog times were always looked forward to 
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as painfiil^ and such occasions lie described as '' ex- 
ecution day/' 

From what Winter says, it appears he was often 
imposed upon and deceived by those in whom he 
had placed confidence, and some in trust at Be- 
thesda, says the same authority, ''by homoaring 
him and letting him speak without €X>ntradiction, 
imposed upon him and abundantly served them- 
selves/' Disappointments of this kind, when disco- 
vered, gradually caused him to lack confidence in 
the generaUty of mankind ; hence, says Winteioi he 
became exacting towards young people, espedaDy 
those who were probationers for some oflSce (v 
employment. It was long before Winter was able 
to gain his confidence ; he kept him continuaUy in 
the background, and more in the capacity of a house 
steward than that of an assistant, nor would he for 
a long period admit him into his confidence or sav 
whether or no his services would be required for 
Georgia, where Winter was desirous of being em- 
ployed. Whitefield's maxim was, ''if you love me 
you will desire to serve me disinterestedly :" so for 
three years Winter was a mere probationer, afraid to 
speak his mind before him ; when at length White- 
field considered his fidelity proved, he was con- 
sidered as one of the family, slept in the same room, 
and had, he says, the privilege of sitting at bis table. 
A great observer of character, he yet failed in 
making this talent pliable or useful, and he lacked 
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the patience necessary for such a task. Under these 
circomstanoes^ it is very probable that Winter was 
not far wrong when he stated that Whitefield " was 
not a person for a yonng man in humble circum- 
stances to be connected with, being very impatient 
with mediocre talent, and holding out no motiyes of 
encouragement to perseverance/' 

Another defect in his character was that habit 
he had of drawing hasty conclusions about Provi- 
dence; and no one was more conscious of this 
fiudt than he was himself. Flavel has remarked, 
though somewhat obscurely, that " those who notice 
providences will never want providences to notice/' 
Whitefield often mistook his own inclinations for 
the leadings of Providence — a fault, alas 1 too com- 
mon to become singular in his case. The circum- 
stances connected with the birth of his child are a 
striking example of this defect ; and his many allu- 
sions to the clouds pointing in a given direction 
are further illustrations : the earlier portions of his 
journals afiford instances of the same fault which 
he owned and corrected in the subsequent editions. 

Having said that he was irritable at trifles, and 
apt to form hasty judgments of people, it will not be 
necessary to enlarge further on these imperfections 
in a character singularly transparent and simple- 
hearted. It may be said few men ever lived so near 
to God, or enjoyed so much of the Divine presence 
in his soul, or whose constant aim was to glorify 
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Redeemer, tban George Wliitefield. And hk Masler 
honoured liim. As to thinking of making or head- 
ing a party, '^ let the name of Whitefield perish 
rather,'^ he often exclaimed. He hated the yery idea 
of it, though repeatedly urged to follow the example 
of John Wesley and others. A Churchman^ both bj 
profession and inclination, he yet loved to consider 
himself a debtor to all denominations, fireqaenily 
assigning this as a reason for declining to comply 
with the desire of his friends, when their wishes 
pointed towards sectarianism. 

He was equally averse to joining any one bo^ 
of professing Christians to the exclusion of others, 
as his well-known characteristic reply to the Erskines 
exemplified: — ^'If no other people but themselTeB 
were the Lord's people, and if other people were the 
deviPs people, they had more need to be preached 
to ; that for his part all places were to him alike ; 
and if the Pope himself would lend him his pulpit, 
he would gladly proclaim the righteousness of the 
Lord Jesus Christ in it/^ 

It was the custom with the early inhabitants of 
New England in their best days — those inunediate 
descendants of the Puritans, who left their native 
homes and sailed in the " May Flower '^ to the 
shores of the New World — to begin the Sabbath at 
six o'clock on the Saturday evening, and this custom 
Whitefield adopted through life. A man of prayer, 
he frequently spent whole nights in reading and 
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dflTOtion. Winter, who slept in the same room, 
remarks that it was a babit with him to rise fre- 
qaentl; daring the night for this purpose. Hie 
Talne of prayer he understood and appreciated; it 
was the constantly expressed dosire in most of his 
letters to have on interest in the prayers of his 
correspondents; and when asked to go on a dietOBt 
mission, he frequently replied, " If I am prayed over, 
come I must." Before commeacing any circuit or 
preaching toor, prayer was mode publicly in the 
obapel and tabernacle, and fervently in his own 
family, for a blessing. But he disliked long prayers, 
and an amusing instance of his impatience under 
this inflictioa is related. He was one day visiting 
tt the house of a friend, where the master of the 
house himself eng^^ in prayer; bat he was so 
immoderately long, that Whitefield got ap off hia 
knees before it was half over and sat down on hia 
choir. At last the prayer was over, when Whitefield 
exclaimed, " Sir, yon prayed me into a good frame, 
and you prayed me out of it agaio." 

In his charities it is said few ever applied to him for 
personal relief in T&in. Poor in this world's goods, 
he yet inrariably paid cash for all his personal wonts, 
sad it was a constant source of trouble through life 
to be obUged to go into debt for the necessities of 
the orphan-bouse. " ' Poor, yet making man; rich,' " 
be said. "God will keep me dependent stUl : ' having 
notliing, yet possessing all things.' " When traveU 
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ling from place to place^ he adopted the moat rigid 
economy ; and when his necessities required tliat he 
should draw upon his friend Keen for a few pounds^ he 
accompanied the request with apologies for the large- 
ness of the amount^ which seldom or ever exceeded 
twenty pounds. Without any visible means of sap- 
port beyond the very small income his wife possessed, 
— scarcely sufficient for her own wants, he lived a life 
of faith in dependence on Qod for his daily bread; 
thankfully contrasting his own more favoured posi- 
tion to that of his Master, who, when on earth, had 
not where to lay his head. Nor was he lefl to suffer 
want ; for pecuniary assistance^ chiefly firom private 
and unknown sources, came to him for the supply of 
his own personal wants. The large sums he raised 
were strictly kept for the purposes they were given. 
"Much better left for the poor than me,'' he re- 
marked, when he was told of a legacy that had been 
lefl him for the poor at his own discretion ; and when 
on one occasion, during a visit to Edinburgh, he 
was offered an estate amounting to several thousand 
pounds, he thought proper to reftise, both for him- 
self and the orphan-house, considering that the cir- 
cumstances did not warrant his taking so large an 
offer from one who might be at the time acting 
under the influence of strong feelings, which subse- 
quent reflection would not approve of. 
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CHAPTER XXrV". 

Wb have now to speak of Whitefield in his great 
character of pablic preacher, and to endearonr to 
trace the soarce of that great influence he seemed 
to possees over the large masses whom he addressed, 
holding them Bpell-boimd, as it were, in silent sub- 
jection, whilst he called their attention to the one 
topic of all others the most important on which man 
is ever permitted to speak to hia fellow-man upon 
—eternity — and their own individual interest in the 
unseen world. 

If Clarendon's definition of true eloquence is 
correct, namely, the strange power the poasessora of 
it hare of making themselves behoved, then White- 
field must hare been an eloquent man. Bnt the 
great secret of Whitefield's power lay far deeper, 
outside and beyond the preacher. With all his de- 
votional spirit (and probably no man ever lived 
nearer to tied) ; with all his tender, intense love 
to sonls, his weeping silence, which told more 
eloquently than words could how much he felt, — ^he 
yet knew that unless God, the Holy Ghost, accom- 
panied the word spokoi, no results, no blessing. 
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could by any possibility ensue. There lay tbe 
secret of his power, and it were yaan to look for 
it, as men are prone to do, in any inferior sonice. 
Were this truth more generally known, and 
more clearly understood ; — if men looked less at the 
instrument, and more to that power which makes 
the life of the instrument, there would be less of dis- 
appointment and fewer mistakes ; the Holy Spirit 
would be exalted ; and there would be more life, — 
intelligent, active life, light, energy, and deroted- 
ness in the Church of Christ on earth. 

Is a further illustration necessary? take one 
from a department in science. We see in some of 
those beautiful experiments made by a Faraday or 
a Tyndal, two metals, lying side by side, pos- 
sessing apparently no chemical affinity for each other 
whatever ; but introduce for a moment that myste- 
rious power called electricity, let t^ pass along the 
wires and be brought into contact with the metals, 
and in an instant all is life and activity, for 
chemical affinity is taking place. 

It was a favourite maxim with Whitefield to 
preach as Apelles painted — ^for eternity. He was 
much struck with a remark Dr. Delany made 
one day at the table of Archbishop Boolton : — 
*' I wish whenever I go into the pulpit,'* said the 
Doctor, '' to look upon it as the last time I hImlII 
ever preach, or the last time the people may 
hear.'' 
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Wliitefield neyer appeared to set apart any par« 
ticolar hour for study or preparation for the pulpit. 
Those who lived with him were unable to discover 
that he ever prepared his discourses by any system- 
atic study beforehand ; occasionally, and more 
particularly in the early period of his life, he some- 
times wrote a part of his sermon, and committed 
it to memory, but that was always the least 
effective portion of his address. Those bursts of 
impassioned, earnest, and thrilling eloquence which 
came spontaneous were the salient points of his 
oratory, and on which his fame as an eloquent 
preacher rests. No traces were ever discovered j 
among his writings or papers of even the outline of 
a sermon. When engaged in writing a pamphlet 
he would shut himself up, nor would he suffer any 
interruption to interfere, until he had finished. 
Before a sermon he would, if practicable, remain in 
private for an hour or so with Clarke's Bible, 
Matthew Henry's Commentary, and Cruden's Con- 
cordance ; these were his constant companions on 
such occasions. The early hours of the morning 
were often devoted to mental preparation, and he 
not imfrequently told his congregation that he got 
his sermon whilst most of those who heard him 
" were fiist asleep.^' 

He had a ready method of illustrating his sub- 
ject from passing events, and making them subser- 
vient to his will with great and telling effect. If at an 
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assize town at the time of any celebrated trial, and 
the prisoner had been foond guilty and sentenoed 
to death, he would, at the close of his sermon, his 
eyes full of tears, pause for a moment, and then, after 
a terrible denunciation upon those who neglect so 
great salvation, exclaim, " I am now going to put on 
my condemning cap : sinner I I must do it. I muat 
pronounce sentence against you/' And then in a 
tremendous strain of eloquence recite our Lord's 
words : " Go, ye cursed, into everlasting fire, pre- 
pared for the devil and his angels/' Winter, who 
relates this, says that he has known him even go 
through the formality of putting on the black cap 
to pronounce the sentence. 

He possessed in a most remarkable degree the 
art of speaking personally to an individual in the 
congregation, often without being aware of, or in* 
tending it himself; drawing his illustrations from 
some recent eveot; the person concerned would 
be forgotten, the circumstance itself alone remem- 
bered. He thus not unfrequently caused pain with- 
out intending it. One day a servant had been remiss 
in the performance of some duty, and in his sermon 
he took occasion to speak of that along with other 
inconsistencies in the Christian character or profes- 
sion : this was felt very sensibly by Betty, who 
was present; she was greatly distressed. The 
next day when leaving home, he called out to her 
in his usual friendly way, *' Farewell." But Bet^ 
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did not make her appearance. On his mentioning this 
circumstance at dinner, a IHend, who was present, 
and knew the cause, said . — -" Sir, yon have exceed- 
ingly wounded poor Betty ;" which caused him a 
hearty laugh. His kind feeUngs, however, induced 
him to send a message to her : — " Be sure you re- 
member me to Betty ; tell her the account is settled, 
and that I know nothing else ^^ainst her." 

The use of this peculiar power or talent was 
sometimes attended with danger to himself; for 
once when he was preaching at Plymouth, the Rev. 
Mr. Tanner, who relates the story, says, that one 
day, when he waa at work in his own yard following 
his trade of a ship-builder, he heard Whitefield 
preaching in a loud voice at a distance, and he deter- 
mined to go along with five or six others and knock 
him off the table on which he waa standing: so 
they loaded their pockets with stones, and proceeded 
to the spot where Whitefield was standing with his 
arms extended inviting sinners to fly from the wratli 
to come. Jast as Tanner was preparing to throw a 
. stone, he heard the preacher exclaim in a voice 
of thunder, " ' Thou art the man I ' " Struck with 
amazement his reaolation failed bim, uid he re- 
mained listening with astonishment to the end of 
the sermon. From that day forward he became a 
changed — a converted man, and subsequently a 
preacher of the Gospel. 

There is •n<^her anecdote told of WhiteSeld 
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very much to the same point, when at £!xeter, 
where his preaching provoked in a man who was 
present such an extraordinary degree of angler that 
on the next occasion he loaded his pockets with 
stones, with the intention of injuring him, but 
instead of which he listened, and, after the sermon 
was finished, he went up to the preacher, and said 
to him, ''Sir, I came here to hear you this day 
with a view to break your head, but the Spirit of 
God has given me a broken heart ; '^ and his after life 
proved this to have been a case of real conversion. 

It could generally be told what books Whitefield 
had been reading during the week by the illustrations 
he made use of on the Sunday following. If, for 
instance, he had been reading on astronomy, it 
would be sure to appear somehow during the ser- 
mon. It was striking, says one, to see him ascend 
the pulpit, his face full of earnest thought and a 
consciousness of having something important on 
his mind. He was never known to be at fault for a 
word all through life ; his manneiv was generally 
calm, collected, and self-possessed — ^nothing hasty 
or hurried, awkward or careless; and whether he 
smiled or frowned, it was the natural expression 
at the moment. 

One who knew him well, and attended his ser- 
mons more frequently perhaps than any one, said 
he hardly ever knew him go through a sermon with- 
out weeping; his voice was often interrupted by 
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bis tears, which Bometimes were bo ezcessiTe as 
to stop him from proceeding for a few moments. 
"Tou blame me for weeping," he would say, 
" but how can I help it when yon will not weep 
for yourselves, though yonr immortal souls are on 
the verge of destruction, and, for aught yon know, 
yon are hearing your last sermon, and may never 
more have an opportunity to have Christ offered to 
you F" " Sometimes," says Winter, " he exceed- 
ingly wept, stamped loudly and passionately, and 
was frequently so overcome that for a few seconds 
yon would suspect he never could recover, and 
when he did. Nature required some little time to 
recover herself." 

One great secret of Whitefield's power as a 
preacher was his tender intense love to souls, which 
involuntarily led him to weep so much when speak- 
ing to perishing multitudes. His weeping silence 
at times was most affecting, few could withstand it. 
There was no mistake about his sincerity ; friends 
and enemies — all who ever heard him, were unani- _ 
mous on this point. Then he was powerfully aided 
by his voice, which by general testimony appears 
to have been one of the moat effective ever possessed; 
capable of taking every tone of emotion, and giving 
nttorance with a clearness and distinctness so cssen* 
tial to effective preaching. The effects upon himself 
of this emotion were evident to all aroond when he 
retired to the veatiy after the sermon, often prodn- 
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cing Yomitings, accompanied aometiinea with an 
effiision of bloody and it would be some minntes 
before he recovered sufficiently to speak. White- 
field always objected to the custom of singing a 
hymn after the sermon, for he thought it tended to 
divert the minds of the people from the subject of 
the discourse. The church authorities of our dar 
seem to be of a different opinion, if we may judge 
by the noisy demonstrations the organists of most 
churches are permitted to display when the congre- 
gations are dismissed* 

A.mong the many anecdotes he was in the habit 
of telling during his sermons was the following 
one : — " Two Covenanters, in the time of Charles 
II., meeting one day some of the King's troops, 
devised between them how best they should safely 
escape detection without compromising either them- 
selves or their Christian profession. One decided 
on wearing a skull-cap, the better to protect his 
head if the answer ho should give were not satis- 
factory ; the other, however, determined to proceed 
bare-headed, as he considered it would show a want 
of confidence in God to adopt any precautions. It 
was the latter^s turn to pass first, and on beine 
laid hold of and asked, "Are you for the cove- 
nant V he replied, " Yes/' " What covenant 1" de- 
manded the soldier. " The covenant of grace/' 
he replied. And he was allowed to pass. The 
other not answering satisfactorily received a blow 
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with the sabre, whicli peaetrating throagh the cap 
Btnick him dead." Id the application Whitefield 
warned agoiuBt vain confidence, exclaiming, " Be- 
ware of skull caps." Another of his anecdotes 
to illaatrate the efficacy of prayer, is as follows :— 
The London apprentices pleading for pardon for 
their insarrectioD before Henry the Eighth, cried 
out in bitter tones, "Mercy! mercy I" The 
monarch, moved by the sight, cried ont, "Take 
them away, I cannot bear it." But the narratioii 
of anecdotes abstracted irom their antecedents, fails 
to convey a notion of the effects produced by their 
recital. 

Many passages of Scripture were made very 
effective by his impressive manner of using them ; 
that one in Jeremiah, ' earth, earth, earth, hear 
the word of the Lord 1" was frequently so employed. 
" Sometimes he startled his hearers," says Winter, 
" as though Gethsemone were in sight ; and he 
would exclaim, stretching out his hand, ' Look 
yonder ! What is that I see f It is my agonizing 
Lord t' And as though he heard the Saviour pray, 
he would exclaim, ' Hark, hark 1 Do you not hear ?' " 
And it is remarkable that although these and similar 
quotations were repeated over and over f^ain on 
difftirent occasions, yet they were always heard as if 
for the first time, so graphically and unexpectedly 
were they introduced. 

It ia related of a young man who went to 

I B 
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hear him preach at Norwich^ that, hamng been told 
by others the effect Whitefield's preaching gBuenJlj 
produced^ he was determined to be on his giuudy 
and so avoid being carried away by his feelings. 
The text was chosen from St. Matthew^ iii. 7 : ^^ But 
when he saw many of the Pharisees and Sadducees 
come to his baptism, he said nnto them, O genenn 
tion of vipers, who hath warned you to flee from the 
wrath to come?^^ The Sadducees' character 
did not touch him. He thought himself as good 
a Christian as any man in England. The preacher 
next described the exterior decency of the Phari- 
sees. This rather shook him. At length in the 
course of his sermon Whitefield abruptly broke off, 
paused for a few moments, then burst into a flood 
of tears, lifted up his hands, and exclaimed, ** Oh 
my hearers, the wrath is come I the wrath is come V 
These words, uttered with all the terror of reality, 
sunk into the young man^s heart. For weeks after 
these words sounded in his ears, until he found peace 
through faith in the Lord Jesus, of whose Gospel he 
afterwards became a public preacher. 

Apropos of sudden conversions, Southey, in his 
life of John Wesley, tells rather an amusing anec- 
dote of what happened at Wexford. It had been 
the habit with the Methodists there to close the 
doors in order to keep out intruders, who were 
very troublesome in that Roman Catholic district. 
One day curiosity prompted a lot of Irishmen to 
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get a peep at what was going on inside ; so they 
agreed that one of their namber should get in and 
secrete himself before the congregation assembled. 
The adrenturer coald find no better concealment 
than by getting into an old sack, and lying down in 
a situation near tbe entrance. The people collected 
aa usual inside, and fastened tlie door. The mob 
also collected outside, and called repeatedly to their 
friend Pat to open the door. But Pat happened to 
have a taste for music, and be liked the singing so 
well that he thought, as be afterwards said, it would 
be a thousand pities to disturb it ; and when the 
hymn was done, and the preacher began to pray, he 
thought that as he had been so well pleased with the 
singing he would see how he liked the prayer ; .bnt 
when tbe prayer proceeded, the power of God, says 
the reUter, did so confound him that he roared oat 
with might and main, and not having power to get 
out of the sack, lay bawling and screaming, to the 
astonishment and dismay of the congregation, who 
probably supposed that Satan himself was in the 
bam. Somebody at last ventured to see what was 
in the sack, and helped him out, confessing his sins 
and crying for mercy. The man was said to be 
thoroughly converted. 

Whitefield's experiences were often as striking 
as the foregoing if not so comical. It is related of a 
Mr. Thorpe, who went to hear him preach at Kother- 
ham, that oiler the sermon Thorpe went, with three 
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of his companions^ into the pablic*lioiise, and after 
a while they commenced mimiddng the preacher's 
manner. When it came to Thorpe's tarn lie mounted 
upon the table, saying, '^ I will beat you aU ;'' and 
taking a Bible in his hand he opened it, and gare 
out the first verse that met his eyes, which happened 
to be St. Lnke xiii. 3, " Except ye repent, ye ahaU all 
likewise perish ;'* and immediately after his mind 
was affected, his conscience smote him with pangs 
of remorse. His companions railed at his coward- 
ice ; but he left the table a changed man, and lived 
to become a minister of the Grospel at Masborongh. 

Another instance q{ a similar character ocenrred 
when Whitefield was in America. A drinking club 
was assembled one evening daring Whitefield's visit 
in the neighbourhood, and to pass away the time 
they sent for a negro boy to amuse them, who was 
said to be very clever in his imitation of Mr. AVhite- 
field's manner when preaching. He at first refused, 
but it being insisted on by the members present, he 
stood up and said in a voice of thunder, in the lan- 
guage he had no doubt heard from the preacher, 
" I speak the truth in Christ, and lie not ; unless 
you repent you will all be damned I" This unex- 
pected and terrible denunciation so alarmed them 
that the club broke up at once, and never met again. 

Pew preachers ever equalled YiThitefield in 
the fiunlity he possessed for seizing hold of anv 
prominent feature that presented itself on the spa«* 
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of the moment, and making a liapp7 uae of it. 
This peculiar talent was made nse of very forcibly 
by St. Paul, of whom we read that on one occasion 
he was called before the council, and perceiving 
that one part were Sadducees and the other Pharisees, 
he snccessfully adapted this circnmstance to his own 
purpose. 

Rowland Hill excelled Whitefield in some respects 
in this talent, especially in the comical nse he some- 
times made of it. It is said of Hill that when 
preaching at Wapping church on one occasion, he 
gave great ofienco to his hearers by calling them 
"Wapping sinners;" and he once compared the 
farmers in his own congregation " to their own pigs, 
who mn to the oak tree, doTouriug all they find, 
and when they have finished them, go to another, 
without ever looking np to the tree." On another 
occasion he said, " a miser is like a pig, of no uso 
till he is dead and cut np." 

WhiteSeld'a sayings were quite of a different 
order. "The best preparation for preaching on 
Sundays," he used to eay, " was to preach every 
day in the week." This he called " his good old 
thirty -year-old mediciue " — his " grand catholi- 
con ;" and when the physicians once prescribed a 
" perpetual blister," he said, " he fonnd perpetual 
preaching more effective." " A good pulpit sweat, 
or a thirty mile ride on horseback," he generally 
fancied, would set him right on the morrow. Preach- 
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ing in the fields he called his " aiiy plaralities :" 
the weather was spoken of^ if fine, as '^blesBed 
itinerating weather ;'' his pulpits, those he preferred 
the most were '^ mounts,'' and he had had consider- 
able experience and variety in his time, for he had 
used horse-blocks, inn-tables, staircases, old walls, 
windmills, market-crosses, brickyards, and scaflfolds, 
in abundance, to say nothing of the regnlar pnlpits 
in churches and chapels. He esteemed bein^ a field- 
preacher a greater honour " than to be monarch of 
the universe/' George the Second said of him, 
" There is no way of stopping George Whitefield 
but to make a bishop of him \" — ^a remedy, unfor- 
tunately, efiicacious in our own day. '' A candle, a 
book, and a table, above all much prayer,'' were all 
the " grand preparations " he required wherever he 
went. 

Perhjips his most remarkable sermons were those 
delivered at six o'clock in the morning, winter 
and summer, four days in the week, at the taber- 
nacle and chapel. It was then he says, "he 
loved to lay the axe to the root." When he preached 
his last sermon in London the place was crowded 
with a weeping congregation. " sinners !" he 
exclaimed, '^ you are come to hear a poor creature 
take his last farewell ; but I want you to forget the 
creature and his preaching." His text was from 
St. John X. 27,28— "The good Shepherd." "Man, 
woman, sinner !" he said, " didst thou ever hear 
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Clirist'a voice so as to follow Him?" It waa in 
Buch bursta as these that he was moat remembered. 
No specimens of his style cau give even a faint ides 
of the effect produced. 

His sermons, such as were published in bis 
Ufetime, he condemned as imtccorate in pnnctoation, 
matter, and meaning — making him " often," he sajrs, 
" talk ungrammatical nonsense." So inaccurate were 
they, that his executors after his death refased to 
permit some of them being printed with the rest of 
his works. 

Pew preachers have ever been more sncceesful 
in raising large amounts at charity sermons than 
Whitefield. He took over to America npwards of 
fourteen thousand pounds, obtained chiefly, if not 
altogether, by collections after sermoDB, besides col- 
lecting large snms for various other porpoaea in the 
United Kingdom. Upwards of fiflieea hundred 
pounds were raised for the distresBed Protestants in 
ticrmany. It has been calculated that during his life 
lie preached upwards of eighteen thousand sermons. 

Some character iatic anecdotes are told of his 
persuasive powers in the art of money-begging 
from the pulpit. Benjamin Franklin was once in- 
duced to go and hear him preach in America for 
some charity, but made up his mind before going 
not to give anything. However, after hearing him 
for a ahort time, he determined to give all the copper 
he had about him ; then the ailrer went ; at laat a 
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piece of gold^ and at the end of the sennozi the 
doctor gave all he had about him. Franklin^ it 
will be recollected^ was a Quaker. Two other 
Quakers heard the same sermon, but one of them, 
knowing beforehand how it would be with him, 
took the precaution of emptying his pockets before 
he went into the church ; the preacher had not long 
proceeded before he asked his neighboor to lend 
him some money. '' To-morrow I will/' quoth the 
Quaker, " but at present thee art beside thyself.'' 
This showed, at any rate, there was one self- 
possessed man amongst them ; perhaps he was the 
only one present. 

Rowland Hill, it is said, was remarkably success- 
ful in this way^ but accompanied as usual with a da^Ii 
of facetiousness. On one occasion, after an unusually 
large collection, he told his congregation that they 
had behaved so well on that occasion that he meant 
to give them another opportunity on the following 
Sunday in consequence. On another occasion it is 
said of him, that in announcing the amount collected 
(a custom now happily dispensed with), he made 
the remark, " I have heard it said of a good cow, the 
more you milk her the more she will give ! " 

In taking into consideration the immense labours 
of Whitefield, the state of the roads he had to travel 
both in England and America* a hundred years ago 
should not be overlooked. The lanes in some counties 

* Philadelphia wm neither payed nor lighted till 1757. 
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(for wide roads were few) were for the most part 
little better than ditches, and in wet weather almost 
impassable. On foot or horseback was the only 
method of journeying from place to place. Down 
to the year 1760 goods from MancheBter nsed to 
be sent on packhoraes to London, Bristol, Lirer- 
pool, and other ports for shipment. The machines 
in use previous to that time were as simple as those 
now in India. There were no canals. The first canal 
was not heard of until about the year 1763, when 
Arkwright obtained a patent. In those days it 
took sometimes six honrs to sail from Gravesend 
to London Bridge. These were a few of the draw- 
backs to pleasant locomotion a hundred years ago, 
before the age of gas, steam and Macadam. Tet 
in point of actual distance Whitefield's travels far 
exceeded those of most of ns with all our advan- 
tages of steamers, railways, and express trains. Be- 
tween the years 1 737 and 1 770 he crossed the Atlan- 
tic no less than thirteen times ; he paid fifteen visits 
to Scotland during the same period, and to Wales 
and the extreme west of England he went neariy 
every year, besides visiting Ireland several times. 

These "jonmeyings oft" wore not undertaken 
by a man blessed with what is called a good 
constitution ; Whitefield's oft-repeated wish for 
his friends, that they might have " a thriving 
soul in a healthy body" was not what be himself 
possessed : two of his foronhfe expressiona on this 
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subject were — " I would rather wear out than rust 
out ; " and '^ we are immortal till our work is done." 
Of his boldness as a preacher it may be said 
few ever came up to him since the days of the 
apostles. It was this characteristic which won at 
first for him the respect and esteem of his patron 
and friend the Countess of Huntingdon. And this 
was not merely shown when his life was threatened 
by the infuriated mob as at Oxmantown and at 
hong Acre Chapel, or ou the boxing stage at the 
races, but also when called before those in au- 
thority, ecclesiastical or otherwise; regardless of 
consequences, he fearlessly asserted his mission 
'' to preach Christ Jesus, whether men will hear 
or whether they will forbear.^' "We must be 
disorderly or useless,*' he would say, when told 
by ecclesiastical authorities how irregular his pro- 
ceedings were. 

Preachers like Whitefield will never be popular 
with the class — a numerous one in the present day 
— ^who look upon schism to be worse than heresy, 
people who it has been said will never worship out 
of their own parish. No one was more attached 
to the Church of England than Whitefield. When 
charged with being the contrary, he took occasion 
in a sermon to tell his hearers " that he was a friend 
to the Church, to her homilies, and to her liturgy ,*' 
and he added, " if they did not thrust me out of 
their churches I would read it every day.'' And his 
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answer to the Bishop of .Bristol manifested his 
disincUnation to break with her communion. 
*' Unless thrust out I shall never leave her/' he 
said^ '' and even then I shall continue to adhere to 
her doctrines." Neither Whitefield nor Wesley were 
Dissenters at heart, and had they been living in our 
day^ whatever may be the opinion of some of her 
clergy, the laity would not willingly have suffered 
their exclusion. " No, my lord,'' wrote Whitefield 
to the bishop, ''being, as I think, without cause 
denied admission into the Church, I am content to 
take the fields, and, when the weather will permit, 
with a table for my pulpit and the heavens for my 
sounding board, I desire to proclaim to all the 
unsearchable riches of Jesus Christ." John Wesley's 
reply to the same bishop is equally characteristic of 
the man. When the bishop desired him to quit his 
diocese, Wesley repUed, " My business on earth is 
to do what good I can ; wherever, therefore, I think 
I can do most good there must I stay, so long as I 
think so. At present I think I can do most good by 
staying here, therefore here I stay. Being ordained 
a fellow of college, I was not Umited to any par- 
ticular cure. I break no human law. When I am 
convinced I do, then it will be time to ask, ' Shall 
I obey God or man ? * " " The Lord give him more 
success than me," was Whitefield's exclamation. 

It is related of Lord Bolingbroke that he and 
Lord Chesterfield used to discuss at Battersea what 
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wonld be the probable effect of Whitefield and 
Wesley's preacbing. Could men such as these 
have foreseen the altered state of the Chmch of 
England, her tolerance to a fault where notorious 
error is concerned, they would have deplored the 
blind infatuation of those then in authority who 
drove such men from her pale as Whitefield and 
Wesley — ^men, under Grod, to whom this nation is 
indebted for the revival of true religion from a state 
of darkness and moral degradation unparalleled 
since the time of the Reformation. 



THE END. 
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